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MINOR CORRESPONDENCE. 


Cypwett says, As the origin of the 
Pilgrim’s Progress is now under dis- 
cussion, Dr. Johnson’s opinion, in Bos- 
we.l’s Life, is entitled to be mentioned. 
‘¢ His (Bunyan’s) Pilgrim’s Progress has 
great merit both for invention, imagination, 
and the conduct of the story, and it has 
had the best evidence of its merit, the 
general and continued approbation of 
mankind ; few books, I believe, have bad 
a more extensive sale. It is remarkable 
that it begins very much like the poem of 
Dante, yet there was no translation of 
Dante when Bunyan wrote. There is 
reason to think that he had read Spenser.” 
Bunyan’s own autobiographical sketch, 
‘* Grace abounding to the Chief of Sin- 
ners,” throws no light on the subject ; but 
it may be assumed that the works which 
he was most likely to bave read were 
homely ones, though they might them. 
selves have been founded on allegories of 
a higher style. 

Can any of the readers of the Gent. 
Mag. inform F. G. if an impression of 
the Episcopal Seal of Bishop Ridley, 
either as Bishop of Ruchester or London, 
is known to be in a perfect state, or if 
a fac-simile of the same has ever been 
engraved. Bishop Bilson’s, a very curious 
one, he recollects seeing in the Gent. 
Mag. for 1797. 

E. I. C. remarks, “In Mr. Wright's 
collection of letters lately published by 
the Camden Society, p. 48, is a letter 
from Bedyil to Cromwell, containing the 
following passage, ‘ We think it best 
that the place wher thes freres have been 
wont to here outward confession of al 
commers at certen tymes of the yere be 
walled up, and that use to be fordoen for 
ever.” Can any of your correspondents 
inform me what is meant by outward con- 
fession? Iam also desirous of learning 
from any one conversant with monastic 
stuctures, either here or abroad, where 
the places in which such confession were 
heard, and which Bedyll by virtue of his 
visitorial office directed to be walled up, 
were situated. 

W. D. B. wishes to correct a typo- 
graphical error or two which appeared in 
his account of the Barwick family in the 
last number of this Maguzine, viz. for 
“the Hon. 7. O. Bruce,” read “ the 
Hon. J. O. Bruce ;” for 1773 read 1733. 
A short account of the late Barwick 
Bruce, M.D. of Barbadoes, will be found 
in the Gentleman’s Magazine for Sept. 
1842, p. 331, 


Mr. Ursan,—Considerable variety of 
opinion having been expressed about the 
derivation of Meols or Meals (a name’ 
which occurs in the coast line of both the 
east and west of England,) I beg to hand 
you some of them, and, with great de- 
ference, another which has occurred to 
myself lately. Mr. Baines, in his History 
of Lancashire, parish of North Meols, 
traces the etymology of the word to the 
Saxon dialect of the Teutonic melo, a 
grain of any kind, gw. ‘‘ sand,” in allusion 
to the numerous sand-dunes, which have 
accumulated hereabouts and, form the sea- 
barrier to this part of the county, Another 
etymology of * meals’? is from the marum 
or marram, the sand-reed or star which 
grows upon the hills, and serves to bind 
them together. I once beard of a Greek 
derivation being attempted to be placed 
upon this word, and the attempt was 
certainly an ingenious one, however im- 
probable. Thus meals from «n non, and 
as mare, ‘‘ no longer sea,” because tra- 
dition assert® that the country was for- 
inerly inundated by the tides where the 
feeble break-water of sands now exists. 
Different from all these may I venture to 
offer another derivation which I do not 
remember ever to have seen. Instead of 
a Saxon might the term meol have a Celtic 
origin, and be a mere permutation of moel, 
a word still used in Welsh to express 
mountain or hill? I shall only observe 
further that in ancient MSS. the word is 
spelled meales, moles, and moels in- 
differently. Yours, &c. AN INHABITANT 
or Nort Meots, LancasHire. 

E. M. states that our correspondent 
who is troubled with bookworms will be 
able to destroy them if he shut his book 
up in a box along with some camphor or 
hartshorn, The leaves should be spread, 
to allow the vapour to penetrate; two 
or three hours would probably be long 
enough, but it would be well to try on a 
book known to contain them. Neither 
the camphor nor the hartshorn will injure 
the work in the least. 


Errata.—December, p. 583, col. 1, note, 
before omni insert ab. Ibid. col. 1, 1. 40, before 
gerisinsert bellum. Ibid. col. 2,1. 50, for Lable 
read Labbe. P. 584, col. 2. 1. 48, for eEovOevav 
read e£ovbevav. 


January, p. 2,1. 2, for Oliphant read Olli- 
vant ; 1. 36, Mr. Heberden was not a Senior 
Optime, but 9th Wrangler in 1775. _P. 62, col. 
1, 1. 45, for Laternuense read Lateranense. 


Ibid. 1. ult. for heresiem read heresim. P. 
78, col.1, 1.44, for in read into. Col. 2. line 24, 
for universal read unusual. 
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Ceylon and its Capabilities, &c. By J. W. Bennett, Esg. F.L.S. 4to. 


OUR attention has been drawn to this work, not only from the great 
importance of the subject, but for the very complete and masterly manner 
in which it is treated. There does not exist a colony of greater import- 
ance to the mother country than the one described in this book. It is 
pre-eminent in its natural resources, whether we consider the fertility of 
its soil, the variety of its productions, the great extent of its uncultivated 
lands, the character and number of its inhabitants, or the increasing 
richness of its exports. It is for the purpose of directing the attention of 
Government to a possession at once so valuable and so neglected, that Mr. 
Bennett has collected all the information that a long residence in the 
island, and an intimate acquaintance with it, has given him; and has at 
once shown what the capabilities of the country are, and what are the 
proper means of their further developement. The work is dedicated to 
the Earl of Ripon, under whose administration it appears that the colony 
has received the greatest benefits, by the abolition of monopolies, relief 
from feudal service, reductions in the expenditure,* introduction of the 
trial by jury, extension of agriculture, and protection of commerce. The 
plan of the work is extensive, yet every part of its outline is filled with 
the requisite information, and he who is yet undecided as to what distant 
part of the globe he may waft himself and his household gods, who is 
uncertain in what direction fortune is most likely to fill his favoured sails, 
and where he may risk his little fortune with best hopes of remuneration, 
certainly in this volume will find every source of necessary information 
open to him respecting what the author calls “the most important and 
valuable of ali the insular possessions of the imperial crown.” A long 
residence in the island, in an official capacity, and a naturally active and 
inquiring mind, enabled the author to collect more information on the sub- 
ject than any person had previously acquired ; he associated with all 
classes, and obtained his knowledge at the fountain-head ; the priest and 
the chief, the merchant and the agriculturist, the astrologer and the culler 
of simples, the native doctor, the mechanic, the husbandman, the sea 
fisherman and the humbler angler for the finny tribes of the fresh-water 
streams, all opened to him their various cabinets of knowledge ; to which 
he added whatever could be derived from works subsequently published, 
or from oral communication. 

His description extends through the five provinces into which the 
island is divided, and includes everything worthy of notice either as regards 
the civil and social state of the settlements, or the geography and natural 
history of the country. But the leading object of Mr. Bennett's work is 
to show the necessity of great and immediate improvement in the manage- 
ment of this colony, and a much wider developement of its almost inex- 





* The salary of the chief judge in Ceylon is now only 2,500/. a-year, and of the 
puisne judge 1,500/.; instead of 7,000/. and 4,000/, enjoyed by their predecessors, 
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haustible resources. From this island alone we might procure all our 
teak timber for the navy; in this island we might grow sugar, tea, and 
spices of every description ; we might to any extent cultivate cotton and 
indigo, silk, and coffee, and tobacco, and yet so little has the attention of 
Government or its functionaries been drawn to the subject of the resources 
of the island, that, though there is every reason to believe that coal has 
been discovered, the inquiry has never been prosecuted; and, as Mr. 
Bennett justly says, ‘‘ that mineral is now become an object of such great 
and general importance as to be worthy of the most particular research, 
for the purpose of supplying fuel to steam-vessels touching at Ceylon, on 
their voyage to and from Madras, Bengal, and the Red Sea, and would be 
one of the greatest acquisitions to the colony that discovery has ever pro- 
duced.”’**—We shall now give a few specimens of the acquaintance of the 
author with his subject, though we are obliged somewhat to abridge and 
thereby disfigure them; and our best wish for him, as well as for the 
public interest, is, that those in whose gift the appointments of the colony 
rest, may avail themselves of Mr. Bennett’s experience and activity, and 
place him in such a situation as may enable him at once to secure his 
own independence, and to promote the welfare and increase the resources 
of the country committed to his charge. 

Ceylon presents a variety of climate, which may be classed as hot, in- 
termediate, and temperate ; the first, that of the maritime provinces ; the 
second, that of the country lying between them and the mountainous 
region ; and the third, adjoining the highest land, which is 8280 feet 
above the level of the sea, and 800 feet higher than Adam's Peak, which 
is generally considered to be the highest land. Here the annual range 
of the thermometer is from 36° to 81°, an approach to an European climate, 
while the mean annual temperature of the coast is between 79° and 81°, 
the extreme range of the thermometer between 68° and 90°, and the 
medium range between 75° and 86°. The appearance of the island on the 
first approach of the voyager is delightful; it presents a line of verdure, 
the northern coast being belted with intermingled palmyra and coco-palm, 
and its southern shores covered with myriads of the latter to the very 
verge of the sea.t The island generally is visited with continual sea- 





* Mr. Bennett justly hopes that mineralogists may be inclined to turn their atten- 
tion to the geology of this magnificent country; for there can be but little doubt that 
it will increase the present number of its known mineral productions, if i¢ do not 
include both gold and silver. 

t+ The coco-paim delights in proximity to the sea ; its shells, in numbers like little 
vegetable fleets, may be seen performing their voyage in the tropic seas, as the 
current of the ocean may drift them, perhaps to shade and fertilize some distant shores. 
Mr. Bennett says he never saw, in any country, the coco-palm attain the height it 
does in Ceylon ; he also mentions that he never heard of but one fatal accident from 
the falling of a coco-nut from the tree. Has Mr. Bennett ever made note of the 
comparative rate at which the different species of palms grow? for he observes 
generally, that they are al/ of rapid growth, (p. 95.) Now, in Italy, the reason why 
the date-palm (dactylifera) is not more grown, though so much admired, is from the 
extreme slowness of its growth. This we were informed by gardeners at Naples and 
Rome. As regards the number of species of palms, botanists seem to us to differ 
very widely. If, as is conjectured, they approach to somewhere about 200, it is a 
nobleachievement surely in those distinguished gardeners, Messrs. Loddiges of Hackney, 
to have brought together above half of that number, where, in our northern climate, 
they may be seen towering in their natural size and beauty. It is our opinion that 
the.wax-palm of South America would grow in-the warmer parts of our island; but 
what was our surprise in seeing a specimen of the chamerope humilis in the planta- 
tions of Kensington gardens last summer! ! 
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breezes, which render its hottest parts much more temperate than the 
climate of Hindostan. The seasons accompany the monsoons, and the 
climate is found to improve as agriculture increases, and the almost im- 
pervious forests—the nurse of disease in its worst form—yield to culti- 
vation. 

We shall now mention a few of the vegetable productions of the island; 
and the first place is assuredly due to the palms. Of this noble tree there 
are several species, and five varieties of the coco-palm. This tree blos- 
soms in about six or seven years, and from that time to sixty continues to 
produce its fruit in abundance. The fruit is gathered four or five times 
a-year, but there is scarcely any part of this valuable tree that is not 
turned to some important use. The areka palm is next in value. It 
much resembles the cabbage palm of the West Indies ; the nut forms the 
principal ingredient in the betel masticatory ; its properties as a dye are 
well known in Scotland. The third palm in value is the palmyra or fan 
palm (Borassus flabelliformis), Its leayes, cut in strips, are used for 
native books and letters ; they are written on with an iron style, and lamp- 
black is then rubbed over them. Palm oil is made of the pulp; the 
spring-leaf is an excellent vegetable, and palmyra flour has been so 
esteemed as to be exported to the Cape. The next in point of utility is 
the Caryota urens, or sugar palm. The toddy drawn from it is so luscious 
that it is only used when that of the coco palin cannot be procured. 

Then follows the talipat, or umbrella-bearing palm ; the leaf of this 
tree is the largest known in the world. Its circumference is from 
thirty to forty feet,* and it is so thoroughly impervious to the sun and 
impenetrable by the heaviest rains, that its value to the native traveller 
might be easily imagined. Tents of all kinds are made of it. The 
Buddhist priests had the same privilege as royalty as to the talipat fan 
being borne over them with the broad end foremost. Be the quantity 
of rain what it may, not a particle of moisture is imbibed by this leaf. 
Ceylon does not produce the date-palm, though two wild varieties of it are 
found there. Mr. Bennett, whose activity and vigilance seem never sus- 
pnided, brought a specimen of the cycas circinalis from the mountains, 
whch he planted in Ceylon, and when he left the island he says it was a 
very fine tree, and flourished as well as in its native soil. There is, 
besides the above, a specimen of dwarf palm, or palmetto, of the leaf of 
which small baskets are made. The next plant of importance is the cin- 
namon. ‘This plant first attracted the attention of the Portuguese dis- 
coverer of the island in 1506, and he commenced a treaty with the rajah 
of Ceylon for 2,500 quintals of it. It was then only known in its wild 
state, and was never cultivated till about 1770, when the Dutch governor, 
J. W. Falck, determined to try the effect of culture upon it. 


‘¢ We readily accuse (says the author) staples of colonial commerce, and we call 
the Dutch of monopolising the principal that policy illiberal which restricted the 





* A specimen of one of its leaves, thirty-six feet in circumference, may be seen in 
King’s College. It belonged to Mr. Bennett. 

+ Mr. Bennett says, in 1822 and 1825 he sent several ¢alipaé trees to the late Earl 
of Tankerville, Lord Bagot, and the Hort. Society from Ceylon ; and, in 1839, he 
presented the only perfect talipat seed that he had left to Mr. Carter, the seedsman of 
Holborn. Itis curious that the Venetian traveller, Nicolo di Conti, in the fifteenth 
century, after noticing the cinnamon of Ceylon, should describe the durian (Drurio 
zibethinus) as an indigenous fruit, but which is not known at this day in Ceylon. 
See p. 11. 
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culture of cinnamon to Ceylon, of the 
clove to the Moluccas, and of the nutmeg 
to the Banda islands; But what did not 
the British Government in Ceylon monopo- 
lise, over which it had power ? and even 
during the continuance of its own mo- 
nopolies of cinnamon and salt, cum multis 
aliis, which had obtained from the cession 
of the island by the Dutch in 1796, the 
Kandyan kingdom had been scarcely 
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eighteen months in our possession, when 
the Government declared the late king of 
Kandy’s ‘monopoly in areka nuts, car- 
damoms, bees’ wax, coffee, and pepper, 
to be highly prejudicial to the growth 
of those valuable articles of inland pro- 
duce, and injurious to the commercial in- 
terests of the colony,’ and it was there- 
upon abandoned by proclamation in the 
Kandyan territories.’’ 





For nearly three centuries before Lord Goderich’s fiat went forth, every 
regulation of the Portuguese, Dutch, and British Governments in regard to 
cinnamon teemed with tyranny and oppression. “The proprietor of the 
soil, whether European or native, did not dare to destroy a plant, which a 
passing jackdaw or pompadour pigeon, by dropping its ordure, containing 
the indigested seed, might have been the vehicle of generating in his 
grounds ; and a penalty was attached to the party omitting to report to 
the superintendent of cinnamon plantations the presence of such an un- 
welcome intruder on his property. But this was not all. The proprietor 
dared neither to cut a stick of cinnamon for his own use, nor a particle of 
the bark for his domestic purposes, nor to distil camphor from its roots, or 
clove oil from its foliage ; because all cinnamon plants and bushes were 
public property ; and, whenever the superintendent chose, he sent persons 
to decorticate the trees and carry the bark to the Government stores, 
without the slightest remuneration to the landlord.” 

The best cinnamon is obtained from the shoots which spring almost per- 
pendicularly from the roots after the tree has been cut down. The two 
regular seasons for barking are from April to August, and from November 
to January. The Government tasters have so delicate a sense that they 
can distinguish either of the four best sorts of cinnamon in the dark. 

The Ceylon Government derives an average revenue of 120,000/. a-year 
from cinnamon, cinnamon oil, and clove oil. The genuine cinnamon is not 
thicker than stout writing paper, of a light yellowish red, and of a sweetly 
fragrant taste. Many impositions are practised in this country by selling 
the bark as genuine cinnamon after its essential oil has been distilled from 
it. When cinnamon is shipped for England, black pepper is used to fill 
the interstices between the bales, for without this the cinnamon would 
lose half its value ; but, by being stowed together, each spice is preserved 
in the utmost perfection during the homeward voyage. It was the late 
Mr. Vanderstraaten who obtained a grant from the Government, and 
formed gardens of the pepper vine, in the hope of rendering the island 
independent of the Malabar coast for that important spice, without which 
the cinnamon would lose its aromatic properties, and consequently its 
value during its homeward voyage.* 





* Mr. Bennett says, that the ‘‘ cinnamon breezes wafted from Ceylon” to the 
senses of voyagers is alla delusion. If any fragrance accompanies them it must be 
from the orange and lime and jasmine blossoms, or from the Pandanus odoratissi- 
mus. ‘If proof (he says) were wanting of the effect of imagination in regard to 


cinnamon breezes, I might quote an incident which occurred on board an East India- 
man while standing along the island, but not in sight of it, with the wind dead on the 
land. The surgeon having rubbed a little oi! of cinnamon on the weather hammock 
nettings, the passengers who assembled on the poop just before dinner were so com- 
pletely convinced of the reality of the cinnamon breezes, that one of them actually 
published an account of it, from his own experience of its fragrance many leayues at 
sea,” 
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The local agriculture of Ceylon does not yet include that of indigo, 
which is still imported from the Indian continent, and yet the climate of- 
fers none of those injurious vicissitudes which in the course of a night have 
devastated the extensive plantations in Bengal, that in the preceding day 
had appeared in all their luxuriance of approaching maturity. It is cer- 
tainly a most singular fact, that, though both the varieties, sativa and 
agrestis, grow in prolific abundance, the last export of that dye took place 
under the Dutch government of the island in 1794, and some experi- 
ments subsequently to raise it have failed, from the absence or death of 
the projectors ; and Mr. Bennett considers that the culture of this valuable 
plant must not be left to the private energy of individuals, but must be taken 
up by the Government; as the cultivation of coffee, and perhaps sugar, 
will absorb all the capital which the European colonists can command.* 
Opinion was at one time pretty general that sugar could not be grown in 
the island, so as to ensure a sufficient return for the capital laid out. This 
is believed to have originated in the failure of experiments at Kal- 
tura upon the estates of Messrs. Layard and Moognart, who were alike 
indefatigable in every undertaking of public or private utility. These 
gentlemen introduced the culture of the sugar cane, but upon too exten- 
sive a scale for a first experiment, and, owing to the quantity of iron with 
which the soil there is almost everywhere impregnated, were unsuc- 
cessful. That sugar is now grown, equal to any produced in Siam or 
China, recent extensive experiments at Koondelast in the central pro- 
vince, have fully established. In a few years the island will become 
independent of other countries for this article of domestic consumption, 
whilst its greater cheapness, by rendering it accessible to the lower 
classes, will increase the demand for it, to an extent that must ensure its 
general cultivation wherever the soil may be found adapted to it ; and it is 
therefore to be anticipated, that, long before the island produces a surplus 
for exportation, the import duties upon East and West India sugars will 
have been equalised in the home-tariff. From samples brought to this 
country by individuals, the quality of the Kandyan sugar is not surpassed 
by that of the Mauritius or Bengal, either in the quality of its saccharine 
matter or in crystallisation. Coffee was first introduced into Ceylon from 
Java, where it.was originally planted by the governor of Batavia, who 
procured the seeds from Mocha in 1723. He also sent some plants to 
Amsterdam ; one of these plants the French consul obtained for Louis 
XIV. This plant, placed in a hot-house, throve admirably, and the French 
Government sent its produce to the island of Martinique. Only one plant 
however survived the voyage ; and this one plant (for the history is curi- 
ous ) was the original parent of all the present coffee plantations in the 
British, French, and Spanish West Indies. In 1841, the value of coffee 
exported from Colombo to Great Britain amounted to 197,387/. but 
at the same time not a single bale of cotton, or silk, or a pound of cocoa, 
indigo, gum, opium, or cochineal, the native produce of the island, was 
exported ; and not even pepper enough of Ceylon growth to pack the 
ciunamon. ‘Till the cinnamon grower is placed on a more equal footing 
with the cultivator of coffee, the cultivation of the latter plant will continue 
toincrease at the expense of the former.t 





* See Mr. Bennett’s account of particulars, p. 75—77. 
+ It appears that much injury to the cinnamon grower at Ceylon is produced 
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Mr. Bennett introduced in 1821 that valuable plant the cassada or 
manioc from the Mauritius. Little attention, however, he says, has been 
paid to its culture, though there is no root which is so well adapted from 
its nature to become a substitute for rice, and one or two failures in the 
rice crop would evince its value. Being safe from the vicissitudes of 
weather, it is rendered a certain succedaneum for rice. It is easily pro- 
pagated, grows rapidly, and ensures a regular succession of crops, week 
after week, and month after month, throughout the year. It will grow 
any where in a tropical climate, and thrives in a sandy soil: indeed the 
author thinks so highly of it, as to say that, next /o vaccination, it would be 
one of the chief blessings ever conferred on the colony by the hand of man. 
It was in 1826 that the Assistant-Staff-Surgeon Crawford sent to Mr. 
Bennett, among other plants, a fine specimen of what he considered the 
real tea, in flower. It fully answered the generic description in Linnzus, 
and Mr. Bennett has given a coloured sketch of it, (p. 277,) which cer- 
tainly appears to accord with the character of the real plant. He adds 
that Mr. Crawford did not assume any merit to himself for the discovery, 
it being clear that the Dutch were well aware of the tea plant being indi- 
genous in the eastern province ; but it is somewhat surprising that the 
attention of Government has never been directed to the subject, for, if it is 
worth while to cultivate ¢ea in the distant province of Assam with all its 
inconveniences and dangers, it would be a much more lucrative speculation 
nearer home. But Mr. Bennett observes, “ This, like the bread-fruit 
tree, is another chance discovery ; and a better acquaintance with Ceylon 
in 1787—1789, would have rendered the two expensive trips to Otaheite, 
for supplying the West Indies with bread-fruit plants, inexpedient ; for 
they could have been obtained in any quantity from this island, and have 
obviated all the disastrous consequences of the mutiny on board his Ma- 
jesty’s ship Bounty.”+ Captain Percival in his account of Ceylon, in 1805, 
informs us that “ the ¢ea plant has been discovered native in the forests 
of the island ; it grows spontaneously in the neighbourhood of Trincoinalé, 
and other northern parts of Ceylon. An officer of the 80th regiment 
informed the author of this work that he had found the real plant in the 
woods of Ceylon, of a quality equal to any that ever grew in China, and that 
it was in his power to point out to Government the means of cultivating it 
in a proper manner.” Mr. Bennett's attention, which seemed always 
awake, was directed to the culture of the mulberry plant as an indis- 
pensable preliminary to his projected introduction of the several varieties 
of the silkworm, from Malta, Bengal, China, St. Helena, and the south of 
France. Had this plan been carried into effect, it would soon have de- 
termined which species of silkworm would best agree with the humid 
atmosphere of Ceylon ; and, as both species of the mulberry tree succeeded 
beyond his most sanguine hopes, the speculation might have been pro- 
ceeded with, safely and successfully, and silk have become long ere 
this one of the most valuable exports of the island. ‘The growth of the 








by the importation of the same spice, the produce of Java, under the name of ‘‘ Cas- 
sia lignea,’’ or base cinnamon, probably the produce of Malabar or China. The ex- 
ternal appearance of these two varieties of the aromatic laurel, (Laurus Cinna- 
momum and Laurus Cassia,) cannot be distinguished when growing, except by the 
leaf, and that only by those accustomed to both the trees. 

* It is also to be observed that this expedition was as useless as unfortunate, for the 
bread-fruit has never been cultivated, while the plaintain, and yam, and cassava, are the 
staple food of the negroes. 
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mulberry is so extremely rapid that in six months the plantations would 
be in full bearing. The following is a very curious account of the Chinese 
cultivation of this insect, and its tree. 


‘The Chinese, who are the greatest 
silk growers in the world, consider the 
mulberry tree that bears the least fruit, 
the best; and ‘adopt a curious method 
to increase the quantity of foliage, and 
decrease that of the fruit; namely, by 
feeding hens upon the ripe fruit of the 
mulberry tree, after it had been partly 


sown, and produce trees of the desired 
preponderance of foliage. These inge- 
nious people select rising grounds, near 
rivulets, for the habitations of their silk 
worms; for the eggs require frequent 
washings, and the purest running water 
is considered the best. The place must 
be kept free from fetid or bad smells, and 





dried in the sun; the ordure of the fowls noise; for, when the silkworms are fully 
is subsequently collected and steeped in hatched, even the barking of a dog, or the 
water, and the undigested seeds, hav- crowing of a cock, throws them into con- 
ing been again soaked in water, are fusion.’’ 


As regards the fruits of Ceylon, every thing has been left to nature, 
except where Europeans have introduced the arts of horticulture. The 
best edible fruits are from naturalised exotics, originally introduced by the 
Dutch, from Guiana, Java, and Amboyna. They have the mangosteen 
(Garcinia Mangostana,) which is considered the ne plus ullra of tropical 
fruits; the rose apple (Eugenia fragrans;) the sour sop (Annona 
muricata,) but this is scarce; the grape, introduced from Goa; the 
lo-quat (Eriobotrya Japonica;) the lemon, the fig, the pine-apple, 
introduced by Mr. Bennett from the Mauritius in 1821; the Mandarin 
orange, the pomegranate, the orange, shadock, guava, papaw, the 
mango, the best Persian melons, the strawberry, the plantain and ba- 
nana, cachew apple, and others which we have not room to mention. Of 
European fruits, grapes and strawberries thrive best ; and vegetables, in- 
cluding the potato, onion, cabbage, cauliflower, turnip, carrot, pulse, aspa- 
ragus, radish, celery, endive, cucumber, and indeed every species culti- 
vated at home, rapidly attain perfection, when compared with their growth 
in this country. There can be little doubt but the Portuguese hop would 
thrive in Ceylon, if the British species should not. Persons who have 
resided in Portugal may recollect the great horror with which the hop-bine 
is regarded and spoken of by the Portuguese, (who consider it a deadly 
poison,) notwithstanding their partiality for British malt liquors. Where 
wheat will attain the perfection it does, in the interior of Ceylon, there 
can be-no doubt that barley and oats could be easily naturalised. 
The northern part of the province of Ouva, Mr. Bennett says, presents such 
a diversity of hill and dale, forest and plain, and consequently of climate, 
which in the upper parts may be stvled temperate, the thermometer in the 
morning being as low as fifty degrees, that it is more surprising than other- 
wise that the tide of immigration of moderate capitalists has not yet set 
towards Ouva. ‘The potato flourishes there in its utmost perfection and 
abundance, and is now largely cultivated by the natives, and the gentle 
acclivities of the country are favourable to the growth of the vine. The 
first attempt to grow wheat in Kandy was in 1815, and, though it com- 
pletely succeeded, yet, owing to the partiality of the natives for rice, it 
will scarcely be an object of extensive cultivation, until a more general 
influx of European settlers might make it otherwise. ‘To a naval power 
like England, all that is connected with the supply of her shipping must 
be considered as of the first consequence ; accordingly Mr. Bennett draws 
the attention of her Majesty's Government to the culture of the indige- 
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nous hemp, and the formation of teak woods upon the crown lands of the 
maritime provinces. That the Ceylon teak is not inferior to any that 
India produces is undeniable ; and, though the present supply of that va- 
luable timber (the oak of the East) from the Malabar and Burmese 
coasts* is abundant, yet a time may come when Great Britain may have 
to depend on its own resources for ship-building materials. The teak-tree 
flourishes best upon the sea coast, and the neighbourhood of Galle, Co- 
lombo, Negembo, and Trincomalé, offer every facility for planting this ya- 
luable tree. Besides teak, the woods of Ceylon abound with satin-wood, 
ebony, red- wood, and innumerable other trees for which there are none 
but native names.t There is abundance of zebra-wood, though neither 
rose-wood or mahogany ; but some specimens of jack and bread-fruit- 
tree wood, when old, equal the finest mahogany. The silk-cotton tree, 
(Bombyx pentrandum) is very common, and of large size. ‘The cachew is 
valuable for its gum and its bark which equals that of oak. Indeed such 
is the variety of the vegetable produce of this island, that, as a native bo- 
tanist told Mr. Bennett, ‘‘ If a botanist were to devote a long life to their 
investigation, he would leave an ample field to his successors ;” not only are 
there abundance of trees that produce medicinal, elastic, and other gums, 
which might have been made for the last forty-six years available to 
British commerce, but that many a valuable production by which the trade 
of the country may hereafter be extended, and the revenue increased, now 
lies hidden in the heart of the jungle, for want of energetic examination 
and developement. It cannot be denied, however discreditable it be to 
the nation, that hitherto “most of our varieties have been found ont by 
casual emergency, and have been the works of time and chance rather 
than of philosophy.” t 

Of the wild animals native to the island the elephant is the first in rank, 
and, perhaps, also the most numerous. That most ferocious of quadrupeds, 
the tiger of Hindoostan, is unknown ; but the chetah, or hunting leopard, 
is common, as well as the bear, to which may be added the baboon and 
sloth. In the woods are also to be found the deer, buffalo, wild hog, 
jackall, monkey, and smaller animals. In its wild state the elephant is a 
very vicious and dangerous animal. It is by no means an uncommon 
thing for herds of them to enter villages at night, remove the thatch from 
the houses, and walk off leisurely at daybreak. Its apparently unwieldy 
bulk is no impediment to its activity, for its common walk will keep a man 
upon the run, and when put to its mettle few horses will beat it in swift- 
ness. In 1826 several native labourers were killed by elephants whilst 
harmlessly going to their daily work. This generally happened on suddenly 
turning the corner of a jungle ; and two Singhalese were killed the same 
morning just after having left their cottages. Gangs of elephant catchers 
from Bengal, under the command of a captain of the army, are occasionally 
employed to procure elephants for the East India Company’s service. The 
Ceylon “elephant establishment” is attached to the civil engineer and 
surveyor general's department. This island has always been famous for 
its elephants. Pliny says that they are superior to those of India. ‘ Multo 
majores erant quam quos fert India ;"’ and Cuvier has shewn such a 





* Dr. Wallich, in a letter to a friend of ours, says that in the Burmese forests he 
saw the oak and teak-tree shake hands. 
t Mr. Bennett has given a list of no less than ninety forest trees with native 


names, (v. p. 122-3,) and he says, scarcely one of these has ever been scen in the 
London market. 


I Glanville. 
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difference existing between the elephant of India and Africa, as to 
establish the fact of a different species ; yet, powerful in every way from 
its individual strength and size, and from its collective numbers assembled 
in large herds, as this animal is, it falls an easy prey to the most inarti- 
ficial methods of destroying it. The late William Gisborne, Esq. of the 
civil service, would approach an elephant to leeward so close as to touch 
it, he would then clap his hands and shout, and upon the animal looking 
round plant a two-ounce ball in the centre of the os frontis, where the 
bone plates are exceedingly thin, or immediately behind the ear, when, in 
the twinkling of an eye, the stately animal would lick the dust. It is 
surprising, when the great risk is considered, and the quantum of nerve 
required to face an elephant within a few yards, that so few accidents 
occur to English sportsmen. Major Haddock, of the 97th regiment, was 
the only one killed during Mr. Bennett’s residence in the island, but 
several others had narrow escapes. Yet the inhabitants of the Veddah 
country use a still ruder and more extraordinary method of destruction, 
and which is entirely new to us. They lie on their backs, holding their 
bow between their toes, (which they use with the same facility as we do 
our fingers,) and drawing the arrow to the head, with all the force of both 
hands, let fly; and so near do they contrive to place themselves to the 
elephant * unseen, that they seldom fail to hit the animal in its most 
vulnerable part, behind the ear. They wing these fatal arrows with the 
deep red feathers of the peacock.* 
The ornithology of this island is very rich, and Mr. Bennett has 
given a list of the indigenous birds (p. 262), with the native names; 
but he says that the jungles contain many a novel and undescribed 
species, a small proportion of which only is known to Europeans. 
The snipe is found among them, and he had heard of the woodcock 
having been killed in the interior, but he never met with it. The 
migratory birds also that periodically visit the island are very nu- 
merous. Of the fish of the adjoining coasts and seas in another publi- 
cation he has given a description, accompanied with plates as beautiful as 
they appear to be correct. Of snakes there are no less than thirty different 
species in the island, of which half at least appear to be venomous. In 
purchasing cobras di capello from the itinerant snake charmers, Mr. Bennett 
says Europeans cannot be too cautious, and nothing but the fullest proof 
upon inspection ought to satisfy them that the potsonous fangs have been 
extracted. He himself bought one under that conviction, and consequeitly 
permitted it all the familiarity which supposed freedom from danger 
authorised, when some months after ‘‘he discovered to his horror the 
fangs perfect, and the animal in full possession of itsdeadly power.” Eau 
de luce has been so successfully employed in the cure of the bite as to 
place its efficacy beyond all doubt. ‘The ichneumon or mongoose, is the 
deadly foe of all the venomous snakes. Mr. Bennett was witness to an ex- 
hibition where the two animals were opposed to each other, and it is 
curious that, though the mongoose killed its enemy, it would not enter the 
field of combat till it had gone to a hedge covered with wild plants, and 
after the battle it again repaired to the hedge, whither it was followed ; 
but the parties who followed it found it difficult to name or distinguish 
the plant that it resorted to. 





* Mr. Bennett proposes to introduce the camel of Arabia into the island for the 


use of the Government, so as to leave the draught bullock to be employed for 
agricultural purposes. 
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We now pass on to the important subject of the pearl fishery, the banks 
on which the oyster is found, lying, as may be seen in the map, off the 
northern province of the island. 

The author remarks, speaking of the pearl fishery, that since the time of 
theelder Pliny there has not appeared a work professing to treat of Cey- 
lon in which the pearl fishery has not been noticed, and yet, as connected 
with the capabilities of the island, no novel method has been suggested for 
increasing the revenue derived from this source. The present system is 
as follows:—In the November preceding, the Government institutes an 
official inspection of the pearl banks, and on its report the banks selected 
for the purpose, which will depend on the maturity of the oysters, and the 
value of the pearls obtained from the samples, are advertised to be fished. 
The Government seldom fishes on its own account, if an average price be 
obtained by individual speculators, who can give the requisite security, or 
make an adequate deposit. In 1814 the boats employed in the Aumanie 
fishery, (after the rented fishery had ceased) landed 76,000,000 of oysters 
during the first twenty days’ fishing. About the middle of January the 
boats begin to assemble, between which period and the commencement 
theadventurers construct their various dwellings with areka or bamboo poles, 
and the fronds of the talipat, palmyra, and coco-nut palms, paddee straw, 
and coloured cotton cloths in endless variety, upon the arid sands of Arippo. 
All persons frequenting the fishery are privileged from arrest upon any 
civil process ; but the power of the supreme court in criminal matters is 
not affected, and justice is summarily administered in disputes connected 
with the fishery. Arippo is situate at the mouth of the Aweria-Aar, 
which takes its rise beyond the ancient capital of Anarajahpoora, in the 
central province, and about two leagues off the land a rocky bank or reef 
lies to the west and south-west. The island of Cardiva, which is very 
low, narrow, and crooked, covered with patches of sand or jungle, affords 
ample protection to the pearl banks from any injurious effects of the south- 
west monsoon, and they are protected from the north-east by the main 
land of Ceylon. Prior to commencing operations the shark-charmers or 
kadel-kutties are in requisition to give confidence to the divers, who, on 
the assurance ‘ that the mouths of the sharks have been closed at their 
command,” divest themselves of all fear. The shark-charming trade is 
very lucrative, because, besides the Government stipend, they insist on the 
additional daily tithe of a dozen oysters from each boat. The Roman 
Catholic priests bestow a similar charm on the divers of their faith. ‘The 
boats are of the old Portuguese make, from twelve to fifteen tons burthen, 
and carry a crew of twelve or fourteen hands, and from eight to ten divers. 
A stone of about forty or fifty pounds is slung to a double rope, which is 
passed over a boom projecting from the boat’s side. The charmed diver 
then places the great toe of his right foot into the space between the double 
rope, and with his left he keeps a net capable of holding some dozen of 
oysters, close to the stone. The rope having been adjusted for lowering, 
the diver, pressing his nostrils with his left hand, and holding on by his 
right, descends as rapidly as the weight will allow of. On reaching the 
bottom he suddenly jerks the rope, on which the stone is hauled up, and 
on a similar signal he intimates that he has filled the net, (which may 
occupy a minuée or a minute and a half,) and then holding on by the net 
or rope, he is drawn up within a fathom of the surface, when he relinquishes 
his hold, and, having reached the boat and taken breath, he is soon ready 
to descend again. Such is the process of diving on the o/d system. The 
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diving-bell was introduced for use by Sir Edward Barnes ; but it has been 
objected to, that, though it may answer well at first, it will ultimately be 
the means of destroying the oysters, for it must crush a great many, which 
will putrify, and so extremely delicate is the nature of the oyster that it 
will spread like a plague, gradually extend its" vortex, and destroy all within 
it. The oysters liein layers from four to five feet deep, and when about 
five or six years old they disengage themselves from the madrepore to 
which they had attached themselves, and ramble about the sandy bottom. 
Each diver sends up about 3,000 oysters daily, and 25,000 have been taken 
by one boat in a single day. In 1836 the revenue derived was 25,8167. from 
the pearl fishery. {[t is not uncommon for fifty, or sixty, or even eighty 
pearls to be found in one oyster. The natives consider it a disease, or 
the effects of disease, to which the animal is liable. If a pearl be cut 
transversely it will be found to consist of minute layers, resembling rings 
which denote the age of trees when similarly cut. The largest pearls are 
found in the thickest part of the flesh, but it does not follow that the 
largest oysters produce the finest pearls. No means of successfully trans- 
ferring the pearl oyster for the purpose of increasing its habitat has yet 
been discovered. The common method of clearing the pearls from 
the flesh is by their putrefaction. The pearl oysters spawn may be seen 
floating in coagulated masses on the western coast of Ceylon during the 
north-east monsoon ; for the first year the oyster seldom exceeds a shilling 
in size, and is not at maturity for seven years. When it is half grown 
seed-pearls only are found in the flesh, but after that period they increase 
in size till the maturity of the oyster, when the disease which produces 
them destroys its victim. The pearl is not valued at Ceylon for its silvery 
whiteness, but for its golden hue. 

Having devoted more space than we could conveniently spare to 
the consideration of the natural productions of the island, but which 
attracted our attention by their variety as well as value, we must now 
briefly turn to those other subjects of interest of a different kind which we 
find mentioned in the volume ; and first, we may lay before the reader the 
judicious advice which Mr. Bennett gives to those who may be drawn by 
his descriptions of the fruit and plants of the soil, and the kindliness of the 
climate, to think of settling there. 


“‘ Land is not in the same insecure and mand to augment the advantages held out 





unsettled state in Ceylon that it is in 
India, notwithstanding the proximity of 
the two countries ; and, moreover, Ceylon 
offers that which India does not, a fair 
field for the adventure of capital accom- 
panied by permanent settlement, and 
particularly in the interior, without risking 
any disastrous effects of climate upon 
European constitutions. If Ceylon were 
better or sufficiently known to the gene- 
rality of persons intent upon emigration 
to new and almost unknown lands, for its 
great and indigenous resources, to be 
fully and fairly appreciated, speculation 
would not long remain idle; but the 
encouragement of hope, or of even the 
slightest prospect of success, to any other 
than possessors of moderate capital, would 
be both criminal and delusive. To officers 
disposed to become settlers the Govern- 
ment has a variety of means at its com- 


by the colonial minister’s memorandum of 
Aug. 15, 1834, and now extended to Cey- 
lon; amongst the rest, by advances of 
money out of the annual excess of the 
local revenue over the expenditure, upon 
the security of the produce, to enable 
them to form plantations of the valuable 
productions mentioned above. If her 
Majesty’s Secretary of State would follow 
the example set by the East India Com- 
pany in 1799, or adopt the plans now 
acted upon for the promotion of the culture 
of cotton in India by the same honourable 
body, many enterprising and intelligent 
officers and private individuals would 
eagerly grasp at the opportunity of further 
developing the resources of Ceylon, and 
of increasing its revenue, and, at the same 
time, their own means of providing for 
their families and dependants. But with. 
out moderate capital it would mislead an 
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officer to recommend him to avail himself 
of what are termed the advantages of emi- 
grating to Ceylon, upon the same terms 
provided for settling in the Australian 
colonies, South Australia excepted. It is 
evident from the perusal of those docu- 
ments to which I have given a place in the 
appendix for general information, that the 
Government has allowed one grand point 
to escape its observation. An officer 
accustomed to society and the comforts 
and, I may add, the elegancies of life, 
resigns them the moment he becomes a 
settler in a country like Australia. There 
all settlers are bent on the same objects, 
a location, fencing, planting, &c. and, 
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however happy they may be to greet 
each other over the same prog, they have 
no one better off than themselves that may 
place them in invidious comparison in the 
same neighbourhood or country. But it 
is different, widely different, in Ceylon, 
and wretched will be the settler who may 
have inconsiderately proceeded to that 
island upon any such most discouraging 
terms. The best inducement to officers 
to become settlers in Ceylon would be to 
grant them as much land, at a nominal 
quit-rent of a peppercorn, as they may 
undertake to bring into cultivation, and 
advance them money upon the terms I 
have already suggested.”’ 


We wish our author had been more circumstantial in his account of the 
tenets as well as customs of what he calls the Devil- Worshippers, in order 
that it might be seen whether any analogy could be traced between their 
rites and those of some of the eastern tribes bordering on the Persian 


frontier, who profess the same accursed idolatry. 


“It is a subject of general regret to the 
missions, that, although in the immediate 
neighbourhood of a nominally Christian 
population, scarcely one-native family out 
of a hundred, unless immediately con- 
nected with them, abstains on religious 
principles from the ceremonies and prac- 
tice of Devil-Worship. When their 
wizards, astrologers, and conjurors are 
converted, they will quit the devil prac- 
tices by which the native minds are so 
extraordinarily worked upon as to render 
them pliant and subservient victims to 
the grossest impositions that ever fettered 
the spiritof man. This may be calculated 
on as a certain effect of the light of Chris- 
tianity upon the minds of the soi-disant 
magi, who now hold bodies and souls in 
perpetual thraldom. But until this grand 
evil be removed, and by the assistance of 
the magistracy, wherever it may be need- 
ful, in severely punishing all such im- 
postors, the fears of the ignorant natives 
will not be overcome by merely professing 
themselves converts to Christianity. The 
conversion of one greatly-dreaded astro- 
loger and devil worshipper will do much 
to reconcile the natives to the power of 


But 


‘One of the most unlooked-for and 
extraordinary instances of conversion to 
Christianity was that of a Maha Nayaka 
Oonansé, or High Priest of Buddha, the 
peculiar circumstances of which have 
established claims to attention as matter 
of history, and will be considered interest- 


He says (p. 61)— 


Christianity over the wiles of the evil one, 
and tend to reduce their fears of the maha 
yaka, or great demon, more than can be 
hoped for by other means. The caste of 
Seppidiwigie Karayo or sorcerers is one 
of the greatest stumbling-blocks to Chris- 
tianity that now presents itself, and on 
its gradual conversion very much depends ; 
for the superstitious natives will never 
altogether abandon devil worship so long 
as its priests have such power over their 
minds as to inspire these deluded creatures 
with the dreadful conviction that both 
their own bodies and the lives of their 
cattle are at their (the sorcerers’) com- 
mand.* . . . Our missionaries,’’ our author 
adds, ‘‘ may make proselytes of Singhalese 
and Malabars, but they appear to have 
little or no chance with any of the many 
thousands of the followers of Ali and 
Mahomet, of whom I have not yet heard 
that they have converted even a solitary 
individual ; but Ceylon has witnessed the 
conversion of an apostate Englishman to 
Mohammedanism. The first and most 
ready Singhalese converts have been those 
who anticipated employment in the mis- 
sionary establishments.” 


ing by all who have sincerely at heart the 
propagation of the gospel of Christ. In 
the year 1808 Nadoris de Zilva, the head 
priest of a temple in this district, left 
Ceylon with eighteen pupils under his 
charge, to perfect himself in the mysteries 
of his religion at the grand depot of pagan 





* See some ceremonies used by those tribes who are devil worshippers at harvest, 
and their offerings, at p. 267. ; 
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superstition and error, Amerapoora, or 
the Eternal City, the capital of the Bur- 
mese empire. Going by way of Madras, 
he resided there several months, and de- 
voted himself to the study of the Sanscrit 
language; from thence he proceeded to 
the capital of Ava, where he perfected 
himself in all the dogmas of Buddhism, 
and at length, among other marks of royal 
favour, his ‘ Golden-footed Majesty’ con- 
ferred on him the high-priestly title of 
‘Maha Nayaka Oonansé.’ Having re- 
turned to Ceylon, this highly dignified 
priest resided some time at his former 
temple in this district, occasionally visit- 
ing other Viharés and Bana Maduwas, or 
places for reading the history of Buddha’s 
incarnations. His fame for morality and 
profound knowledge of the Buddhist 
mysteries and mythology made the ‘ Maha 
Nayaka Oonansé’ the more conspicuous, 
when, about the time of the first trans- 
lated portion of the New Testament into 
the Singhalese language being circulated, 
he displayed a most anxious {and restless 
curiosity to become acquainted with the 
religious tenets of the European Chris- 
tians as contradistinguished from the 
Portuguese Christians of Goi, upon the 
coast of Malabar, or, in other words, of 
the Roman Catholic mission of the Ora- 
torio of San Felippe de Neri. Having 
succeeded in attaining his first object, 
namely, a Singhalese copy of the New 
Testament, he devoted himself carefully 
and exclusively to its study. The vast 
difference between the plain and simple 
doctrines of Christianity and the con- 
founding medley of the mythology of 
Buddha, became so apparent, that his de- 
sire was augmented in proportion as con- 
viction arose; and he has repeatedly 
assured me, that he thought ‘ every hour 
a day’ after he had determined to seek 
additional information, before he accom. 
plished his wishes by an interview with 
the Wesleyan Missionaries, from whom, 
as well as from the late Archdeacon, the 
Honourable and Venerable Dr. Twisleton, 


who was their zealous supporter and firm 
friend, the anxious candidate for con- 
version received the most cordial assist- 
ance, and every requisite information in 
regard to the essentials of Divine revela- 
tion. The result, which, upon becoming 
public, spread like wildfire from temple 
to temple and from hut to hut, was that 
the Maha Nayaka Oonansé, with one of 
his pupils, after a long and deliberate 
comparison of the Christian with the 
Buddhist doctrine, abandoned at once 
their saffron-coloured robes of priesthood 
and the delusive dogmas of paganism, and 
ardently embraced Christianity. This 
high convert was received into our Church 
by the baptismal ceremony and named 
George, after his godfather the Rev. 
George Bissett, the Governor’s brother- 
in-law and private secretary. The other 
godfather was the Rev. William Harvard, 
Wesleyan Missionary. In this case it was 
no ignorant man of humble degree who 
had been inveigled into apostacy from the 
faith of his fathers; no boy who had been 
entrapped into Christian baptism before 
his reasoning faculties had attained their 
meridian; no poor native who had no- 
minally become a Christian for the sake 
of a situation in a missionary establish- 
ment; but a high priest of Buddha, upon 
whom the cheering ray of Almighty favour 
had so pre-eminently displayed itself; a 
man of science and education, an adept in 
all the dogmas of the Buddhist mythology, 
and reverenced almost to adoration by his 
brethren; with whom, notwithstanding 
his conversion, their former high priest’s 
reputation lost nothing in point of respect, 
and other converts amongst the priest- 
hood soon followed the example of the 
Maha Nayaka Oonansé. The then Go- 
vernor Sir Robert Brownrigg conferred 
the title and sword of a Moodliar upon 
the eminent convert, who subsequently 
perfected himself in English, and showed 
himself indefatigable in assisting to trans- 
late the Old Testament into Singhalese,” 


The ecclesiastical establishment at Ceylon includes the clergy of the Es 
tablished Church and the consistory of the Reformed Church of Holland. 
This last consists of four elders and six deacons. Of the Christian missions, 
that of the Roman Catholic mission of the Oratorio of San Felippe de 
Neri of Goa is the most ancient. The Portuguese take credit for being 
the first to introduce Christianity into Ceylon ; but Mr. Bennett says that 
they were preceded by the Russian Missionaries of the Nestorian Churches, 
and that the functions of religion were performed by priests ordained by 
the Archbishop of Sileucia; but of such churches no record is now extant 
in the island. The chief residence of this mission is at Santa Lucia 
near Colombo ; but the immense tract of country from Targalle to Ba- 
thioloa, where devil worship reigns paramount, is destitute of the means 
of acquiring the gospel. ‘The mission estimates its converts at 150,000, 
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for which number there are only seventeen missionaries. But the Roman 
Catholic churches in Ceylon are very poor and mean compared to the 
splendid cathedrals in other countries dedicated to the same worship. The 
reverend fathers of this mission are subjects of the Queen ; they super- 
intend 118 schools, and are humane, pious, charitable to the poor, and 
hospitable to the stranger. The first British mission was that of the 
Baptists in 1812. There are but two missionaries, with five native teachers. 
The Wesleyan mission was established in 1814. These missionaries 
minister in the Hindoo, Portuguese, Singhalese, and English languages. 
This is limited to eight missionaries, and fourteen assistants, who have the 
management of the education of nearly six thousand scholars. Mr. Ben- 
nett says, “ Never did the ministers of the Established Church do them- 
selves greater honour than by the manner in which they collectively and 
individually extended the right hand of Christian fellowship to the Wes- 
leyan missionaries on the first establishment of their mission in 1815. 
This laid the foundation of that long-continued and existing cordiality, 
which the Government appeared desirous of encouraging; for, when the 
Wesleyan chapel was first opened at Colombo, the Governor Sir R. Brown- 
rigg with his family, the clergy of the Established Church, and the majority 
of the civil and military officers, were present.” The American mission 
was first established in 1816 in the northern parts of the island, and Mr. 
Bennett speaks highly of it. This mission occupies seven stations in the 
northern province, to which its attention was exclusively directed. Although 
last in the field, the Church Mission was established in 1818, and has dis- 
tinguished itself for its zeal in promoting native education. Occupying 
four stations, and having but nine missionaries in holy orders, they are 
assisted by about a hundred native teachers. In their schools are about 
2000 boys and 400 girls; the tracts they have distributed amount to 
420,000. The whole of the Scriptures and the Common Prayer-book 
have been translated into Singhalese, besides religious tracts and ele- 
mentary school-books. 

That Asiatic slavery should still exist at Ceylon, while the African 
negro is altogether free to work or to be idle, as may suit his inclination, 
certainly appears a very anomalous kind of legislation, and hardly con- 
sistent with one sound and substantial principle of humanity. But cer- 
tainly it appears that in the census of the population of the island, taken 
in 1835, the number of slaves was 27,397, including 14,108 males and 
13,289 females. ‘To the eternal honour of the humane Dutch and native 
proprietors in the Singhalese districts, Ceylon was the first and only colony 
under the British flag to make a voluntary concession of prospective slave- 
property to the principle upon which the imperial legislature subsequently 
acted. The Chief Justice (Sir Alexander Johnston) had only to suggest a 
plan to the slave-proprietors to have it adopted. The course which this 
benevolent and enlightened person espoused found a strenuous supporter 
in General Sir Robert Brownrigg, and the principal proprietors of domestic 
slaves among the Dutch inhabitants and native castes of Colombo addressed 
a petition to the Prince Regent declaratory of their determination to 
emancipate all children born of their slaves on or after his Royal High- 
ness’s birth-day, the 12th August, 1806. The author observes that the 
reception of this petition was as gracious as the most sanguine philan- 
thropist could have anticipated, and, its provisions having been confirmed 
by his Royal Highness, took effect agreeably to the intentions of the pe- 
titioners. a that period the domestic slaves were generally much happier 
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than the hired servants or free labourers, whose daily wages never exceeded 
sixpence for twelve hours’ labour ; but upon what moral principle the claims 
of the African slaves should have been considered so very paramount to 
those of the owners of Malabar slaves in Ceylon that not one shilling of the 
20,000,000/. could find its way nearer to that island than the Mauritius, 
no one has hitherto attempted to explain. Humanity will admit, that if 
the example set by the proprietors of domestic slaves in Ceylon did not 
give them a priority of claim in point of justice over those of the African 
slaves, their voluntary relinquishment of the rights of ownership over the 
issue of their slaves, from the 12th of August 1816, had at least entitled 
them to an equitable compensation out of the twenty millions of the public 
money voted by Parliament for the enfranchisement of the colonial 
slaves :—but these philanthropic individuals, instead of sharing in the 
public grant, are now doubly burdened through their own humanity ; for, 
by slavery continuing until death shall have carried off the present number 
of domestic slaves, they are bound to support the old and feeble, and 
consequently useless individuals, without receiving any allowance whatever 
for their maintenance ; little chance of obtaining relief by selling their 
rights as owners, because few will purchase under these circumstances ; 
and no succession of service to anticipate from the offspring of the slaves 
whom they are bound to maintain. 


Bennett’s Ceylon and its Capabilities. 


“* Ceylon,’ the author justly observes, 
‘*had no agent in Parliament to advocate 
either the claims of its slave-proprietors 
or of the slaves themselves, or surely 
the noble conduct of the Dutch inhabit- 
ants, burghers, and native castes of 
Ceylon, who had set such an example of 
humanity, and indeed of deference to the 
call of the nation, would not only not 
have been overlooked, but have been 


deemed entitled to a fair and adequate 
compensation, and the Asiatic slaves of 
Ceylon to an equal right of emancipation 
with their African contemporaries of the 
West Indies and Mauritius. For the 
sake of justice to the one, and of humanity 
to the other, I hope it is not even yet too 
late for their relative claims to be con- 
sidered and admitted by the British Legis- 
lature.’’* 





It was in 1814 that the great central province of Kandy, the residence 
of the native kings, was annexed to the British territories. General Brown- 
rigg was then governor of the island, and commander-in-chief of the 
British settlements. The origin of the war was owing to the molestation 
of the Singhalese, who had entered the Kandyan provinces for the purposes 
of trade. The Kandyan despot (Sree Wickremé Rajah Singha) refused 
all satisfaction or explanation, and war was therefore determined on ; 
and the defection of the First Adikar gave impulse to the rebellion, and 
ensured the assistance of the disaffected, in supplying the British army 
during their march upon the capital. This Rajah seems to have been a 
monster of cruelty. He sentenced the Adikar’s wife,and children, and brother, 
and his family, to the most ignominious deaths. The children were ordered 
to be beheaded before their mother’s face, and their heads to be pounded in 
a rice-mortar by her hands ! which, to save herself from the most diabolical 
torture and ignominious exposure, she submitted to attempt. The last of 





* It appears that the Government has enfranchised about 3500 female children of 
slaves during the last twenty-one years, and the number of adult slaves who have 
purchased their own manumission may be numbered at a thousand. A very strict 
registration of slaves is now kept, and extended throughout the island, of which the 
regulations may be seen in Mr. Bennett’s volume, p. 22—24. 
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the children was an infant at the breast, from which it was brutally torn 
away, the mother’s milk flowing from its mouth, to be sacrificed to the 
tyrant’s rage. ‘The Adikar’s brother was also beheaded, and the sisters- 
in-law bound together and thrown into a tank.—All Kandy, except near the 
palace, was for many days a scene of mourning and fasting; but the 
people were ripe for revolt, which on the appearance of our army effectu- 
ally broke out. The brave and veteran governor, instead of delegating 
his military command, took the field, determined to share every privation 
and danger, and to seek “ the tiger in his lair." The whole march was a 
bloodless one. The city of Kandy was taken possession of in Feb. 1815. 
In about four days after, the King was captured by a party of his own 
subjects, but, Mr. Bennett says, “‘ instead of being hanged on the nearest 
tree, this monster of depravity was treated as a sovereign prince, and with 
his numerous wives, conducted to Colombo, (his dagger still incrusted with 
the blood of one wife whom he had murdered!) and, having there re- 
ceived every attention, he was conveyed aboard the Cornwallis to Vellore, 
where he subsequently died.” Mr. Bennett adds, “that nothing great, 
except in point of neglect, had been done for Ceylon by the home au- 
thorities from the time of this conquest of Kandy in 1815, to the Right 
Honourable Sir George Murray's accession to the Colonial Seals in 1828 ; - 
from which period whatever good has since been extended to Ceylon, 
whether in respect of local improvements, increase of revenue, or rise in 
the estimation of the mercantile world, may justly be said to date. To 
these national benefits Sir J. Murray’s successor, Lord Goderich, added 
other public advantages and improvements, which have rendered the island 
of Ceylon the choicest colonial jewel in the imperial diadem.” But as 
people who have with difficulty obtained jewels, should have discretion 
enough to preserve them, the advice of the author should not be thrown 
away, when he remarks, “that on the supposition of the possibility of an 
enemy having a temporary command of the Indian seas, on a sudden break- 
ing out of a war, he might land, and with a very inconsiderable force he 
might march to Colombo, taking even Point de Giallé, before a redoubt of 
any consequence could be erected at the latter place. There would be no 
dependence on the Singhalese in the event of an attack by an European 
power, for they are an effeminate and cowardly race ; but the Kandyans, 
Mr. Bennett well describes, are a distinct species of the genus Felis ; 
over whom prudence and past experience suggest, that a wary eye should be 
kept. “ Wealthy and public-spirited individuals,” he says, “ who would 
Spare neither personal exertions nor private expense, are the persons most 
wanted in this island; and, if the capabilities of Ceylon were fully de- 
veloped, there would not be a square mile of land throughout the island, 
except the portion of its surface devoted to purposes of grazing, that 
might not teem with produce in the course of the next ten years ; for the 
most valuable intertropical productions of one kind or other will grow 
everywhere throughout the maritime provinces, and wheat and other 
European productions in the central provinces, so that from east to 
west and from north to south, if mere justice be done to the colony by 
giving proper encouragement to agriculture, the greatest abundance would 
be the certain result of the outlay of capital.” With fair encouragement 
to native agriculture, and proper management of the native resources of 
Ceylon, the island might be made to yield an incalculable excess of 
colonial produce over its consumption, and consequently of revenue over 
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its expenditure ; but the value of this splendid colony will scarcely ever 
be fully known, if the time for appreciating it by experiments be further 
indefinitely deferred, as it has been with but limited exceptions on the part 
of individuals of small and inadequate capital, for the last forty-six years. 
Although the trade of Ceylon has quadrupled since the amalgamation of 
the Kandyan kingdom with our former dominions, it may with propriety 
be said to be only now in its infancy; and therefore improved measures 
are indispensable to insure relief to the native agriculturalists, and 
stimulate them to abandon their present habits of indolence, by a more 
certain prospect of remunerating prices for the produce. The Singhalese are 
partial to the manufactures of Birmingham, Manchester, and Sheffield, 
except certain agricultural implements which they consider inferior to those 
of Holland. The higher ranks indulge in the best wines, particularly 
Madeira and Champagne, and no people set a higher value on British 
medicines, stationery, and perfumery, or relish with a keener zest English 
hams, cheeses, porter, ale, &c. all which they prefer to similar imports 
from France and America. But, to bring these articles into more general 
demand, the Singhalese must first be taught to appreciate the value of 
industry, which can only result from British example. This, and a con- 
siderable reduction in the taxes and the customs duties, will conjointly 
operate to increase the demand for British productions, and consequently 
add to the revenue of the Crown. 

As a specimen of what was effected by the author during the time he 
had the charge of the district of Mahagammé, and of his services thereby 
to the interest of the entire island and of the colonial Government, the 
following notices may be suflicient. He abolished the power of flogging 
convicts. He made tanks for the supply of water ; and a beautiful road 
from the cutchery to the town, planted with rows of the Ficus Bengalensis 
and Hibiscus populneus. He ascertained that the opium-poppy would 
attain the greatest perfection in Ceylon, and distributed seeds from 
Malwah to different stations best adapted to its culture. He endeavoured, 
by rewards and by his own example, to induce the inhabitants to habits 
of industry and cultivation. He planted the first coffee-garden ever known 
in the Mahagampattoo. He introduced the Manioc or Cassada root— 
a certain supply of a wholesome food among the natives, who previously 
had died in numbers from starvation. He introduced the Guinea-grass 
from Galle, vines from Teneriffe—also the Teneriffe mulberry, preparatory 
to the introduction of the silk-worm ; the Portugal fig and Bengal nut- 
meg, and almost every sort of vegetable for the table; and all this in the 
neglected and half-depopulated district of Mahagampattoo ; and lastly, as 
this district, on account of the unhealthiness of the climate, had been 
neglected alike by the Protestant and Roman Catholic churches, and as it 
was altogether destitute of a single place of Christian worship, and con- 
tiguous to the very meridian of paganism, the author offered his house in 
the most healthy part of the district for a missionary residence, and 
proposed also to build a temporary chapel free of expense to the mission.* 








* Of the Wesleyan missionaries in Ceylon, the author thus justly and honourably 
speaks. ‘* Since the first establishment of the Wesleyan missions in Ceylon, is there 
an individual, however bigoted he may be to any particular sect or creed, who can 
point out one exceptionable character that has belonged to it, whether as a Christian 
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This was in the year 1826 ; but, singular to relate, the district of Mahagam- 
pattoo is at this day as destitute as ever; and all this was done by one 
not living at his ease in a beautiful and luxurious retirement and a de- 
lightful country ; but in a district described by one of the highest function- 
aries in the civil service as a horrid unhealthy place, the air that you 
breathe being impregnated with the pestilence that is destroying all around 
you, and where there was scarcely a house without some of its inmates 
either dead or dying. 

In all common apprehension it would be supposed that services so eminent 
and useful, yet so unobtruding, would have been well known and duly 
estimated at the seat of power, and the sacrifices which were made, and 
the duties fulfilled, would have been rewarded by some marks of favour 
and promotion. We are deeply sorry to have to present the very reverse 
of this picture. Twice was Mr. Bennett attacked with the jungle fever 
while in the arduous performance of his duty under the burning sun (the 
rabid dog-star) of the tropics, and a few days after the second attack, 
viz. on the Ist of January, 1827, he received a communication from Govern- 
ment, which he shall relate in his own words. 
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‘*A second attack of fever was the until the 26th of the following June, for 


almost immediate consequence of my ex- 
posing myself in selecting and measuring 
the proper timber on the beach for the 
erection of the lighthouse; and a few 
days after, I received an order to return 
to England, and the very inadequate al- 
owance of 256/. for the passage—an un- 
welcome New Year’s gift from the colonial 
department for my long services, and 
unaccompanied by any proviso as to a 
homeward-bound ship, or no ship being 
in port at the time. It so happened that 
no European civilian would volunteer for 
the station, and the Government could 
not consistently order one to relieve me 
of my official duties, after its declaration 
of the 26th of October, in regard to an 
European commandant. I therefore re- 
tained office for two months after that 
order had reached me, but there was not 
a ship by which I could obtain a passage 


which I paid 3007. and I had neither 
salary nor allowances during the inter- 
mediate period. Upon this order, it does 
not become me to offer a single comment 
in these pages. There is only One from 
whom the future is not obscured, and 
justice may still lie in prospective. It is 
satisfactory to know that, as time does not 
run against the Crown, its equity towards 
the injured knows no prescription.—But 
at the moment that I received the order, 
and when the fever was at its height, and 
the result uncertain, my position, (parvum 
componere mayno) recalled to mind the 
memorable last words of ‘ a faithful servant 
of his Sovereign,’ with all their applicable- 
ness, solemnity, and truth ; for I too felt 
conscious, that I had not served my God 
as faithfully as I had served my king and 
country.”* 





and a loyal and devoted subject, or as a husband, father, brother, or friend 2—I might 


long pause for a reply.” 


* The author mentions in another place, (p. 303,) on the same subject, ‘ Under 


all the circumstances, and after so much affliction, I might perhaps have been justified 
in leaving the district, upon receiving the official order to return to England ; but 
I contented myself with making a respectful appeal to the proper authorities, and 
continued at my post till the collector of the province had made the best temporary 
arrangements he could for the safety of the public stores and treasure under my 
official charge; because, where example was every thing, it would not have been 
acting the part of an Englishman, for the only one in the district to have quitted it 
at the moment when his presence was most necessary to the interests of the public 
service.’’ 
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Mr. UrBan, July. 

I HEREWITH send you a view, 
painted on the spot in 1835, of one of 
a class of buildings now becoming rare, 
viz. the Church-House at Bray, in 
Berkshire, which, although it has re- 
cently lost much of its antique appear- 
ance, is still interesting on account of 
its picturesque projecting gable, and 
the Lich-gate under it. 

Church-houses, standing, as_ this 
does, within churchyards, if originally 
built for the residence of chantry 
priests, or of the parochial clergy, 
were, no doubt, consecrated ‘‘ ad opus 
ecclesiz,’”’ and repaired by the lords of 
manors, or the churchwardens, as par- 
sonages still are, or ought to be. A 
few, however, were originally used as 
manor-court houses, or as our modern 
vestry-rooms, or as bede-houses, or 
hospitals for persons who performed 
their religious services in some parti- 
cular chantry ; but most of them have, 
since the Reformation, been appro- 
priated to parochial poor, generally. 

Lich-gates are so denominated from 
the Anglo-Saxon word Lic—dead body, 
because ‘‘through them,” says Todd, 
*‘the dead are carried to the grave.” 
Those in towns are often substantial 
arches of masonry, as was that recently 
pulled down at Great Marlow, and the 
beautifully-sculptured entrance to St. 
Giles’s churchyard, Westminster, if 
indeed, so modern an edifice may be 
deemed a lich-gate. In villages, how- 
ever, they are commonly mere wooden 
porches, open at their sides, with 
thatched or tiled roofs, covering a gate 
which almost invariably turns upon 
a central pivot. Hone, in his Table 
Book, considers them merely “as rest- 
ing places for funerals, and for the 
shelter of the corpse until the minister 
arrives to commence the service for the 
dead ;” but since they are usually too 
small for such purposes, I am inclined 
to consider a lich-gate rather in the 
nature of the ancient ante-porticus to 
the atria or courts of ancient basilical 
churches, and, symbolically, perhaps as 
*© An arch of triumph for Death’s victories.”’ 

Bray Church-house, I am credibly 
informed, was erected for the abode of 
the chaplain of St. Mary’s chantry, 
which John Norys, esq. added to the 
east end of the north aisle of Bray 
church, A.D. 1446. But all traces of 
the altar and its appurtenances in this 


chantry, or of any screens that may 
have formerly separated it from the 
parochial chancel or the north aisle, 
and its painted glass, have disappeared, 
and the only remaining designations 
of its origin (although nearly effaced 
by whitewash) are certain scutiferous 
angels carved in relief, some with the 
ancient bearings of Norys of Ocholt— 
a chevron inter three raven’s heads 
erased—and others with this same coat 
impaling a bearing like, probably, an 
otter, otters having been subsequently 
granted by Edward IV. as supporters to 
the Norris family, one of those few 
families privileged, though not enno- 
bled, to have supporters, and of which 
honour two boldly sculptured and in- 
teresting specimens (the otters sup- 
porting the shield by holding its base 
in their mouths) still exist within 
shallow niches high up in the east 
wall, but also bedaubed with white- 
wash, so that they have become almost 
unintelligible. 

Previously, however, to the ‘ beau- 
tification’? which Bray Church suf- 
fered about three years ago, there was 
likewise against the east wall of this 
chantry a tablet of grey shelly mar- 
ble, on which, flatly raised above its 
surface, are two figures kneeling at a 
fold-stool—one, a man in armour, in- 
vested with a mantle having on the left 
shoulder the cross encircled with the 
mottoed garter of the order of St. 
George of England—the other, his wife, 
in a full-sleeved gown and ruff; be- 
hind the man six boys, and behind the 
woman six girls, all in attitude of 
prayer. At the upper part of this 
tablet are engraved on scrolls these 
sentences ; viz. 

‘€Vivit post funera Virtvs.”’ 
‘* Penitendum est, nam moriendum est.” 


At the dexter upper corner, ona shield, 
(No 1.) surrounded by a wreath of 
hay, is this coat of arms, viz.—a bend 
engrailed, cotised (for Fortescue) ; 
quartering Fretty, in chief three roses ; 
a crescent for difference. 

At the sinister upper corner, on a 
shield (No. 2.) is a coat of eight quar- 
terings, viz.: Ist and 8th, a plain field, 
quartering a fret, over all a fesse 
charged with a crescent for difference ; 
Norreys of Lancashire. 

2nd. A raven rising. 

3rd. A cross moline. 

4th. A fret. 
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5th. A cross botonée. 

6th. A lion double-queued rampant. 

7th. Three bars. 

On the fold-stool is the coat, No. 
2, impaling coat No. 1. Between the 
figures of the man and woman is the 
Norris motto, “ Faithfully sarve ;” 
and under them, cut in small capitals, 
this inscription : 

“* WitttAm Norreys, of Fifield in 
Bray, Esq. who was Vsher of the P’lia- 
ment House of the Noble Order of 
the Garter, a Gétlema Pencioner, Comp- 
troler of the works of Windesor Castle 
and Parks ther, & Keeper of Follijhon 
Parke, w" offices he had by y® gifte of 
Qween Marie, enjoyed theime duringe 
life, most faithfully servinge his noble 
Soveraine Qweene Elizabeth, a Justice of 
peace of Barkshere, euer of honest beha- 
vior and good reputation: favoringe the 
vertvvs, plesuringe mannie, hurtinge none, 
died at his howse of Fifild, 16 Aprilis, 
1591, at the Aage of 68 years, after he 
had bé maried 43 years, & had issue 6 
sons & 6 doughters, & is interred by 
his Awncestors, under the stone graven 
w'" his armes hearbefore liinge. 

Innocuus vixi, si me post funera ledas, 
Ceelesti Domino, facta (sceleste) lues. 

Maria ex Fortescuori familia adhuc su- 
perstes vidua relicta supradicti Willielmi 
Norreys, hoc monumentum suis expensis 
optimo suo marito defuncto curavit fieri 
9 Augusti 1592.” 

But, with the usual ignorance of 
churchwardens, though not without a 
very respectful private remonstrance 
from my pen to the Vicar, during the 
progress of this beautification, on the 
impropriety ofdisplacing any memorials 
of the dead (and especially of the re- 
latives of the pious founder of this 
chantry), from their pristine situation, 
the aforesaid tablet has been removed 
to a pier of the south aisle, and the 
** stone graven” alluded to in the above 
inscription, and others that covered the 
remains of the “‘awncestors” of the 
Norys family, have been placed in an 
opposite corner, under the theatrical 
inclined-plane pewing with which the 
parishioners of Bray are now accom- 
modated. And, not to notice sundry 
other desecrations, the figured tiles 
formerly about the altar have been 
variously dispersed, and supplanted by 
a wooden block pavement; and the 
brass of Justiciary Laken, of 1475, 
removed from the east end of the south 
aisle the chantry which was, proba- 


bly, of his wife Syferwast’s family, 
has been so placed under the pulpit 
(with his head dishonourably north- 
ward) that the tips of his shoes are the 
only parts now visible. Future anti- 
quaries must therefore contemplate the 
official costume displayed by this in- 
teresting brass, either in Gough’s 
great work on Sepulchral Monuments, 
or among the accurate representations 
of brasses now in course of publication 
by the Messrs. Waller, to whom, 
some time since, I presented a rubbing 
from it. Fortunately, however, the 
plain brass labels, with the following — 
memorials of the first chantry priest, 
andofa contemporary vicar, yet remain, 
although their portraitures have long 
ago disappeared. 

Wie jacet Magist™ Wil’m's Oper, 
vicari’ eccli’e De Grape, qui obiit ulti’s 
die DZanuar A° O'ni me eeee? rl? cuj’ 
ai’e pp’e’t’r deug. 

Orate yp’ ai’a Oni Chome Attelude 
Capetlani, cuj' ai’e p’p’ciet* O's. Amen. 

St. Mary’s chantry is mentioned in 
the will of its founder, and was chiefly 
maintained by certain lands attached 
to Fyfield House estate, enumerated in 
an Extent of the Royal Manor of Braye 
now in my possession, taken in the 
third year of Elizabeth’s reign, at 
which time a John Norris, successor to 
an Edward Norris, held that mansion. 


Yours, &c. PLANTAGENET. 
Mr. Ursan, 

MY friend PLrantaGenet having 
intimated to me his intention of trans- 
mitting to you a view of the old build- 
ing at the south-east entrance of Bray 
church-yard, I beg to accompany his 
communication with a copy from the 
Tower Rolls of the Foundation Charter 
of St. Mary’s chantry in Bray church ; 
from which, and from the figures 1448 
cut into an oak beam on the west side 
of the porch constituting the lower 
portion of this building, I conclude 
that it was erected by John Norys, 
esq. as a residence for the chaplain of 
the aforesaid chantry, founded by him 
A.D. 1446. 

This edifice was repaired, but with 
considerable modification, four or five 
years ago, by the present incumbent 
of Bray; and PLaANTAGENET’s repre- 
setitation is the more valuable as ac- 
curately shewing its original form. 

Yours, &. G.C.G. 
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FounpATION CHARTER OF THE NorRIs 
CHANTRY, IN THE ParisH CHURCH 
or Bray, BERKSHIRE. 


[Pat. 25 Hen. VI. p. 1, m. 26.] 


De Cantaria fundanda.—Rex omnibus 
ad quos, &c. salutem. Sciatis, quod de 
gratia nostra speciali, concessimus et li- 
centiam dedimus pro nobis et heredibus 
nostris, quantum in nobis est, WILLIEL- 
MO episcopo SAaRuM, JoHANNI Norys 
armigero, et Tooma Lupe vicario paro- 
chialis ecclesie de Bray, quod ipsi, aut 
duo seu unus eorum diutius supervivens, 
ad laudem et gloriam Dei, quandam Can- 
tariam perpetuam in honore beatissime et 
gloriosissime ac intemerate Virginis Ma- 
rie infra dictam ecclesiam de Bray, de 
uno Capellano perpetuo divina in honore 
beatissime et gloriosissime ac intemerate 
Virginis Marie ad altare dicte Virginis in- 
fra dictam ecclesiam de Bray, Sarum dio- 
cesi, pro bono statu nostro dum vixerimus 
et ipsorum Episcopi Johannis et Thome ac 
omnium aliorum qui terras et tenementa 
seu possessiones aliqua ad sustentationem 
Cantariz seu Capellani ejusdem dederint 
seu contulerint, vel alias ad sustentationem 
Cantariz et Capellani hujusmodi manus 
porrexerint adjutrices, et pro anima et 
animabus suis postquam ab hac luce mi- 
graverimus et migraverint, animabusque 
omnium fidelium, singulis diebus, nisi 
rationabilis excusationis causa interveniat, 
celebraturo, aliaque pietatis et caritatis 
opera juxta ordinationem ipsorum episco- 
pi Johannis et Thome aut duorum seu 
unius eorum diutius viventis in hac parte 
faciendam imperpetuum impleturo, facere, 
fundare, et stabilire possint et possit; et 
quod Cantaria illa cum sic facta fundata et 
stabilita fuerit Cantaria beate Mari de 
Bray, ac quilibet Capellanus Cantariz 
illius pro tempore existens capellanus per- 
petuus ejusdem Cantarie imperpetuum 
nuncupentur. Et quod Capellanus Can- 
tariz illius cum Cantaria illa sic facta fun- 
data et stabilita fuerit, et quilibet succes- 
sor suus Capellanus Cantarie illius per 
nomen Capellani Cantarie Beate Marie 
de Bray sit persona abilis [sic] in lege ad 
prosequendum et defendendum omnimo- 
das actiones reales personales et mixtas 
sectas querelas et demandas in quibus- 
cumque curiis, et coram quibuscumque 
justitiariis et judicibus spiritualibus et 
temporalibus, et quod possit in eisdem 
respondere et responderi, et sit similiter 
persona abilis [sic] in lege ad perquiren- 
dum terras tenementa redditus et servitia, 
et alias possessiones quecumque. Con- 
cessimus etiam quod cum Cantaria illa, 
cum sic facta fundata et stabilita fuerit, 
Capellanus Cantarie illius pro tempore 
existens terras tenementa et redditus ad 
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valorem decem librarum per annum, que 
de nobis immediate teneantur in capite, seu 
alias per servitium militare de quacumque 
persona, seu quibuscumque personis, ea 
ei dare concedere sive assignare volenti- 
bus, se volentibus perquirere possit haben- 
da et tenenda sibi et successoribus suis 
Capellanis Cantarie preedicte in suam 
sustentationem et supportationem one- 
rum eidem Cantarie necessarie incum- 
bentium juxta ordinationem in hac parte 
ut premittitur faciendam imperpetuum. 
Statuto de terris, &c. &c. &c. 

Teste Rege apud Westmonasterium ix 
die Septembris. 


Mr. Urnsan, 

WITH regard to the picturesque 
form for building Gothic churches 
lately discussed in your pages, I have 
long thought that by placing their 
towers or belfries at or near the centre 
instead of the west end, we should 
then have more graceful edifices than 
we commonly now meet with. But 
since the propriety of such situation 
for towers as well as of your cor- 
respondent G, C.’s equalization of the 
height of naves and chancels is a grave 
question, requiring more ecclesiological 
lore than I deem it prudent to hold 
myself, individually, responsible for— 
it must be referred to the judgment of 
the architectural societies of Oxford 
and Cambridge, or to that of an Asso- 
ciation recently established in London, 
which, endeavouring to preserve with 
our other ancient National monuments 
those of a sacred character, proposes 
to offer suggestions to any persons 
interested either in the erection, restora- 
tion, or repair of churches as to the 
proper mode in which it should be 
effected. 

And here I must say a few words, 
by-the- bye, on aisles ; which, although 
they may improve the picturesque 
appearance of a church, and, when 
considered either economically, or 
architecturally as a kind of flying 
buttresses, may possibly be useful— 
surely, Sir, we Protestants should 
look with some suspicion at their 
employment in English churches, if 
they be chiefly intended (as Mr. Pugin 
implies) for those pompous Roman 
Catholic processions in which the 
consecrated wafer is carried about 


lifted up to be worshipped ; unless, 
indeed, we would be aiding him in 
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building churches for the use of a 
future Roman Catholic population. 

I was much interested by the idea 
of your correspondent Mr. Barnes, in 
your last December Magazine, for 
erecting churches, the quantity of 
whose several parts shall be in mu- 
sical harmonic proportion to each 
other. But, although I cannot imagine 
that this is the true key to the har- 
monious form of such few ancient 
ecclesiastical structures as have de- 
scended to us in an unmutilated state, 
I am strongly of opinion, with Mr. 
Billings (who I hope will favour us 
with fuller views on this subject than 
he yet has done), that there does cer- 
tainly exist some arithmetical or geo- 
metrical module that may eventually 
unloose the hidden chords of archi- 
tectural harmony. 

In the dilemma, therefore, in which 
we now are placed between the Cam- 
bridge Camdenians and Church-build- 
ing committees, I beg respectfully to 
submit that a general council of our 
Bishops, duly gathered together, should 
ordain what parts of ancient Roman 
Catholic churches must not be copied, 
and what parts may—strengthening 
their mandate by documentary evidence, 
(if to be found,) as to the utility and 
origin of such parts and portions, 
whether relating to construction, furni- 
ture, or ornament; and distinguishing 
those parts ordered authoritatively to 
be destroyed (except by Puritans) from 
those that, not having been included 
in such order, I humbly conceiveshould 
still be retained and honoured without 
subjecting us to be scoffed at as Pu- 
seyites by ignorant people, who never 
read the thirty-nine articles, nor know 
the tenets of a true Church-of-England 
man. 


Yours, &c. PLANTAGENET. 





Me. URBAN, Dorchester, Jan. 


THERE is now, I think, no longer 
anything which your correspondent 
G. C. and myself can dispute. I 
readily allow that while there must 
be three terms in a harmonic propor- 
tion, and that the height of a low 
chancel may be one of them, yet that 
those three terms may be found in a 
church with an equal chancel, the first 
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of them being the whole height of the 
tower, the second the height of the 
tower above the nave, and the third 
that of the nave itself, as is the case 
with my outline; and I am very glad, 
for the sake of architecture more than 
my own, that the doctrine of harmonic 
proportion has made a favourable im- 
pression on at least one well instructed 
mind. I strongly believe that, whether 
it was held in Greece exclusively by 
those who were initiated in the 
mysteries of numbers learnt in Egypt 
by Pythagoras and others, or by the 
Grecian cultivators of the liberal arts 
in common, and whether it was kept 
in the best ages of Christian archi- 
tecture by all master masons or only 
by the freetmasons, it is one of the 
keys to beauty in form which we have 
yet to recover; and I think that the 
chief dimensions of all churches of 
confessedly beautiful outline, would 
corroborate my opinion by still an- 
swering quite or nearly the conditions 
of harmonic proportion. As this matter 
cannot be unworthy of investigation I 
should be most happy to try any dimen- 
sions that may fall into my own hands ; 
though, with a very little attention to 
harmonic proportion, as given in almost 
any mathematical work, any of your 
readers may test the dimensions of a 
church himself. @ne of the most 
simple modes of * gs0 is, as I said 
in my former letter, .4 take the greatest 
and least of tlftée unequal heights or 
breadths, and multiply them together 
for-a product, to add them together 
for a sum, and then divide twice the 
product by their sum, and if the quotient 
should be equal to the middle one of 
the three heights or breadths they are 
in harmonic proportion. For ex- 
ample, if the whole tower were 60 
feet high, the nave 20 feet high, and 
the part of the tower above the nave 
were consequently 30 feet, then the 
greatest and least of the dimensions 
would be 60 and 20, which, being 
multiplied together, would produce 
1200. Then, taking twice that pro- 
duct, 2400, and dividing it by the sum 
of the 60 and 20, which would be 80, 
we should have 30, the middle term. 
W. Barnes. 
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Mr. Ursan, Wirksworth, Dec. 22. 

FROM the great additional interest 
that is given to papers of periodical 
criticism when the names of the writers 
are known, it has often occurred to me 
that a communication pointing out 
the authors of some of the best es- 
says in the Quarterly Review might 
not be unacceptable to some of your 
numerous readers. I have been also 
led to this conclusion, from the avidity 
with which one always reads in the 
amusing and interesting Diary of the 
late Mr. Green, and in other parts of 
your Magazine, the names of the 
writers of striking articles in the 
Quarterly Review mentioned. The 
popularity, too, of such works as 
Southey’s Essays from the Quarterly, 
and the recent publication of Smith’s, 
Macaulay’s, and Lord Jeftrey’s contri- 
butions to the Edinburgh Review, 
show that the value of these essays is 
not lost by time. 

The list of contributors I send is 
derived from sources accessible to all, 
and is probably familiar to most of 
your readers. There may be some, 
however, whose means of literary in- 
formation are, like mine, but limited, 
and who may be gratified to know the 
names of such writers of articles in 
the Quarterly as may have formerly 
delighted and i ‘Ar sted them. 

The Quarte.., Review is a store- 
house of some of t.. finest writing 
and the best criticism in the English 
language ; and it may lead to a re-pe- 
rusal of some of its admirable essays 
when it is known by whom they were 
contributed. 

An ulterior object therefore in com- 
municating this imperfect catalogue of 
authors, is to induce some of your 
numerous correspondents to render it 
more complete. It can be no violation 
of the secrets of literary criticism to 
publish the names of such writers as 
have acknowledged the authorship 
themselves, or of such as have tran- 
spired through the usual channels of 
information. Indeed the distinction 
of having contributed to the Quarterly 
Review is an honour which few would 
wish to conceal, and it is desirable 
that the public should know to whom 
they are indebted for so much in- 
struction and amusement. 

In the following list I have men- 
tioned my authority where it was ac- 

Gent. Mage. Voi. XXI, 
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cessible : some names, however, I have 
derived from report, and for others, the 
reference to the authority was for- 
gotten, or not at hand. 

But | believe all may be depended 
on, except one or two to which a 
note of interrogation is added, and 
about which I had some doubt. 

The present communication extends 
over the early series of the Review, up 
to the first Index ; and, if you consider 
it worthy of publication in your ex- 
cellent Magazine, I shall have great 
pleasure in continuing it in one or two 
other numbers up to the present time. 

Yours, &c. T. P. 
VOL. I. 

Art. 2, p. 19. Reliques of Burns.— 
Sir Walter Scott. 

Art. 13, p. 134. Chronicle of the 
Cid.—Sir Walter Scott. 

Art. 16, p. 178. Carr’s Caledonian 
Sketches.—Sir Walter Scott and Sir C. 
E. Grey. 

Art. 1, p. 241. Gertrude of Wyo- 
ming.—Sir Walter Scott. 

Art. 7, p. 337. John de Lancaster. 
—Sir Walter Scott. 

(Vide Scott’s Miscellaneous Works, 
and Life by Lockhart, passim.) 

Art. 10, p. 107. La Place.—Dr. 
Thos. Young. 

(Vide *‘ A Catalogue of the Works 
and Essays of the late Dr. Young, 
found in his own Handwriting, to 
1827,” in Brande’s Quarterly Journal 
of Science, vol. 28, p. 154.) 

Art. 17, p. 193. Baptist Missions. 
—Mr. Southey. 

(Vide Correspondence of Wilber- 
force, vol. 2, p. 264.) 

Art. 7, p. 78. Sir Philip Sidney.— 
Mr. D’ Israeli. 

Art. 12, p. 387. Sydney Smith’s 
Sermons.—J. W. Croker. 

(Vide S. Smith’s Works, passim.) 

Art. 17, p. 437. Austrian State 
Papers.—Mr. Canning. 

VOL. II. 

Art. 2, p. 24. Transactions of the 
Missionary Society.—Mr. Southey. 

Art.8, p.155. Insanity.—Dr. Young. 

Art.10,p.337.LaPlace.—Dr. Young. 

(Vide loc. cit.) 

Art. 7, p. 146. Miss Edgeworth’s 
Tales.—Mr. Gifford the Editor. 

Art. 17, p. 426. Battle of Talavera. 
—Sir Walter Scott. 

Art. 5, p. 288. Kerr Porter’s Travels. 
—Bp. Heber. 
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(Vide his Life by his Widow, vol. 
1, p. 362.) 

Art. 14, p. 375. Characters of Fox. 
—J. H. Frere. 

(Vide Quar. Rev. vol. 4, p. 207, and 
Heber’s Life, vol. 1, p. 363.) 

Art. 15, p. 401. Warburton’s Let- 
ters.—Dr. T. D. Whitaker. 

(Vide Gent’s. Mag.) 


VOL. III. 


Art. 1, p. 1. Herculanensia.—Dr. 
Young. 

Art. 5, p. 368. Eau Medicinale.— 
Dr. Young. 

Art. 15, p. 462. Mémoires d’Ar- 
cueil.—Dr. Young. 

(Vid. loc. cit.) 

Art. 3, p. 339. Fatal Revenge.— 
Sir Walter Scott. 

Art. 16, p. 481. Aikin on Song 
Writing.—Sir Walter Scott. 

(Vide Misc. Prose Works, &c.) 

Art. 15, p. 185. Sydney Smith’s 
Sermons.—Mr. Croker. 

(Vide S. Smith’s Works.) 

Art. 18, p. 218. Lives of Nelson.— 
Mr. Southey. 

(Vide his Life of Nelson, passim.) 

Art. 17, p. 492. Lady of the Lake.* 
—Mr. Geo. Ellis. 


VOL. IV. 


Art. 1, p. 281. Crabbe’s Borough.— 
Mr. Gifford. 

(Vide Crabbe’s Life by his Son, 
passim.) 

Art. 8, p. £11. Clarke’s Travels.— 
Mr. Southey. 

Art. 13, p. 480. Evangelical Sects. 
—Mr. Southey. 

Art. 12, p. 177. Replies to Calum- 
nies against Oxford.—Rev. J. Davison, 
late Fellow of Oriel. 

(Vide his Works, p. 349.) 

Art. 13, p. 207. Life of Pitt.—J. 
H., Frere. 

(This beautiful article is ascribed by 
Lord Brougham to Mr. Frere, and is 
generally supposed to be written by 
him. It was kept a great secret at the 
time. Vide Ed. Review, vol. 68, p. 
227, and Heber’s Life, vol. 1, p. 363.) 

Art. 9, p. 403. Sadleir’s State Pa- 
pers.—Edm. Lodge. 

(Vide Gent’s. Mag. April, 1839.) 





* “T have always considered this arti- 
cle as the best specimen of contemporary 
criticism on Scott’s poetry.”” Lockhart’s 
Life of Scott, vol. ii. p. 296. 


Art. 14, p. 514. Miss Mitford’s 
Poems. Rev. John Mitford.t 

(Vide Quart. Rev. vol. 57, p. 323.) 

Art. 15, p- 518. Bullion Committee. 
—Geo. Ellis and Mr. Canning. 

(Vide Scott’s Life, 2d edit. vol. 3, 
p. 366.) 

VOL. V. 

Art. 2, p. 40. Southey’s Curse of 
Kehama.—Sir W. Scott. 

(Vide Scott’s Misc. Prose Works, 
vol. 17, p. 301.) 

Art. 9, p. 437. Pindar.—Bishop 
Heber. 

(Vide Heber’s Life, vol. 1, p. 369.) 

Art. 7, p. 120. Sinclair’s Remarks, 
&c.—Mr. Geo. Ellis and Mr. Canning. 

(Vide Scott’s Life, vol. 2, p. 379.) 

Art. 13, p. 498. Letters of Mad. du 
Deffand.—J. W. Croker. 

Art. 1, p. 273. Strabo.—Rev. Thos. 
Falkener, M.D. 

(Vide Memoir of Dr. Falkener, 
Gent’s. Magazine.) 

VOL, VI. 

Art. 1, p. 1. Dugald Stewart.—Mr. 
Bowdler ? 

» ay Life of Wilberforce, vol. 4, p. 
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Art. 4, p. 74. Cuthbert on Tides.— 
Dr. Young. 

(Vid. loc. cit.) 

Art. 8, p. 124. Hardy’s Life of Ld. 
Charlemont.—Earl of Dudley. 

(Vide Letters to Bp. of Llandaff, and 
Quart. Rev. No. 114, p. 323.) 

Art. 4, p.405. Montgomery’s Poems. 
—Mr. Southey. 

Art. 9, p. 462. Ford’s Dramatic 
Works.—Mr. Gifford. 

(The paragraph page 485, beginning 
‘We would be well content to rest 
here,” relates to Charles Lamb.) 

Art. 10, p. 166. Edgeworth’s Essays. 
—Rev.J.Davison. Anadmirablearticle. 

(Vide his Works, page 409.) 

Art. 5, p. 419. National Education. 
—Mr. Canning? 

(Vide Life of Canning in Fisher’s 
Gallery of Portraits.) 

Art. 11, p. 518. C. J. Fox.—J. H. 
Frere. 

VOL. VII. 

Art. 9, p. 159. Criminal Law.—Rev. 
J. Davison. Works, p. 459. 

Art. 10, p. 180. Childe Harold. — 
Mr. Geo. Ellis. 

+ ‘Erroneously _ ascr ibed to Sir W. 
Scott in Lockhart’s Life of Sir Walter. 
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Art. 12, p. 382. Warburton.—Dr. 
T. D. Whitaker. 

(Vide Gent. Magazine.) 

Art. 2, p. 265. Roscoe on Reform. 
—FEarl of Dudley. 

Art. 7, p. 313. Horne Tooke.—Earl 
of Dudley. 

(Vide Lord Dudley’s Letters and 
Quar. Rev. No. 133, p. 97, &c.) 

Art. 8, p. 329. Tales of Fashionable 
Life.—Mr. Gifford. 

(Vide Crabbe’s Works, vol. iv. p. 
79.) 

Art. 16, p. 441. Markland’s Euri- 
pides.—Peter Elmsley. 

(Vid. Penny Cyclop. vol. ix. p. 368.) 

Art. 11, p. 200. Lay Baptism. 

(This articleis supposed to be written 
by Bp. Heber, as he wrote and, I be- 
lieve, published a defence of it.) 


VOL, VIII. 


Art. 1, p. 1. National Education.— 
Mr. Canning. 

(Vid. Life of Canning in Fisher’s 
Gallery of Portraits.) 

Art. 4, p. 65. Davy’s Chemical Phi- 
losophy.—Dr. T. Young. 

(Vid. loc. cit.) 

Art. 3, p. 302. Gustavus 1V.—Bp. 
Heber. 

(Vide his Life, vol. i. p. 339.) 

Art. 4, p. 319. Poor Laws.—Mr. 
Southey. 

(Republished in his Essays.) 

Art.6,p.374. Lichtenstein’s Travels. 
—Sir John Barrow. 

(Vid. his art. ‘‘ Africa,” Encyclo- 
pedia Britan. 7th edit.) 


VOL, IX. 

Art. 11, p. 207. Rogers’s Poems.— 
Earl of Dudley. 

Art. 3, p. 313. Wakefield and Fox. 
—tEarl of Dudley. 

(Vid. his Letters and Quart. Review, 
No. 133, p. 96.) 

Art. 6, p. 89. Baron de Grimm.— 
Mr. Merivale. 

(Vide Moore’s Byron, vol. iii. p. 9.) 

Art. 8, p. 125. Artificial Memory.— 
R. J. Wilmot, esq. 

(Vide his Life, vol. i. p. 391.) 

Art. 10, p. 162. Clarke’s Travels.— 
Bp. Heber. 

(Vid. Byron’s Works, vol. xvi. p. 48.) 

Art. 1, p. 265. British Fisheries.— 
Sir John Barrow. 

(Vid. Encyc. Brit., 7th edit. vol. 
ix. p. 590, &c.) 
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Art. 13, p. 466. Blackall on Drop- 
sies.—Dr. T. Young. 

(Vid. loc. cit.) 

Art. 15, p. 480. Bridal of Trier- 
main.—Mr. G. Ellis. 

(Vide Lockhart’s Life of Scott, 2d 
edit., vol. iv. p. 60.) 

VOL. xX. 

Art. 4, p. 57. Grimm’s Correspond- 
ence.—Mr. Merivale. 

(Vid. Byron’s Works, loc. cit ) 

Art. 5, p. 90. History of Dissenters. 
—Mr. Southey. 

Art. 5, p. 409. Lives of Bossuet and 
Fenelon.—Mr. Southey. 

Art, 3, p. 331. Lord Byron’s Giaour. 
—Mr. G, Ellis. 

(Vide Byron’s Works, vol. ix. p. 
158.) 

Art. 10, p. 353. De l’Allemagne.— 
Bp. Heber. 

(Vid. Life, vol. i. p. 482.) 

Art. 12, p. 250. Adelung’s History 
of Languages.—Dr. Young. 

Art. 6, p. 427. Goethe on Colours.— 
Dr. Young. 

(Vid. Brande’s Jour. loc. cit.) 

Art. 1, p. 301. Patronage-—Earl of 
Dudley. 

(Vid. Q. R. No. 133, p- 90.) 


VOL. XI. 


Art. 3, p.42. On Light.—Dr. Young. 

Art. 14, p. 203. Bancroft on Colours. 
—Dr. Young. 

Art. 4, p. 313. Davy’s Agricultural 
Chemistry.—Dr. Young. 

Art. 16, p. 347. Adams on the Eye. 
—Dr. Young. 

(Vid. Brande’s Journal, loc. cit.) 

Art. 6, p. 78. Montgomery’s Poems. 
—Mr. Southey. 

Art. 11, p. 428. The Corsair, &c.— 
Mr. Geo. Ellis. 

(Vid. Byron’s Works, vol. ix. p. 311, 
and vol, x. p. 45.) 

Art. 7, p. 354. Waverley.—Mr. Gif- 
ford. 

(Vid. Scott’s Life, vol. v. p. 150.) 

Art. 9, p- 399. Grimm’s Correspond- 
ence.—Mr. Merivale. 


VOL. XII. 


Art 1, p. 1. Flinders’s Voyage.—Sir 
John Barrow. 

Art. 4, p. 90. Wells on Dew.—Dr. 
Young. 

Art. 7, p. 146. The Poor. — Mr. 
Southey. 
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Art. 10, p. 509. Roberts’s Letters. 
—Mr. Southey. 

(Vid. Crabbe’s Works, vol. v. p. 39.) 

Art. 5, p. 100. Wordsworth’s Ex- 
cursion.—Charles Lamb. 

(“ But so mercilessly mangled by 
Mr. Gifford, the editor, that I entreated 
Wordsworth not to read it.” Vide 
Letters of C. Lamb, p. 323.) 

Art. 11, p. 239. Buonaparte.—J. W. 
Croker? 

Art. 3, p. 369. Gibbon.—Dr. Whit- 
aker. 

(Vide Life of Gibbon, by Milman. 
Introduction, page 5.) 

Art. 9, p. 501. Guy Mannering.— 
Mr. Gifford. 


VOL, XIII. 


Art. 11, p. 193. Wraxall’s Memoirs. 
—J. W. Croker. 

Art. 3, p. 340. Marsh’s Hore Pelas- 
gice.—Ugo Foscolo. 

Art. 12, p. 215. Life of Wellington. 
—Mr. Southey. 

Art. 9, p. 448. Life of Wellington. 
—Mr. Southey. 


VOL. XIV. 


Art. 1, p. 285. Culloden Papers.— 
Sir W. Scott. 

Art. 9, p. 188. Emma.—Sir W. 
Scott. 

(Vide Life of Scott, vol. 7, p. 4, and 
Misc. Prose Works, vol. 20, p. 1.) 

Art. 6, p. 120. Mendicity.—Mr. 
Southey. 

(Republished.) 

Art. 4, p. 96. Hermes Scythicus.— 
Dr. Young. 

Art. 3, p. 53. Buonaparte.—J. W 
Croker. 

Art. 10, p.513. The Elgin Marbles. 
—J. W. Croker. 

Art. 3, p. 368.—De Humboldt’s 
Travels.—Sir J. Barrow. 

(Vide Byron’s Works, vol. 16, p. 
53.) 

Art. 10, p. 201. Wordsworth’s 
White Doe.—Mr. Gifford. 


VOL. XV. 


Art. 8, p. 187. The Poor.—Mr. 
Southey. 

Art. 12, p. 537. Works on England. 
—Mr. Southey. 

(Both these essays were re-pub- 
lished by Mr. Southey.) 

Art. 9. p. 236. Malcolm’s Persia.— 
Bp. Heber. 
(Vide his Life by Mrs. H.) 





Art. 5, "p. 307. Insanity and Mad- 
houses. —Dr. Uwins. 

(Vide Memoir of Dr. Uwins in 
Gent. Magazine.) 

Art. 10, p. 476. Baptismal Regene- 
ration.—Rev. John Davison. 

(Vide Works, p. 337.) 

Art. 5, p. 125. The Antiquary.— 
Mr. Gifford. 


VOL. XVI. 


Art. 8, p. 129. North West Pas- 
sage.—Sir John Barrow. 

(Vide his ‘‘ Polar Regions,” passim.) 

Art. 9, p. 172. Childe Harold.— 
Sir Walter Scott. 

Art. 8, p. 430. Tales of my Land- 
lord.—Sir Walter Scott. 

(Vide his Life, and Miscellaneous 
Prose Works, vol. 19, p. 1; where Sir 
Walter explains the reason why he 
reviewed his own work.) 

Art. 11, p. 225. Parliamentary Re- 
form.—Mr. Southey. 

Art. 10, p. 511. Popular Disaffec- 
tion.—Mr. Southey. 

(Both these essays were republished 
by Mr. Southey.) 

Art. 10, p. 208. Buonaparte.—J. 
W. Croker. 

Art. 9, p. 480. Buonaparte.—J. W. 
Croker. 

(From Report.) 


VOL. XVII. 


Art. 7, p. 160. Clarke’s Travels.— 
Mr. Southey. 

Art. 11, p. 260. France, by Lady 
Morgan.—J. W. Croker. 

Art. 9, p. 506. Answer to Mr. 
Warden.—J. W. Croker. 

(Report.) 

Art. 9, p. 229. Peron. Voyag. de 
Decouvertes.—Sir J. Barrow. 

VOL, XVIII. 

Art. 1, p. 1. Lope de Vega.—Mr. 
Southey. 

(Vide Crabbe’s Works, vol. 2, p. 5.) 

Art. 1, p. 261. Poor Laws.—Mr. 
Southey. 

Art. 4, p. 99. History of Brazil._— 
Bp. Heber. 

(Vide his Life, vol. 1, p. 482.) 

Art. 7, p. 423. Military Bridges.— 
Sir W. Scott. 

(Vide Scott’s Life, vol. 4, p, 121.) 

Art. 13, p. 502. Kirkton’s History of 
the Church of Scotland.—Sir W.Scott. 

(Vide Misc. Prose Works, vol. 19, 
pe 213.) 
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Art. 6, p. 135. De Humboldt’s 
Travels.—Sir J. Barrow. 

Art. 11, p. 199. Northern Passage. 
—Sir J. Barrow. 

(Vide Blackwood’s Mag. vol. 5, p. 
152.) 

Art. 8, p.431. Burney: Behring’s 
Strait.—Sir J. Barrow. 

Art. 4, p- 335. The Congo Expedi- 
tion. 

(This article was compiled from 
documents sent over by Mr. Salt. 
Vide Life of Mr. Salt, vol. 1, p. 492.) 

Art, 12, p. 223. Panorama d’An- 
gleterre.—J. W. Croker. 

Art. 13, p. 229. Life of Watson, 
Bp. of Lilandaff.—Dr. T. D. Whitaker. 

(Vide Tate’s Mag. No. 10, p. 688.) 


VOL. XIX. 


Art. 1, p. 1. Evelyn’s Memoirs.— 
Mr. Southey. 

(Vide Hone’s Lives of Eminent 
Christians.) 

Art. 3, p. 79. Means of improving 
the People.—Mr. Southey. 

(Republished.) 


Art. 5, p. 131. Russia.—Bp. Heber. 

(Vide Life, vol. 1, p. 486.) 

Art. 9, p. 215. Childe Harold.— 
Sir W. Scott. 

(Vide Prose Works, vol. 17, p. 
337.) 

Art. 14, p. 492. Education Com- 
mittee.—Dr. Monk, Bp. of Glouces- 
ter. 

Art. 4, p. 188. Horace Walpole.— 
J. W. Croker. 

Art. 5, p.- 357. Small Pox and Vac- 
cination.—Dr. Uwins. 

(Vide Memoir in Gent. Mag.) 

Art. 6, p. 178. Light’s Travels in 
Egypt; and 

Art. 8, p. 391. Antiquities of Egypt. 

(These two articles were compiled 
from documents sent over by Mr. Salt. 
Vide Life of Salt, vol. 1, p. 492.) 

Art. 12, p. 250. Bellamy’s Tran- 
slation of the Bible ; and 

Art. 11, p. 446. Bellamy’s Reply.— 
Mr. Goodhugh, author of Motives to 
the study of Biblical Literature. 

(Vide Gent. Magazine.) 

(To be continued.) 





SOME PARTICULARS RESPECTING THE ENGLISH ECCLESIASTICAL COURTS. 
(Continued from p. 40.) 


BUT a clearer view may be obtained 
by examining this jurisdiction more in 
detail. 

Its two grand departments, com- 
prising various sub-divisions, were 
and are causes of office (or correction) 
and of instance, the former being 
necessarily in the criminal, and the 
latter in the civil form. Besides these, 
however, there were also certain other 
causes which partook of the character 
of both, or, in the language of eccle- 
siastical law, were cause criminales 
civiliter intentate. 

I will begin with the criminal juris- 
diction, to which both clerks and laics 
were equally subject. These causes 
were instituted in three modes, viz. 
by inquisition, accusation, or denun- 
ciation. The first is a proceeding ex 
mero officio, where the bishop or ordi- 
nary, having discovered a flagrant 
offender within his diocese, of his own 
mere motion cites him into his court 
to answer for the crime. The second 
is the every-day process of modern 
times, the voluntary promotion of the 
judge’s office by any individual residing 


within the diocese, and answers to 
the indictment at common law. The 
last is the presentment of an offender 
at the ecclesiastical visitation, which, 
though repealed by a late statute in 
the case of a clergyman, is still in 
some degree in use in regard to the 
laity.* The subject matter of the 
criminal jurisdiction is comprised in 
any sin or offence against the general 
morality and public decency of the 
nation, but which 1s not at the same 
time of so heinous a character as to 
entirely unhinge the foundations of 
human society, like murder, theft, or 
homicide, &c.t¢ In laics the Church 
took cognisance of and punished in- 
continence, adultery, perjury, defama- 
tion, usury, violent laying of hands on 
clerks, brawling in a church or church- 
yard, drunkenness, blasphemy, absence 
from church on Sundays or holidays, 
heresy, &c.{ In clerks a similar juris- 





* 3 and 4 Vict. c. 86. 

+ Lynd. Note atthe words mortalipeccato 
in the circumspecte agatis, lib. 2, tit. 2, 

t Oughton, Ord. Judicior. de causisg, tit, 
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diction obtained with more competent 
powers of punishment, for the ordinary 
could admonish, suspend, depose, or 
deprive, as the offence might deserve 
in his opinion, and according to his 
interpretation of the law. The cen- 
sures to which laymen were subject 
were, with the solitary exception of 
heresy, admonition or corporal pe- 
nance only. By the strict canon 
laws the judge was forbidden to impose 
a pecuniary fine for a spiritual offence, 
or commute a sin for the payment of 
asum of money. Something of this 
kind would appear to have been done 
in Saxon times,* and the custom 
certainly prevailed in this country for 
a long period after the establish- 
ment of the ecclesiastical courts, and 
the permanent introduction of the laws 
of Rome. The Church, however, at 
all times properly and consistently 
disapproved of the practice, though 
recognized and declared legal by the 
common law under certain regulations. 

Pope Alexander II]. prohibited such 
a practice in a rescript to the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, on the latter 
having informed him that the arch- 
deacons of the diocese of Coventry 
within his province were accustomed 
to exact ‘“‘penam pecuniariam’”’ from 
clerks and laymen for their crimes and 
excesses, and he directs him to compel 
the observance of his injunction by 
the censures of the Church.t+ 

The circumspecte agatis of Edward I. 
approves of this custom of inflicting a 
pecuniary punishment, but makes this 
distinction, that a plea of the nature 
before referred to shall be allowed in 
the court Christian only, ‘‘ dummodo 
ad correctionem peccati agatur, et non 
petatur pecunia.”” The meaning of 
this is that the action shall be insti- 
tuted against the offender for penance 
on the suggestion of an alleged breach 
of good morals, and not for the re- 
covery of damages for a loss sustained 
owing to the conduct of the defendant 
as in the case of defamation. 

This famous statute, with a sense 
of even-handed justice which would 





4. Ayliffe’s Parergon, Lond. 1734, p. 
238. 

* T allude to the lecherwite orlegergeld. 
Gen. Introduction to Domesday, pp. 154, 
158. Godolf. c. 34, § 11. 

+ Decret. Greg. 9, lib. 5, tit. 37, c. 3. 


find warm admirers in a slave state 
of modern times, recommends that 
penance shall be commuted in all cases, 
*‘si convictus fuerit hujusmodi liber 
homo.”” The remarks of the learned 
commentator Lyndwoode evince a 
rational disgust at the subject of his 
gloss. Commutation of penance was 
also approved of by the Articuli Cleri. 
9 Edw. Il. c. 4. 

There were, moreover, causes of 
office instituted against the parish- 
ioners or churchwardens of a parish, 
for neglecting to repair a church, and 
supply it with the requisites for divine 
service, or for not wailing or fencing- 
in the churchyard, &c.t 

Suits for heresy, or rather, as they 
were always termed, for heretical de- 
pravity, (cause heretice pravitatis,) 
were never instituted in the Court of 
Bishop before 2 Hen. IV. c. 15. Be- 
fore that statute was passed it was 
required that the convention should 
take place at a general convocation of 
the whole province.§ In regard to this 
proceeding a common error prevails 
that the mere expression of an heretical 
or schismatical opinion, or the per- 
formance of any act bearing that neces- 
sary construction, made the offender 
liable to the extreme censure of the 
law. But this was not the case, for 
if the party confessed the crime ob- 
jected to him, and signed and read his 
recantation, he was dismissed, after 
admonition, ex debito justitix. It was 
only in the case of the firm or obstinate 
heretic who contumaciously adhered to 
his erroneous sentiments, and con- 
sequently refused to recant, that the 
ecclesiastical judge was compelled to 
certify that circumstance to the sheriff 
in whose hands the execution of the 
law remained. The sentence of the 
court merely found him guilty of the 
crime, and delivered him over to the 
seculararm. It prescribed no form or 
modification of punishment, and the 
guilt or responsibility would rest with 
the lay officers of the crown, who, 
however, only obeyed the directions of 
the common law, in burning the con- 
victed person. || 





¢ Ayliffe’s Parergon, p. 238. 

§ Bracton de Corona, lib.3,c. 9, fo. 124. 
Edit. Tottell, 1569. 

|| A deacon was convicted of apostacy, 
“pro uadam Judea,” at the council 
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The next and most important de- 
partment consists of civil causes. And 
these may be classed as pecuniary, 
matrimonial, and testamentary. The 
first subdivision comprises suits for 
church rate, tithes, and for the sub- 
traction of any fee or property belong- 
ing to the Church, for which no action 
would lie at common law.* The 
matrimonial suits are subdivided in 
the following manner, according to 
the difference of the remedy sought by 
the applicant : divorce or separation, a 
mensa et toro, on the ground of cruelty 
or adultery on the part either of the 
husband or the wife ; the restitution of 
conjugal rights where the one of them 
has causelessly abandoned the other ; 
and, lastly, questions regarding the 
nullity of the contract, by reason 
of an impeditive physical or civil 
cause. 

The testamentary jurisdiction of the 
Church may be classed under two 
heads, viz. the entertainment of suits 
in respect of last wills, which is tech- 
nically denominated the “ probatio 
solemnis per testes,” and for the re- 
covery of legacies of personal estate ; 
and secondly, the power of granting 
probate of a will in common form to 
an executor, and letters of adminis- 
tration of the goods of an intestate to 
the next of kin. 

With regard to the first-mentioned 
division of the testamentary jurisdic- 
tion, there is no doubt but it was in- 
troduced with the other departments 
of the ecclesiastical law at the epoch 
ot the Conqueror’s statute, and was 
not assumed by the English Church at 
a subsequent period, as the other 
division certainly was.t But for a 
further illustration of this subject I 
beg to refer the indulgent reader to 
some articles inserted a few years back 
in this Magazine, in which I gave 
an analysis of the particular circum- 
stances, accompanying the rise and 





celebrated by Stephen Langton, the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, and, after having 
been degraded by his own bishop, *‘ statim 
fuit igni traditus per manum laicalem.’’ 

* Godolph. edit. 1678, London, c. 40, 
p. 562. 

+ Glanville, Tractatus de Legibus et 
Consuetudinibus regni Anglie, edit. 
1604, lib. 7. c. 8. Bracton, lib. 2, 
ec. 26. Edit. Tottell, 1569. Fleta, lib. 
2, ec. 37. 


developement of the Testamentary 
Jurisdiction.t{ 

There is, however, a branch of prac- 
tice connected with the testamentary 
jurisdiction not mentioned in those 
articles, and the existence of which 
can be clearly demonstrated, but would 
scarcely be suspected by the modern 
reader. It is the recovery of debts 
on certain occasions. For a long 
period actions of this nature were 
instituted solely in the Ecclesiastical 
Courts whenever the debt in question 
formed part of the estate of a deceased 
person, or when, on thecontrary, it con- 
stituted a charge upon it, being in the 
one case at the suit of the executor or 
administrator, and in the other of a 
creditor of the deceased. It was com- 
pulsory on the former to commence pro- 
ceedings for this purpose in the spiritual 
courts, as it wasatthesame time equally 
incumbent upon him to submit to them 
if brought against himself by a creditor, 
without either party being permitted 
to invoke the aid or interference of the 
secular courts in the shape of a pro- 
hibition. 

It will lessen our surprise that the 
Church should have once asserted the 
cognizance of debts, if we consider the 
fact that, in the early age of the eccle- 
siastical jurisdiction, unless the executor 
had recourse to the Court Christian he 
would have no means whatever of re- 
covering any debt due to his testator. 
For the common law at first gave to 
him, gud@ executor, no remedy at all. 
The character of executor, either testa- 
mentary or dative, was unknown to 
our municipal law, and he could there- 
fore have no persona standi in its courts. 
One was the creation, as the other was 
the éléve and foster child, of the canon 
law. 

Before the jurisdiction was narrowed 
by the encroachments of the common 
law, the ecclesiastical tribunals, as 
having the entire and unlimited ad- 
ministration of a deceased’s personal 
estate, necessarily, and without in- 
fringement on the rights of the latter, 
embraced certain questions of debt ; 
for without them they could scarcely 
be said to afford to suitors that effective 





t See the numbers for April and May 
1839, and December 1839, on the Testa- 
mentary Jurisdiction of the Ecclesiastical 
Courts, and the Archbishop’s Prerogative. 
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relief which had been contemplated by 
the legislature, when it assigned the 
testamentary jurisdiction intothe hands 
of the Church. This power belonged 
to the Ecclesiastical Courts by a fair 
construction of the original provisions 
of Magna Charta. 

But the institution of an action of 
this nature, generally and irrespect- 
ively of the administration of a de- 
ceased’s estate, was invariably and 
upon all occasions discountenanced by 
the common-law judges, as trenching 
too largely on their exclusive province, 
without, as they might consider, a 
sufficient shew of reason or practical 
utility for the attempted usurpation. 
The damages, which the jealousy of 
those courts in a case of this kind 
constantly awarded to the individual 
who from being the defendant in the 
preceding action had now changed 
sides and become himself the plaintiff 
by obtaining the writ of prohibition, 
furnished a discomfited litigant with 
such ample means of retaliating upon 
his hitherto victorious adversary, that 
we can hardly wonder at the frequency 
of theapplications, sometimes just, and 
more often the reverse, which appear 
inthecommon-lawrecords of the times. 

In these cases the prohibition was 
granted on the suggestion that the suit 
entertained in the Ecclesiastical Court 
was concerning chattels which do not 
relate to a will or marriage.* 

A distinction was subsequently in- 
troduced which allowed a debtor to 
sue in foro ecclesiastico under certain 
circumstances only, notwithstanding 
his debt might rank under the general 
definition before given. 

The earliest author in whose pages 
we find an enumeration of these re- 
stricted cases is Fleta. He says, “A 
testator cannot by his will dispose of 
his actions for debt upon which he 
had not obtained judgment in his life- 
time. If, however, he had so obtained 
judgment on them, they are to be con- 
sidered in bonis testatoris, and belong 
to the executors in foro ecclesiastico. 
The mere right of action he has no 
powertodispose of, and it consequently 
accrues to the next of kin, to whom it 

* Abbreviatio Placitorum, vol. V. p. 
107. 25 Hen. III. and passim. ‘Catalla 
que non sunt de testamento vel matri- 
monio.” 
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is competent to institute the necessary 
proceedings in foro seculari.”’+ 

This refinement appears to have 
been the prelude to the decline and 
extinction of this portion of the juris- 
diction of the Church. 

The following are a few instances 
shewing the exercise of this jurisdiction 
at an early period. In 28 Hen, III. 
the official of Exeter cited the abbot 
of Forde as the executor of Robert de 
Courtenay, auctoritate ordinaria, into 
his court to answer to certain creditors 
of that deceased. The King thereupon 
prohibited the official from compelling 
the abbot ‘fad reddendum aliis cre- 
ditoribus debita que debuit,” until he 
should have made payment of a debt 
which the deceased owed to the king 
himself. The writ adds, ‘ nisi con- 
stiterit quod catalla predicti Roberti, 
que sunt predicto abbati, satisfaciant 
ad solutionem aliorum et nostrorum.’’} 

In 42 Hen. III. a like prohibition 
issued against the archdeacon and 
official of York, ‘‘ ne fratrem Gilbertum 
de Leyseton monachum et alios ex- 
ecutores testamenti Walteride Leyseton 
quondam vicecomitis Lincolniz, vexent 
occasione bonorum dicti Willielmi, 
neque de eisdem bonis placitum in curia 
Christianitatis teneant quousque per 
ipsos executores regi fuerit satisfactum 
de debitis que regi debuit.’’§ 

This jurisdiction endured for some 
time ; for we find in 1319, in the 
articles of agreement between the 
archbishop of Canterbury and the 
bishop of Lincoln, that it still existed 
as an essential and ordinary incident 





+t Fleta, lit. 2, c.57, p. 126, edit. 1685. 
Testator autem actiones suas legare non 
potest, eo quod actiones debitorum non 
fuerint cognite neque convicte in vita 
testatoris, sed hujusmodi actiones com- 
petunt heredibus. Cum autem convicte 
fuerint, vel recognite, tunc sunt quasi in 
bonis testatoris, et competunt executoribus 
in foro ecclesiastico. Si autem competant 
heredibus, ut predictum est, in foro 
seculari debent terminari, quia antequam 
convincantur et in foro debito, non per- 
tinet ad executores, ut in foro ecclesiastico 
convincantur. 

~ Madox’s History and Antiquities of 
the Exchequer of the Kings of England, 
edit. 1711, p. 663. (Ex memor. 28 Hen. 
III. Rot. 4b. chap. 23.) 

. § Ib. Ex memor. 42 Hen. III. Rot. 
4a. 
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of the general ecclesiastical judicature. 
The bishop of Lincoln asserted a claim 
for ‘‘cogniciones causarum que per 
ereditores vel legatarios, vel quos- 
cunque alios querelantes contra execu- 
tores testamentorum hujusmodi pro 
bonis preecipue hujusmodi decedentium 
in sua civitate vel diocesi exist- 
entibus,’’* 

But the exclusion of thetestamentary 
executor from the common-law courts 
began at length to be gradually re- 
laxed. In Fleta’s time, (viz. probably 
about the beginning of the reign of 
Edw. III.) his representative character 
had already been recognized there in 
some instances. He says, “ Per- 
missum est tamen quod executores 
agant ad solutionem in foro seculari 
aliquando.” 

But even when the immediate 
executor was placed on the same foot- 
ing that he stands on at the present 
time, the executor of an executor was 
not permitted to sue or be sued in the 
King’s court, until 1352. (25 Edw. III.) 
The latter was then put in a similar 
position in regard to all questions 
concerning the estate of the remote 
testator. And in 1357, (31 Edw. III.) 
the administrator or executor dative 
had the same advantages and re- 
sponsibilities ‘‘en la Court le Roi” 
extended to him also. 

After these enactments, it appears 
to have become a rule of law that the 
Ecclesiastical Court should not try a 
debt of any nature, and that, as the 
subject could obtain his remedy at 
common law, he had therefore no right 
to proceed for relief in the ecclesiastical 
forum ; and, accordingly, prohibitions 
were awarded on that suggestion alone 
without any further question or demur. 

But even so late as the reign of 
Henry V. we find by a complaint of 
the Commons, that the Ecclesiastical 
Court still endeavoured as of old to 
exercise this partial sort of jurisdiction 
over matters of debt, though scarcely 
with the good will or for the benefit 
of the nation, if we may give full 
credence to the querulous statements 
of its representatives in parliament. 

The consistent and persevering 
practice, however, which this petition 
shews, may lead one to suppose that 
the Ecclesiastical Courts were not at 
all willing to relinquish this branch of 





* See No. for December 1839. 
Gent, Maa, Vou, XXI. 
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their ancient judicature, nor, as long 
as resistance could avail, to succumb 
to the attacks of their common-law 
rivals on a point of authority, which 
they had in former ages possessed in 
perfect and unmolested tranquillity, 
as an undoubted incident of their ad- 
ministrative power ; and which, though 
gradually overruled by their opponents, 
had never been expressly repealed by 
an act of the legislature. 

The petition or bill to which I 
allude was presented by the Commons 
in the second year of the reign of 
Henry the Vth. (1414,) and sets forth, 
that ‘‘ diverse liege subjects of the king 
are from day to day cited into the 
Courts Christian, to answer to divers 
persons as well of things touching 
frank tenement, debt, trespass, cove- 
nant, and others of which the co- 
nusance belongs to the courts of the 
King, as of matrimony and testament,” 
&e.t 

This jurisdiction appears to have 
soon after died a natural death, for 
in 1443, (viz. the date of the commission 
of Alexander Prowett,) we find no ree 
ference whatever made to it. 

On the Continent, the authority of 
the Ecclesiastical Court was made 
ancillary to the recovery of an ordi- 
nary debt, in a manner which does 
not appear at any time to have been 
ventured upon in this country. On 
the neglect or refusal of the debtor to 
satisfy the demand of his creditor, the 
latter applied to the court of the 
bishop of the diocese, who forthwith 
entertained the suit on a new and 
entirely different principle, viz. by 
viewing the nonpayment of the debt in 
the light of a constructive breach of 
conscience or morality. The court 
accordingly, considering its jurisdic- 
tion well founded on this latter ground, 





+ Rotuli Parliament. vol. IV. p. 18, 
No. 5. ‘Item priont les communes q’ 
come diverses lieges n’re S’r le Roi sont 
citees de jour en autre d’apparoir en 
Court Christienne devaunt juges espiri- 
tueux, ay respondre as diverses persones 
si bien des choses gq’ touchant franc 
tenement, dette, trespasses, covenaunts 
et autres des queme la conusance app’ tient 
al court n’re S’r le Roi, come de matri- 
monie et testament et quand tieux 
persones issint citees appiergent et de- 
mandent un libel de ceo que laer est 
surmys,’’ &c. &c. 

t See No. for —_ 1839. 
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first monished the debtor to comply 
with the demand in question, if justice 
required it, and on his contumaciously 
persisting in his former refusal, pro- 
ceeded to fulminate its spiritual terrors 
in the usual manner upon the recusant, 
who would without further question, 
after the lapse of forty days from the 
sentence of excommunication, be at- 
tacked by the powers of the secular 
arm, and detained in confinement 
until his contempt were fully absolved, 
which could only be accomplished by 
means of the due discharge of the 
principal claim and all its conse- 
quential expenses.* 

We have no evidence to shew that 
this side way of prosecuting an in- 
dividual in the Ecclesiastical Court, 
for a debt of a purely secular nature, 
ever prevailed, or was even attempted 
in this country. 

Yet a nearly analogous process was 
certainly established here, by which 
the performance of a sworn contract or 
any engagement that one of the parties 
had omitted to fulfil was compelled 
under the form of a suit for perjury 
or lesio fidei, ostensibly instituted for 
the moral punishment only of the 
offender. 

Much of the equity of the modern 
Court of Chancery was at first ad- 
ministered by the ecclesiastical consis- 
tories, and in many cases it should 
seem to have been not merely the 
result of a concurrency of jurisdiction, 
but to have been the subject matter 
of the ecclesiastical tribunal alone, the 
equity of which was then of a wider 
range, and of more extended powers, 
than it has now long since possessed 
or asserted. 

In the infancy of the Court of 
Chancery, a complete equitable juris- 
diction upon a variety of matters was, 
for want of an opposing claimant, 
vested in the Ecclesiastical Courts, 
from which, on the rise of the former 
into more general power and utility, 
it was at length transferred, until in 
modern times but scanty traces of it 
are found to exist. 





* Ducange, sub voce Excommun. &c. 
Decret. Greg. 9, lib. 9, tit. 3, c. 24. 
Ad aures nostras pervenisse noveris quod 
cum C. de Senevilla propter pecuniam 
quam debebat vinculo fuisset excommuni- 
cationis adstrictus, creditoribus satis- 
fecerit,” &c. &c. 


The term lesio fidei, the foundation 
upon which this ample jurisdiction 
reposed, was sufficiently comprehensive 
to embrace all breaches of conscience, 
which, accordingly, of whatever quality 
or degree they might be, were com- 
bated or relieved by the equity of the 
Courts Christian. 

The necessity for the existence of 
such a tribunal will require no apology 
in these days, when it is so well 
known that the common law, from its 
more confined and literal character, 
has neither the power nor the incli- 
nation in many cases to afford to the 
suitor a due remedy for his grievance. 

The ecclesiastical judge, therefore, 
claimed a jurisdiction in all cases of 
oath and solemn promise, or what 
in common equity assimilates thereto, 
viz. a promise or agreement of any 
nature obtained without fraud or force, 
and resting on mutually fair and just 
considerations. 

Lyndewode gives us a lucid state- 
ment of the mode of proceeding in 
this cause of lesio fidei, in order to 
avoid the obstacle of prohibitions 
which in his time had begun to as- 
sail it. 

A. libels against B. that the latter 
by interposition of his faith, or by 
his oath in some other manner, pro- 
mised and bound himself to A., that 
on such a day he would pay, &c.; 
but afterwards, minus canonice, refused 
to fulfil his promise, in violation of 
his oath, which, by the divine and 
canon laws he is bound to perform, 
under pain of mortal sin; wherefore 
the complainant prays that, on proof 
of the fact, the judge will decree and 
compel the defendant to observe his 
promise and engagement, by means of 
canonical censures.t 

By this method of proceeding, the 
complainant not only procured the 
infliction of a suitable penance upon 
his opponent for the sin which he had 
committed, but also obtained a civil re- 
medy of a more gratifying kind, in the 





+ Lindwood, lib. 5, tit. 15, De poenis. 
It was sometimes called fidei transgressio 
(id.) and also interpositio fidei. Ducange, 
sub voce ‘‘ Curia Christianitatis.’? Where 
an oath had been taken by the defendant, 
the ‘cause was more properly styled one 
of perjury, but the terms were frequently, 
if not generally, confounded. 
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compulsory fulfilment of his promise or 
obligation, satisfaction of the wrong 
being, according to the canons, a ne- 
cessary and essential accompaniment 
of penance. On this broad suggestion 
of breach of faith, the ecclesiastical 
judge also exercised the power of re- 
vising all unconscionable contracts 
and transactions, although otherwise 
in no way connected with the juris- 
diction of the Church.* 

We have a record of a suit of this 
kind which occurred in the second 
year of the reign of King John. The 
circumstances which attended it were 
as follows :—Eborard of Binetrie hav- 
ing made an extortionate bargain, or 
rather an unfair exchange of an estate 
with his brother Herbert, the latter, 
on discovering the cheat, forthwith 
instituted a suit pro lesione fidei in 
the Court Christian, to compel a re- 
storation of the land in question, or 
at least to recover a fair and equitable 
compensation for it. Though the 
other party obtained a prohibition on 
the usual suggestion that the Eccle- 
siastical Court had to his prejudice 
entertained a suit ‘‘de laico feodo 
suo,” the courts of common law re- 
fused to interfere, and the suit in the 
Ecclesiastical Court was allowed to 
proceed without further interruption 
or cessation.t 

In the same manner in the 25th year 
of the reign of Henry the Third, Adam 
of Kaukeberg impleaded in the Court 
Christian William the chaplain of 
Newton, on the ground of his having 
violated a certain composition or 
agreement formerly made between 





* This suit to obtain a debt was after- 
wards totally prohibited. See Year-book 
22 Edw. IV. 206, Wright ». Wright 
(Gwillim on Tithes, p. 169): ‘If I owe 
one 10/. and swear to pay him by a certain 
day, and upon that he sues me in the 
spiritual court pro lesione fidei, a pro- 
hibition lies, for he may have an action of 
debt against me for this at common law.”’ 

t+ Placit. Abbrev. Rot. 21, 2 Johan. 
‘¢ Eborardus de Binetrie queritur quod 
Herebertus frater ejus traxit eum in pla- 
citum in curia Xianitatis de laico feodo 
suo contra prohibicionem justic’, &c. 
Herebertus dicit quod implacitavit eum 
super lesionem fidei sue de quodam ex- 
cambio terre quam Eborardus ei abstulit. 
Dies datus, et interim remaneat placitum 
in curia Christianitatis.’’ 
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them, by which he, the plaintiff, was 
damnified to the extent of twenty 
marks. This suit, the precise nature 
of which does not appear beyond the 
circumstance of its being with a view 
of obtaining a compensation for da- 
mages, was afterwards prohibited on 
some special grounds, and an action 
was then brought by the chaplain 
for the same purpose at common 
law.t 

This leads us to the subject of a 
peculiarity in the constitution of the 
Ecclesiastical Courts, which deserves 
a few observations ; viz. their liability 
to be corrected by prohibitions from 
the Court of Queen’s Bench, on 
occasion of their overstepping the 
limits of the jurisdiction assigned to 
them by law. This power was ex- 
pressly reserved to the Crown by the 
ordinance of William I.§ 

At the present time the ecclesiastical 
and secular jurisdictions so well un- 
derstand the extent of their respective 
provinces, that an interference of the 
latter with the former is of extremely 
rare occurrence. But, during the 
early period, the case was widely dif- 
ferent. The royal prohibition was 
then a necessary and wholesome re- 
medy against the dangerous caprices 
often exhibited by the Courts Christian 
in refining on the broad and general 
principles of the law which they in- 
culcated. 

As a proof that almost any action 
may be construed into a breach of 
the morality of which these courts 
have ever been the authorized guard- 
ians and vindicators, the following 
fact is in point :—In 7 Edward |. Ro- 
bert Picheford, who had previously 
failed in an action of common law, 
was prompted by the chagrin and 
dissatisfaction which ,he naturally felt 
from his defeat, to adopt the ingenious 
proceeding of a writ for defamation 
in the Ecclesiastical Court against 
the majority (plurimi) of the jurors 
who had returned the verdict which, 
in his opinion, had cast a slur and 
reproach upon his character.|| 





t Placit. Abbrev. Rot. 14, p. 108, 25 
Hen. III. 

§ In the words “Nec laicus homo 
alium hominem sine justitia episcopi ad 
judicium adducat.”’ 

|| Abbrev. Placit. Rot. 8,p. 270. ‘ Eos 
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We have no means of knowing 
whether the ecclesiastical judge would 
have taken the same view, and pro- 
mulged a sentence in his favour, for 
all further proceedings were stopped 
at an early stage of the suit by a pro- 
hibition, and an action at common 
Jaw was then commenced in turn by 
the jurymen, who recovered damages 
against their former opponent.* 

But the facility of obtaining pro- 
hibitions soon became the source of 
as great evils as that provision of law 
was itself intended to prevent, exposing 
the church and her ministers to many 
inconveniences, and the suitors to 
much injury. This was the result of 
the misrepresentation or falsehood of 
the suggestions by which the prohi- 
bitions were obtained. When Hum- 
phrey the Archdeacon of Dorset (in 25 
Hen. III), cited William of Erleville 
into his consistory to answer a charge 
of adulterous conversation, the latter 
contumaciously absented himself, for 
which the ordinary at first suspended 
him ab ingressu ecclesiz, and finally 
pronounced a sentence of excommuni- 
cation againsthim. But the delinquent 
was able for a time to elude the reach 
of justice, by procuring the Arch- 
deacon tobe prohibited from proceeding 
further in the suit, on the pretext that 
he was holding a plea “‘ de rapto et 
de pace domini regis fracta.’’+ 

Another usual pretence on the part 
of the recusant, when a suit for tithes 
had been instituted in the Bishop 
Court by the impoverished incumbent, 
was the suggestion that the ecclesias- 
tical ordinary proceeded ‘‘de laico 
feodo,” or in the matter of a lay fief. 

In the reign of Henry III. the pro- 
hibitions obtained in this manner, 
from their number and frequency, 
trenched on the autonomy and the 
general spiritual jurisdiction of the 
Church so materially and extensively, 
as both to alarm the fears and excite 
the indignation of the heads of the 
English Church. In reality, the abuse 
had increased to so high a degree 
that even the establishments of the 





implacitavit pro eo quod ipsum diffama- 
verunt.’’ 

* Abbrev. Placit. Rot. 13 in dorso, 25 
Hen. III. 

t Abbrev. Placit, Rot. 5, p. 106, e¢ 
passim, for similar instances, 


consistories, though supported on the 
basis of the Conqueror’s ordinance, 
were shaken to their foundations, and 
their very existence endangered. 

But, fortunately for the Church, the 
primacy of Canterbury was then 
wielded by a prelate of stubborn and 
uncompromising principles. Boniface, 
the archbishop, was, from temper and 
constitution, pre-eminently adapted to 
meet the turbulent spirit of the time, 
as one who was neither disinclined 
nor afraid to counteract an evil by the 
application of a remedy equally severe. 
In 1260 he convened a_ provincial 
synod, at which the general grievances 
of the Church were fully discussed. 
The assembled clergy, urged by the 
example of their resolute metropolitan, 
determined on a penal enactment, 
which, to modern notions, can hardly 
appear in any other light than that of 
extreme temerity or arrogance :{ but, 
if we regard the fallen and desperate 
state of the ecclesiastical jurisdiction, 
it was, in all probability, the safest 
and most prudent course of policy 
which it was then in their power to 
adopt. The various causes in which 
prohibitions were obtained on ficti- 
tious representations and suggestions 
are thus enumerated in the constitu- 
tion passed at this council; viz. the 
admission of clergymen to vacant 
churches or chapels; the institution 
of rectors; the excommunication or 
interdiction of the clergy by their pre- 
lates ; the dedication of churches ; the 
celebration of orders; questions re- 
specting tithes, oblations, or the 
boundaries of a parish ; perjury, trans- 
gression of faith, sacrilege, the viola- 
tion or perturbation of the liberties of 
the Church, especially of those which 
were guaranteed by the royal charters ; 
personal suits or actions of any nature 
between clerksand laymen. The fines 
and distresses levied upon the bishops, 
in the event of any contumacy or de- 
fault of their inferior clergy, for whom 
the law considered them responsible, 
wound up this series of complaints. 

The antidote to all these evils, pro- 
posed by the metropolitan and his suf- 
fragans, and confirmed by the repre- 
sentative body of the provincial clergy, 
was as harsh as the necessities of the 
case seemed to demand. The decrees 








¢ Lindwoode, lib. 5,¢. 15, De Poenis, 
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of the council commenced by providing 
that thenceforth no archbishop, bishop, 
or other prelate, when summoned on 
merely spiritual matters, should attend 
or obey the mandate of a secular 
judge, to whom no authority was 
given to adjudicate over the Lord’s 
anointed. But, to save the king’s 
honour, it was unanimously agreed 
that, whenever this occurred, the pre- 
late who was most intimately con- 
cerned in the transaction should re- 
spectfully inform the King in writing 
that he could not consistently, or 
without danger to his order, obey the 
mandate which had issued in the royal 
name. 

The council then proceeded to make 
a sharp provision against another evil 
of a glaring and oppressive character, 
viz. the practice of giving a fictitious 
description of the merits of a question 
in order to obtain a prohibition. “ If 
perchance the King in his attachments, 
prohibitions, or writs of summons, 
shall have made mention, not of tithes, 
right of patronage, belied faith or 
perjury, but of chattels ; not of sacri- 
lege, or disturbance of the liberties of 
the Church, but of trespasses of her 
dependants and bailiffs (whose correc- 
tion he asserts to appertain to himself), 
then in such cases the aforesaid pre- 
lates shall intimate to him that the 
suits, which they are taking cogni- 
zance of, are not of patronage, chat- 
tels, or matters appertaining to his 
forum, but of tithes, sin, and other 
matters merely spiritual, and apper- 
taining to their office and jurisdiction, 
and to the health of souls, and shall 
admonish and entreat him to desist 
from obstructing them in the pre- 
mises.” 

The bishop whose authority had 
been infringed was required by the 
council to address in person a further 
admonition to the monarch, and, if 
this failed of its proposed effect, the 
archbishop of the province, on receiv- 
ing the information from his suffragan, 
with the assistance of two or more 
other bishops, or the Bishop of Lon- 
don, with a like number of his brethren, 
should visit the King for the purpose 
of giving a further and peremptory 
monition. And if the latter, in spite 
of these remonstrances, still persisted 
in refusing to interfere or discharge 
the attachments and process com- 


plained of, a decree of excommunica- 
tion and suspension should be issued 
by all the diocesans in whose jurisdic- 
tion the sheriffs, by whom the ob- 
noxious law was enforced, should re- 
side or hold property. If the sheriffs 
persevered in their course, their resi- 
dences and estates were to be subjected 
to a strict and effective interdict. 

Even here ecclesiastical boldness 
did not stop. In conclusion, the coun- 
cil made a further provision in case 
the King should not command the ob- 
noxious process to be stayed, The 
bishops and clergy at large were di- 
rected to lay even the boroughs and 
demesnes of majesty itself under the 
same extensive sentence ; and, if this 
penultimate proceeding was of no avail, 
all the dioceses of the province of Can- 
terbury were to be involved in one 
general doom of excommunication. 

The extraordinary audacity of this 
synod was well calculated to strike 
terror and dismay into the heart of a 
very large portion of the nation, who 
saw, in a suppression of the rites of 
religion, the hopes of Heaven, held out 
to them by spiritual aid, entirely an- 
nihilated for an indefinitive period of 
time through the captious quarrels of 
the lay tribunals. 

Whatever effect the decrees of this 
council may have had in softening or 
allaying the evil complained of, it is, 
nevertheless, undoubtedly true that 
the contest for jurisdiction continued 
throughout the reigns of every suc- 
ceeding monarch until the time of 
Charles I. though never to the extent 
to which it appears to have been car- 
ried during the period I have before 
described. For the disturbed state of 
the kingdom in the reign of Henry III. 
combined with his own imbecility and 
want of energy, had produced so many 
abuses in the general practice and ad- 
ministration of the law, that the easy 
and groundless procurement of pro- 
hibitions formed but an item in a 
long list, although its effect upon the 
Church, in enabling her enemies to 
evade her censures or openly assault 
her judicial constitution with perfect 
and unlimited impunity, was in the 
highest degree destructive to her le- 
gitimate interest and powers. 

Doctors’ Commons. H.C, C, 
(To be continued.) 
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A browne cupp with a cover anda silver 
frame. 


On that of the creast, the right side of 

the chimney. 

A gilded head upon a pedestall. 

A figure enameld, upon a pedestall. 

A red Indian cup with a cover and 
black rim. 

A mother of pearle shell in a silver and 
gilt frame, upon a figure. 

A gilded horse in a pacinge posture. 

A blew flower pott in a silver and gilt 
frame. 

A gilded horse in a galloping posture. 

A mother of pearle shell in a silver and 
gilt frame, upon a figure. 

A red Indian cup with a cover and 
black rim. 

A figure enameld upon a pedestall. 

A gilded head upon a pedestall. 

On that side right against the chimney. 

Hanging 5 shelfs in scarlett ribbin, and 
trimd with scarlett ribbin. On the i shelfe 
a paire of crystall balls, standing upon 
silver feet, trimd with scarlet ribbin. A 
round boxe gilt with a nagget* in y® midle 
of y* cover. A litle shell boxe for amber, 
set andenameld. A Cheiny pott, 2 shells 
of each side, under the shelfe an engraven 
shell of mother of pearle, with scarlet 
ribbin. 

On the 2d shelfe. 

A shell cup engraven, set in a silver and 
gilt frame, in y* midle of y® cover a green 
stone. 

A paire of cristall botles. 

An amber cupp. A christall ball. 

Two gilt boxes with agat covers. 

Under the 2d shelfe a mother of pearle 
shell engraven, with scarlett ribbin. 

On the 3d shelfe. 

A christall cup engraven, set in a silver 
and gilt frame. 

A paire of cristall botles with silver and 
gilt heads. 

An agat cup with a silver and gilt frame. 

A shell boxe with a gilt cover. 

An agat boxe with a cover. 

Under the shelfe a mother of pearle 
shell engraven with 2 meremaids, with 
scarlett ribbin. 


On the 4th shelfe. 


A shell cup engraven, with ivory handles, 
with a tortois-shell foot and cover. An 
agat dish. A chymicall ball of glasse. A 
silver boxe, enameld, for perfume. A 





* An agate. 


botle for perfume with 8 joints. A stone 
dish with an handle. A gilt boxe with an 
agat cover. 

Under this shelfe a mother of pearle 
shel], engraven, with scarlet ribbin. 


On the 5th shelfe. 

A cristall ball upon a silver foot, tied 
with scarlet ribbin. 

A mother of pearle boxe, engraven, set 
in a silver frame. 

A ball of glasse of severall colours. 

A Cheiny pott with a cover. 

2 christall ovalls. 

Under this shelfe a mother of pearle 
shell with scarlet ribbin. 

On that side over against the windowes 
hanging 7 shelfes in scarlett ribbin, and 
trimmed with scarlett ribbin. 


On the 1st shelfe. 
A shell cup, silver and gilt frame, foot 
and cover, an agat on y° cover. 
A christall ball lying on scarlet ribbin. 
An ovall christall ball lying on scarlett 
ribbin. 
A shell-spoone, silver and gilt frame, 
foot and handle. 
2 agat balls. 
On the 2d shelfe. 
A mother of pearle cup, silver and gilt 
frame. 
2 cristall balls carved upon agat pe- 
destalls. 
A white agat dish in fashion of a heart 
with a white rock in it. 
An amber head upon an ebone pedestall. 
An amber ball and pedestall. 


On the 3d shelfe, 


A shell cup engraven, set in a silver and 
gilt frame, a peice of cristall vpon y* 
cover. 

A paire of cristall botles. 

An ivory baskett with a branch of 
flowers in the midst of it. 

An amber sand boxe, and an amber 
standish. 

One litle carved stone. 

Under this shelfe a mother of pearle 
shell engraven, trimmd with scarlett ribbin. 


On the 4th shelfe. 

A shell cup with a silver and gilt foot 
and top, a red stone in the top. 

A paire of christall botles, an ivory 
baskett with a branch of flowers upon it. 

A Portingall ring, a topaz, One litle 
carved stone. 

Under this shelfe a mother of pearle 
engraven, trimmd with scarlett ribbin. 
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On the 5th shelfe. 


A shell standing upon a silver and gilt 
foote, y® fashion of a snake. 

An agat cup with a litle cristall ball in 
it. 
An agat botle for perfumes, set in silver, 
with a litle silver chaine. 

The modell of y® Duke of Florence 
diamond, lying upon agat pedestall. 

A christall ball lying upon an agat pe- 
destall. 

A boxe engraven with the armes of the 
family upon the cover, a cristall ovall 
lying upon it. 

On the 6th shelfe. 

An ivory wheele standing in a porch 
with 4 pillars. 

An agat botle for perfume, y° stople 
hanging in a chaine. 

A silver botle for perfume, with 6 
joints. 

An agate cup. <A gilded boxe with a 
cristall cover engraven. 

A gilded boxe with an agate cover. 


On the 7th shelfe. 


An ivory cup curiously carved and 
turned, with an high cover. 

A mother of pearle spoone with silver 
and gilt handle. 

A christall ball cut, lying upon scarlett 
ribbin. 

A christall boxe with 3 stones in it. 

A musk dish with a litle ivory stagg’s 
head in it. 

A christall box set in silver and gilt. 

A litle christall ball. 


2 shelfes on the lefte side of the 
chimney, hanging, and trimmed with 
scarlett ribbin, 


On the Ist shelfe. 


A mother of pearle shell, y* fashion of 
a boat, standing upon a silver and gilt 
foot, upheld with 2 anchors, a peice of 
rocke in it. 


An agate cabinett in a silver and gilt 


e. 
Under this shelfe a mother of pearle 
shell engraven, trimed with scarlet ribbin. 


On the 2d shelfe. 


A mother of pearle shell, y* fashion of 
a boat, standing upon a silver and gilt foote 
upheld with 2 anchors, with 2 spoones in 
it, one christall and one amber. 

An amber cabinett. 

Under this shelfe, a mother of pearle 
shell, hanging with scarlett ribbin. 

On the right side of the chimney, 2 
shelfes, hanging and trimd with scarlet 
ribbin. 








On the Ist shelfe. 

An agat cup on a silver and gilt foot, 
carved and enameld. 

An agat botle 6-square for perfume, set 
in an enameld frame. 

An agat botle for perfume 3-square 
engraven, in an enameld frame. 

A christall boxe engraven, 8-square, set 
in silver and gilt, in it 5 stones. 

A little cup, enameld. A blew stone 
boxe, cutt, in silver and gilt frame. 

On the 2d shelfe. 

A gilt cup with a cristall pillar, a 
cristall knob on the cover, with 3 christall 
balls in it. 

A cornelian botle for perfume. 

An enameld botle for perfume. 

A garnet cup, gilt with gold. 

A christall flower-pot, enameld, and 
garnished with gold. 

A christall boxe. 


A perticular of the Pictures over against 
the doore, 

A great picture of Magdalen, in a great 
carved frame. 

3 letle pictures of each side, 6 in all. 

Underneath alim-picture with 2 ladies ; 
of one side alitle ovall picture with birds, 
on the other side an ovall picture flowered 
with roses. 

The next row is a fine limd picture with 
4 figures, of each side that 2 limd pictures 
of 2 old men. 

A christall looking glass set in silver 
and gilt, enameld, and wrought flowers. 

2 agates-heads finely carved, with 16 
cornelian heads round about them. 

A fine limd picture of Andromeda 
chained to a rock. Of each side of it the 
pictures of Sir Robert Paston’s* and his 
ladies in limd, with gold cases. 

A fine agat with 2 blackmoores heads 
cutt, with white turbetts,f set very finely in 
gold, enameld. 

The King of France’s picture in gold 
and enameld. 

Under Andromeda my ladies Paston 
eldest brother picture in liming,$ done by 
Mr. Cooper. 





* Sir Robert Paston here mentioned is 
apparently the same who was created Vis- 
count Yarmouth in 1673, and Earl of 
Yarmouth in 1679, and died in 1682. The 
Inventory was, therefore, probably made 
before the first date. His wife was Re- 
becca, second daughter of Sir Jasper Clay- 
ton, Knt. of London. 

+ Turbans. 

t i. e. my Lady Paston’s eldest brother, 
a Clayton. The same painting is after- 
wards referred to as ‘‘ my Brother’s pic- 
ture ;” so the Inventory seems to have 
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Of each side of him’2 old men in liming, 
one of them in a gold case, the other in 
ebony. 

Next 2 boxes of mother of pearle set in 
silver and gold, with chaines, and upon 
the lids of them the armes of the family. 

2 limd heads of each side of the boxes. 

Underneath my Brother’s picture, a 
purple stone of Sir Fran. Bacon making 
set in silver and gilt; under it an ovall 
picture in water colours. 

A white agat head set in enameld, with 
a litle pearle at the end of it. 


Under one shelfe. 


Sir Robert Paston’s picture in waxe 
worke. 

Underneath it, an enameld case with a 
white crosse. 

On one side, an enameld picture with 
flowers in an ebony frame. 

A christall picture on the other side, 
with flowers on one side, and a head on 
the other. 

Under that a long chaine curiously 
linked. 


Under the other shelfe. 


A limd picture of an old man in an 
ebony frame. 

On one side, a gold case enameld with 
flowers. 

Under it, a gold case, heart fashion, 
enameld. 

On the other side, a christall case with 
flowers in it. 

Under that, a string with 50 amber 
beads on it. 

Against the end of the chimney. 

One stone picture a’ top, 4 small pic- 
tures below, and one mother of pearle 
engraven. 

The other end of the chimney. 

Three litle pictures, one stone picture, 
one Indian steele looking glasse. 

On the side of the chimney, St. Paul’s 
picture in a great frame. — 

3 litle pictures on each side of St. Paul. 

Under it a stone picture with the armes 
of the family. 

On that side of the closset over against 
the chimney. 

The ladies Paston picture in an ovall 
frame in oyle colour, done by Mr. Lillie.* 

Under that Mr. Paston’s ¢ picture done 
in krions. 





been taken by Sir Robert Paston himself. 
The artist was, no doubt, Samuel Cooper, 
the celebrated miniature painter. 

* No doubt Sir Peter Lely. 

+ ‘* Mr. Paston,” probably William the 
son and heir of Sir Robert, and afterwards 
the second Earl of Yarmouth. He mar- 

i) 


Under that a picture of flowers in 
water colours. 

A picture done upon beuer of Lott and 
his 2 daughters. 

My L* Townsend’s ¢ picture, done by 
Mr. Burrell. 

At each corner 2 of the evangelists. 
Under them 2 litle pictures in water 
colours. 

Under my L* Townsend, 17 great agats, 
8 litle agats, and 8 blood stones, set upon 
silver and gilt plate, with a carved frame 
of silver and gilt, set round with stones, 
a piece of pearle at the bottome, and 5 
agats on the top. 

On each side on y° top of this, 2 lim 
pictures in ebony frames. 

Under one of y° pictures, a cristall 
case with flowers, under that an ivory 
head carved ; under the other lim picture, 
a gold case enameld, under that, a chris- 
tall in the fashion of a heart, with 2 
pictures in it. 

S* John Clayton’s picture in an ovall 
frame, done by Wright. 


P.S. [I forgot to state that the 


‘view of Oxnead Hall represents the 


original river before the navigation 
was made (about the year 1772-5). 
The Lady Paston used to enjoy her- 
self in a boat down the river; a mile 
from the old Hall there is a favourite 
spot by the side of the stream, which 
is still called the Lady’s Bower. 

The two oaks, shown in the Plan, 
are about J1 or 12 yards apart. 

The Banqueting-Room was one of 
the first buildings erected with Sash- 
windows. About the same time sashes 
were placed in the windows of the 
Banqueting-house of Whitehall, at 
Westminster, instead of the munnions, 
(which were probably also of wood,) 
in the form of a plain cross, which 
existed at the time of the deca- 
pitation of Charles the First, and ap- 
pear in some of the earliest views. 
These sashes remained at Whitehall 
until the repairs which took place a 
few years ago. They were made of 
squared pieces of oak, some inches 
wide, with beading fixed on. 

The screen of the old Hall at Ox- 
nead, (now in the stables,) consisted of 





ried the Lady Charlotte Fitzroy, one of 
the natural daughters of King Charles 
the Second ; but, having no issue, was the 
last of his ancient race. 

- ¢ Horatio, first Lord Townshend, 
created a Baron in 1661, and a Viscount 
in 1682, 
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five segmental arches supported by 
octagon columns of oak, with lonic 
capitals, and carvings of horse’s and 
bull’s heads on the spandrils of the 
arches, with the arms of the Pastons, 
&c. &e. J.A.R. 


Mr. Ursan, 


I LATELY visited the church of 
West Harling, in the county of Nor- 
folk. It has been very judiciously al- 
tered and repaired under the direction, 
and, I believe, at the sole cost, of 
the Rector, the Rev. C. J. Ridley. 
Amongst other improvements he has 
opened the east window of the chan- 
cel, and converted the vault of the 
Croftes family, in which the bodies 
were most improperly placed on the 
ground, flush with the flooring of the 
chancel, into a vestry, the coffins being, 
with all decent care, put below the 
pavement, and the coffin-plates, which 
had become loosened, being affixed to 
the wall, immediately over the respect- 
ive graves. The church, with its 
ivied tower and surrounding trees, is 
a picturesque object. The following 
additions to Blomfield may be worthy 
of record. He notices much stained 
glass, but of this scarcely a vestige 
exists. The font, which seems to have 
escaped his observation, is octagonal, 
having its panels ornamented with 
alternate shields and roses. Below 
is a range of small corbel heads, and 
the shaft is octagonal, with trefoil- 
headed panelling. 

Against the south wall of the chan- 
cel is a mural monument of white 
marble, surmounted by a bust of the 
deceased. The arms—a fess between 
6 estoiles. The inscription 


Ricardo Gipps 
Avunculo suo 
Gulielmus Croftes 
hoc marmor 
in grati animi testimonium 
poni voluit. 

Posuit Ricardus Gulielmi filius. 


The inscriptions on the coffin- plates 
now in the vestry are as follow: 


1. Mary Croftes 
relict of 
William Croftes, Esq. 
Died Nov. 27, 1772, 
Aged 57 years. 
Gent. Mae. Vot, XXI. 


2. Richard Croftes, 


Esq. 
Died July 4, 
1783, 
Aged 43 years. 


3. William Croftes, 
Esq. 
Died 14 Novemb. 
1770, 
In the 60th year 
of his age. 
There are three achievements, now 
removed into the vestry. 


I. Qvarterly, 1st and 4th, Or, three 
bull’s heads couped sable. Croftes. 

2. Or, alion rampant sable. Poley. 

3. Azure, a fess between six estoiles 
or. Gipps. 

On an escotcheon of pretence, Argent, 
a demi-buck, holding an arrow gules. 
Decker. 

The achievement of Mary, the wife of 
William Croftes, who died in 1772, and 
daughter of Sir Mathew Decker, Bart. 


II. The same quarterly coats, with the 
escotcheon of pretence, and the crest of 
Croftes, being the achievement of William 
Croftes- 

III. The same quarterly coats with the 
crest, and an escotcheon of pretence 
bearing Azure, a lion rampant argent, 
ducally crowned or. Darrell. 

The achievement of Richard Croftes, 
who died in 1783, 


The pedigree of Croftes in Gage’s 
History of the Hundred of Thingoe, 
p- 134, has two slight errors con- 
nected with the above members of the 
family. Mr. Gage gives the date of 
the death of Richard Croftes August 
instead of July, and he states that 
William Croftes was buried at Little 
Saxham, Nov. 26. The West Harling 
Register gives the date of his burial 
Nov. 23, 1770. One is diffident in 
presuming to correct any inaccuracies 
in the works of the able, estimable, 
and lamented author to whom I have 
referred, and at first I conceived that 
the body might have been removed. 
The Harling Register is, however, 
decisive on this point. There are 
some shields of arms in stained glass, 
now placed by Lord Colborne, who 
many years since became the purchaser 
of the property, in the portico of West 
Harling Hall. They came, in all 
probability, from Bardwell, near Ick- 
worth, where the junior branch of 
the Croftes we, to which they 
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undoubtedly réfer, resided. William 
Croftes of Little Saxham, the grand- 
father of Lady Sebright, may have 
placed them in the house on succeed- 
ing to his uncle’s (Mr. Gipps) estate 
at West Harling. The decorations 
of the saloon were evidently done 
by him, his arms,—viz. Quarterly, 1st 
and 4th. Croftes; 2. Poley ; 3. Gipps, 
impaling Decker,—being in plaster over 
the door. The following are the coats 
of arms in glass. 


I. Alargeshield, ‘‘ Croftes and Poley,’’ 
date ** 1620.”’ 

Crests—1. Abull’s head sable. Croftes. 

2. A lion rampant sable, collared and 
chained or. Poley. 

Arms—Quarterly, Ist and 4th, Croftes. 
2nd and 3rd, Argent, a cross flory gules 
between 4 escallops sable. Sampson. 

2nd and 3rd. Sable, a chevron ermine 
between 3 griffin’s heads erased argent. 
Pearce of Northwold. 

Impaling—- 

1. Or, a lion rampant sable. Poley. 

2. Azure, a fess or between 3 geese 
argent, beaked and legged gules. Gis- 
lingham. 

3. Argent, a chevron engrailed sable 
between 3 cocks. Alcock. 

4. Argent, a chevron sable between 3 
mullets azure pierced of the field. 

5. Argent, across sable. 

6. Gules, a chevron between 3 eagle’s 
heads erased or. Gedding. 

7. Azure, 3 chevronels or. Aspale. 

8. Argent, a fess between 2 chevrons 
gules. Pechy. 

9. Quarterly gules and vaire, a bend 
argent. 

10. Argent, 3 chevronels gules, a mullet 
for difference. 

The coat of Charles Croftes of 
Bardwell, who married Cicely, daugh- 
ter of Richard Poley of Badley, co. 
Suffolk. 

II. Argent, on a chief azure two mul- 
lets or, pierced gules, a label of 3 points 
gules. Drury—impaling Croftes. 


This is the shield of Elizabeth, sister 


of the above Charles Croftes, and 
wife of Robert Drury of Rougham. 


III. Croftes impaling, Azure, ona cross 
or a mullet gules. Shelton. 

The coat of Charles Croftes of 
Bardwell, father of the above-men- 
tioned Charles, and of his second wife 
Thomasine, daughter of Ralph Shelton. 


IV. Croftes, charged with a crescent 
for difference, impaling, Sable, a chevron 


ermine between 3 griffin’s heads erased 
argent. Pearce of Northwold. 


The coat of the same Charles Croftes 
and of his first wife Elizabeth, daugh- 
ter and heir of John Pearce of North- 
wold. 


V. Croftes, charged with a crescent 
for difference, impaling, Argent, 3 cross 
crosslets gules. Copledike. 


The coat of Thomas Croftes of 
Bardwell (who died in 1595) and of 
his wife Margaret, the daughter of 
Sir John Copledike. He was younger 
son of Sir John Croftes of Saxham, 
and father of Charles Croftes before- 
mentioned. 

I insert the coat of Copledike as 
existing ; but, since I first made a note 
of it, a few years ago, it has been 
broken, and its place filled by the 
glazier with some fancy remnants of 
other glass. 

The connection between the fami- 
lies of Croftes and Gipps is shown in 
Gage’s Hundred of Thingoe. See 
Pedigree of Gipps of Horningsherth, 
page 522. 


On the subject of church repairs 
and restorations, I beg to draw your 
attention to the following facts. 

I am informed, on authority which 
I cannot question, that the church of 
Alderton or Aldrington, in Wiltshire, 
is being diligently pulled to pieces, 
and that the monuments, many of 
the family of Gore long resident in 
that parish, have been cast down and 
mutilated in a most disgraceful man- 
ner, and this almost under the eye, 
and close to the subject of the first 
Topographical Essay, of a Wiltshire 
Society, whose members claim to be 
the votaries of John Aubrey. 

On the other hand, in the county 
of Surrey, the church of Compton near 
Guildford, which is well known as 
presenting such interesting remains 
of Norman architecture, has been ju- 
diciously and carefully repaired, and, 
what is too often so grievously for- 
gotten, preserved. With the solitary 
exception of the breaking and throwing 
away of an inscribed slab which 
covered the remains of a Mr. Wil- 
liams, who died in 1775, and whose 
mural monument is in the north aisle, 
I can make no great complaint. As 
a question of taste, the whitewashing 
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of the range of small oaken columns 
and arches in front of the very re- 
markable chapel or roodloft within 
the chancel (now used as the pew of 
the Molyneux family), is certainly 
open to much censure; and, while 
under restoration, it was a decided 
oversight not to have reopened the 
lower portions of the two windows at 
the western end of the south aisle. 

The destruction of the church at 
Merrow in the same county was no- 
ticed in your Magazine some months 
ago. It is now re-opened for divine 
service, and no fault can be found 
with its arrangements, viewing it in 
the light of one of the new churches. 
But to attempt to point out any traces 
of the ancient building is like exhibit- 
ing a stocking in which the darning 
has superseded the original article. 
The columns of the south aisle anda 
few inches of zig-zag moulding at the 
north door are the rari nantes of this 
restoration. I shall here beg to draw 
your attention to the unpardonable 
manner in which the gravestones in 
the chancel, one of the Rev. Edward 
Vernon, who died in 1721, another of 
his wife, who died in 1724 (and which 
may be read in Manning and Bray), 
have been cast out, and replaced by 
unlettered slabs. One should have 
thought that rectors and vicars and 
those in authority would, at the least, 
have had respect, the one to their own 
cloth, the other to the spiritual pastor 
of their predecessors in the parish. 
These proceedings are discreditable, 
and, what is more, illegal. 

I was not long since in the church 
at Leighton Buzzard in Bedfordshire. 
It is under repairs, and not altogether 
injudicious repairs. But I must take 
leave to question the propriety of 
ejecting an old carved pulpit, of the 
date 1638, and very good for its time, 
to give place to some feeble, though 
possibly more uniform, work of yes- 
terday. This old pulpit is now lying 
in the south chapel amidst a heap of 
paraphernalia that have been put aside, 
—tables of benefactions, torn achieve- 
ments, and such like. The north chapel 
has been refloored, and twostonecoffins, 
discovered during the operation, have 
been unceremoniously turned out of 
the church altogether. The font 


in this church is well known to the 
antiquary. The authorities should 
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make some sacrifice to clean and pre- 
serve it, and, although 1 am the veriest 
antipodist of the Cambridge Cam- 
denites, though I will not spell pews 
pues! and forswear the filling of every 
old font with a couple of buckets of 
water in order that, “if required, the 
child may be immersed!!” I do be- 
seech the rector or vicar, as the case 
may be, to replace his very small 
blue-and-white cottage slop basin 
with one of Messrs. Mortlock’s bap- 
tismal fonts. 
Yours, &e. L. 





Mr. UrBan, Cork. 

TRUSTING to your wonted in- 
dulgence, I beg to submit to your 
readers a few facts and observations of 
literary or historical import, the for- 
tuitous gleanings of an occasional un- 
appropriated hour. In imitation of 
your correspondent CypweE lt, as they 
present no necessary or reciprocal con- 
nection, I will range them under dis- 
tinct heads, and in successive enume- 
ration, extending possibly to about 
five. 


(No. I.) MR. D’ISRAELI’S CURIOSITIES 
OF LITERATURE, &c. 


Mr. D’Israeli, in his article on 
** Poetical Lmitations,’’ (Curiosities of 
Literature, page 205, ed. 1841,) is, as 
usual, entertaining and instructive. 
The value of the work is abundantly 
attested by its multiplied editions ; but, 
indeed, too many of the anecdotes are 
accepted without critical discrimina- 
tion, on very slender authority. Of 
course, in so varied and extensive an 
assemblage of assumed facts, some 
historical errors would not be of dif- 
ficult detection; but one has rather 
surprised me. At page 173, “‘ on the 
Death of Charles IX.”’ whose reign 
stands prominent in the records of 
crime, as stained with the massacre of 
1572, he quotes the Chronicler Cayet’s 
report of the King’s last moments, 
when ‘the Queen-mother sent for 
the Duke of Alengon, &c.” This 
Duke, Mr. D’Israeli says, ‘‘ was after- 
wards Henry III.” whereas, in fact, 
Henry III. was then King of and re- 
sident in Poland, which he promptly 
abandoned on information of his bro- 
ther’s decease, and succeeded by se- 
niority of birth to the French throne, 
Alencon (Francois de Valois,) was 
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one of our Elizabeth’s numerous 
wooers, though twenty years her 
junior ; but he never wore the crown, 
having pre-deceased Henry, who was 
succeeded, on the extinction of the 
Valois dynasty, by Henry IV. the pa- 
triarch of the Bourbons, both of the 
elder and junior branches, 

At page 354, Mr. D’Israeli disclaims 
for Hudibras “a single passage of 
indecent ribaldry,” while, in truth, 
there are numbers which no one durst 
read in female society. The venerable 
author’s view must have been some- 
what dimmed, his judgment warped, 
or his charity of construction misap- 
plied, when he could thus pronounce 
free from impeachment and innocent 
of all offence to delicate ears a 
volume teeming with proofs that ne- 
gative the bold assertion. He must 
have overlooked the verses 282, 456, 
and 832 of the first canto ; 34 and 234 
of the second; 815, 826, and 828 of 
the third; 347, 410, 716, and 883 of 
the fourth ; and 216—773 of the sixth 
canto, without proceeding further in 
the unseemly enumeration. 

Several other inadvertencies at- 
tracted my notice in this curious 
repository of anecdotes; but I cer- 
tainly did not expect from the au- 
thor’s classical pen such grammati- 
cal faults as at page 425, (second co- 
lumn,) where we have ‘‘ The Hugue- 
nots... . declaring ... that they 
were only fighting to release the King, 
whom they asserted was a prisoner of 
the Guises;” and at page 483, (se- 
cond column,) ‘‘ The real editor, who 
we must presume to be the poet,” &c. 
Here, it is obvious that, in the first 
paragraph, we should read who, and 
in the second whom. Albertus Mag- 
nus, I may add, never wrote a line of 
the work imputed to him in page 480, 
** De Secretis Mulierum:’’ while the 
imposition stated to have been at- 
tempted on the bibliographer Debure, 
at page 485, has, it seems, been more 
successful on Mr. D’Israeli himself, 
betrayed, as he has suffered himself to 
be, into the belief of its truth. And I 
must observe that, in the article at 
page 500, on ‘* Elective Monarchies,” 
where so signal a part is assigned to 
the French Envoy, Montluc, our au- 
thor does not appear aware of this 
personage’s most singular adventures. 
They are incidentally alluded to in this 
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Magazine for August 1837, page 149; 
and, as a remarkable member, no edi- 
fying one indeed, of the Dominican 
Order, he may be aggregated to those 
mentioned in this Journal for Decem- 
ber last, page 592, associated, as a re- 
deeming name, with the admirable 
Las Casas. 

These various remarks are the result 
of a very cursory insight of Mr. D’ls- 
raeli’s work, which, by a regretted 
mischance, had never, until lately, 
fallen into my hands. What, however, 
I would most reprove is the respected 
writer’s implicit confidence in unpub- 
lished documents, which, surely, are 
much less to be relied on, unless 
withheld for special reasons, as 
doubtless often occurs, than those 
at once deemed worthy of impres- 
sion. Other explorers in these fields 
of research, both here and on the Con- 
tinent, are open more or less to the 
same charge —‘‘ Omne ignotum pro 
magnifico est,” as Tacitus (Agricola, 
xxx.) makes Galgacus say; and pro- 
ductions, long concealed or unknown, 
are indiscriminately invoked as uner- 
ting vouchers of facts. Valuing these 
discoveries, according to the maxim of 
political economists, by the attendant 
cost of time and labour, compilers 
too frequently overrate their merit. 

The constantly occurring instances, 
which I have felt bound to notice, of 
negligent composition or editorial 
carelessness, are not, the reader may 
be assured, the fruit of studied in- 
quiry, or pointed search. On the con- 
trary, they are, I can truly aver, pain- 
ful to my view, while forced on my 
observation, and of unavoidable colli- 
sion with my memory. But, how 
pass uncorrected the assertion of Lord 
Stanhope, in the report of his inter- 
course with the notorious Fouché, 
adopted by Lord Brougham, in the 
third and recently published volume 
of the latter nobleman’s ‘“ States- 
men,” page 125, that Fouché had 
never been at Nantes, whereas he was 
born in that city (the 29th May, 1763), 
partly educated there, and during the 
early period of his public career uni- 
formly distinguished as Fouché de 
Nantes? Lord Brougham, in that 


volume, appears to recant the too fa- 
vourable representation of the terrific 
**Comité de Salut Public,” conveyed 
in his previous apology for Carnot, a 
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member of that sanguinary embodi- 
ment of the reign of terror. His Lord- 
ship is right in retracting, though not 
avowedly, the error; but, altogether, 
I hesitate not to say, that the French 
articles of his publication display no 
deep knowledge of their subjects or of 
the nation. A passing glance has 
offered other mistakes to my observa- 
tion, such as at page 30 the name of 
Lasoura for Lasource, one of the 
Protestant ministers of the Convention. 
And at page 123 Lord Stanhope says, 
**that the memoirs published under 
Fouché’s name do not appear to be 
authentic.” This is an expression of 
doubt, when he must have known, had 
he (as he was bound while writing on 
the subject) inquired, that not only was 
the authenticity disclaimed by Fouché’s 
representatives, but that the printer 
was fined at the family’s suit for the 
fabrication, and that the printer again 
brought an action against M. Beau- 
champ, the author, for the imposition 
(see Gent. Mag. for March 1838, p. 
260, and for November 1842, p. 448). 
Fouché represented in the Convention 
his native department, La Loire In- 
férieure, of which the city of Nantes 
is the capital. Again, at page 144 of 
his Lordship’s volume, in denial of 
the insult asserted by Junius to have 
been offered to the King, it is added,— 
“‘This was in 1769, when George III. 
had nearly attained his thirtieth year ;” 
but, born in 1738, the 4th of June, 
that sovereign had certainly passed 
his thirtieth year, and, in fact, at the 
date of Junius’s letter, was within a 
few days (30th May to 4th June) of 
entering his thirty-second year. Pro- 
fessor Smith’s ‘‘ Lectures on the 
French Revolution” seem to me 
rather liable to the same observa- 
tion, though pregnant with sound 
doctrine and excellent reflections ; but 
no writer of any personal experience 
of the country could prefix the parti- 
cle de, the cherished type and distinct- 
ive symbol of noble birth, to the ple- 
beian, however otherwise eminent, 
names of Guizot, of Thiers, or of 
Baileul, &c. It is just as, in their im- 
perfect acquaintance with our national 
habits or designations, the French say 
Sir Peel, Sir Russell (Lord John), with 
other misconceptions. 1 can scarcely 
read a book in either language, which, 


in reference from one to the other, 
does not present similar aberrations. 
This moment, a mere accident pointed 
my eye to a French account of the late 
Mr. Mathias, whose well known work, 
“*The Pursuits of Literature,”’ I find 
translated ‘‘ Les Hostilités Littéraires,’’ 
no doubt assuming the word pursuit 
in its litigious interpretation. And 
again, in the version of Victor Hugo’s 
Excursion on the Rhine, by a professor 
of the French tongue, the celebrated 
poet is represented as stating that, 
before there was a theatre at Paris, 
one existed at Meaux, “ where pieces 
of a mysterious nature were exhibited.” 
Here the old mysteries, or subjects 
from the bible, &c. which preceded the 
regular drama, are rendered “‘ pieces 
of a mysterious nature!” But these 
examples of misapprehension would be 
interminable were I to pursue the 
topic. One instance, however, or 
rather two, of misstatement, which 
have similarly fallen under my imme- 
diate view, I cannot pass over, because 
they occur in an author of deserved 
celebrity. Mr. Preston, in his History 
of the Conquest of Mexico, which has 
just reached our city library, (vol. i. 
page 192,)writes, ‘* With all his faults, 
Ximenes was a Spaniard, and the ob- 
ject he had at heart was the good of 
his country......It was otherwise o 

the arrival of Charles V.......His 
manners, sympathies, and even his 
language, were foreign, for he spoke 
the Castilian with difficulty. He knew 
little of his native country, of the cha- 
racter of the people, or their institu- 
tions,” &c. But Charles, as must be 
known to every tyro in reading, was 
a native of Ghent, in Flanders, not of 
Spain, to which he was allied only by 
his maternal descent. And subse- 
quently, at page 208, after fixing the 
birth of his hero, Cortes, in 1485, he 
subjoins in a note, ‘‘I find no more 
precise notice of the date, except, in- 
deed, by Pizzarro y Orellano, who tells 
us that Cortes came into the world 
the same day that the infernal beast, 
the false heretic Luther, went out of it.” 
The mistake here, in some way or 
other, is most glaring; for Luther 
went out of the world in 1546, more 
than sixty years after the great con- 
queror came into it. Their births, in- 
deed, were more coincident (1485— 
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1483) and probably that, though by no 
means exact, was the Spanish writer’s 
intention to express. Thus, the error 
may be in the translation—in itself, 
at all events, it is flagrant; and, that 
it should have escaped the literary 
friend who, in consequence of Mr. 
Preston’s defective vision, revised the 
work, is extraordinary. In the Quar- 
terly Review, No. 145, these anachro- 
nisms are unadverted to in an article 
on the work. In that periodical a 
classical inadvertence should not have 
passed uncorrected (Article on Voy- 
ages to the North Pole). The well- 
known line of Lucan, descriptive of 
Cesar’s activity, ‘‘ Nil actum cre- 
dens dum quid superesset agendum” 
(Pharsalia, lib. ii, 657), is attributed 
to Juvenal, and credens transformed to 
reputans. Grotius has remarked that 
the Emperor Justinian had adopted 
the words of Lucan in the Pandects, 
lib. xii—‘‘De his quibus ut in- 
dignis,” &c. where we read, “ Nihil 
enim credimus actum, dum aliquid 
addendum superest ” (see the Floren- 
tine edition Digestorum secu Pandec- 
tarum, 1553, tome'I., and Gibbon, 
chap. 45). 


2.—GIBBON’S PERSONAL DEFECTS, &c. 


This magazine has more than once 
adverted totheniggard, or stepmother’s, 
dispensation of nature’s physical gifts 
to Gibbon. (See page 475 for No- 
vember 1839, and for December 1843, 
page 587, &c.) But a singular and 
striking demonstration of the fact, 
though generally notorious, is not, | 
believe, alluded to in these columns. 
The anecdote (resting, it appears, on 
authoritative assertion) states, that 
Madame du Deffant, whose loss of 
sight, in quickening the sense, made 
the perception of touch her guide in 
physiognomy or discrimination of cha- 
racter, when passing her hand over 
our intellectually endowed historian’s 
face, as was her custom on the intro- 
duction of a new visitor, was betrayed 
into a misapprehension, more ludicrous 
in occurrence than delicate in recital, 
but which she resented as an offensive 
advantage taken of her misfortune. 

Madame du Deffant, the reader 
needs hardly be told, was one of the 
Parisian celebrities during the last 
century, but more particularly known 
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to us as the correspondent of Horace 
Walpole. (See Gent. Mag..for March 
1843, p. 254.) Nor is this intercourse 
less her title of literary fame in France, 
as their interchange of views on so- 
ciety, or criticisms of authors, however 
severe, are of deep observation and 
striking expression. A circumstance 
related in Grimm’s Correspondence, 
(tome x. p. 272,) is vividly descriptive 
of her cold selfish character, exempli- 
fied alike in her connections of love 
and of friendship, both more numerous 
than justified by moral rule, or dic- 
tated by genuine feeling. The Prési- 
dent Hénault and Pont de Veyle, 
equally eminent in rank and letters at 
that period, were the dupes of her 
simulated passion; but Rousseau re- 
coiled in horror from her proffered 
friendship. ‘‘ J’aime mieux m’exposer 
au fléau de sa haine que de son ami- 
tié,”’? (Confessions, liv. xi.) ure the 
philosopher’s poignant terms, not 
wholly inapplicable, 1 have heard, to 
the political career of a learned peer, 
quite as much distinguished for his 
unsteadiness as for his capacity, and, 
as Sir Ralph, afterwards Lord Aber- 
cromby, observed of certain British 
troops during the unhappy state of 
Ireland in 1798, more formidable to 
his friends than to his enemies. But, 
with respect to the lady, Walpole him- 
self depicts her in equally unamiable 
colours at page 209 of their Corre- 
spondence, (edit. 1811, 8vo.) although 
in his Letters to Sir Horace Mann he 
uniformly mentions her with affection 
as “ his dear old blind woman.” (See 
Letters of 18th June 1771, and of 3rd 
August 1775). 

In the above-quoted number of this 
Magazine, for December last, Gibbon’s 
amorous address to Lady Elizabeth 
Foster, the future Duchess of Devon- 
shire, is related, with the self-delusion 
that blinded him to the excess of his 
personal defects. His historical com- 
peer, David Hume, though less gro- 
tesque, was far from attractive in fe- 
male appreciation, but still by no 
means destitute of pretensions, and 
not always, we are even assured, un- 
successfully urged. Yet it is much 


more certain that at Turin and Paris 
he fell more than once into the snare 
laid for him by some sportive beauty, 
or became the victim of his own vanity 
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in the construction of ‘an incidental 
tribute paid to his mental superiority, 
as | have often heard from those of 
his associates whose recollection car- 
ried them so far back. Marmontel, 
in one of his tales, represents a phi- 
losophe of his day as similarly betrayed 
by his self-conceit, like Moliére’s Tar- 
tuffe (Acte iv. sc. 7); for there was 
quite as large an infusion of hypocrisy 
in these infidels’ affectation of virtue, 
as in the type presented to us on the 
stage of outraged religion.* ‘‘ Youmake 





* Europe has adopted this name as the 
symbol or impersonation of hypocrisy. In 
the play itself, Moliére converts it into a 
verb, (as we have lately done that of the 
miscreant Burke,) when he makes Mari- 
anne’s suivante, Dorine, exclaim to her 
young mistress, (Acte ii. sc. 3,) 


‘¢ Vous serez, ma foi, tartuffide.”’ 


Shakspere, in like manner, creates a new 
word, where Bianca says of her sister 
Katharine, that, 

‘¢ Being mad herself, she’s madly mated ;”” 
to which Gremio replies, 


‘¢ T warrant him, Petruchio is Kated.’’ 
(Taming of the Shrew, Act iii. sc. 2.) 


We thus, too, find Made. de Sévigné, in 
her letter, dated the 29th August, 1679, to 
Bussi-Rabutin, coining a novel expression 
—Rabutinade, to signify the family-readi- 
ness of wit. 

Of Moliére’s celebrated composition, 
Napoleon’s judgment has been cursorily 
referred to in the Gent. Mag. for March 
1841, page 250; but it is entitled to a 
fuller exposition of his opinion. ‘‘ Cer- 
tainement l’ensemble du Tartuffe est de 
main de miitre........Toutefois cette 
piece porte un tel caractére, que si j’ai le 
droit de m’étonner de quelque chose, c’est 
qu’on l’ait laiss¢ jouer: elle présente, a 
mon avis, la dévotion sous des couleurs si 
odieuses, que sila piece eut été faite de 
mon temps, je n’en aurais pas permis la 
représentation.”’ (Las Cases, 19th August, 
1816). The admirable Bourdeloue, in ob- 
vious reference to this production, also 
says, ‘* Les esprits profanes.. ..exposent 
sur le théatre, et a la risée publique, un 
hypocrite imaginaire, le représentant con- 
scientieux jusqu’ a la délicatesse et au 
scrupule sur des points moins importants, 
pendant qu’il se portait d’ailleurs aux 
crimes les plus atroces.’’ (Sermon du 
septiéme Dimanche aprés Piques.) An 
Italian moralist is not less forcible in his 
reprobation. ‘‘ Il satireggiare st l’imper- 
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trade your religion,” coarsely observed, 
we are told, Dr. Warburton to Dean 
Tucker, a copious writer on politico- 
commercial interests: ‘‘And you,” 
retorted the Bristol dignitary to the 
prelate, “‘ make religion your trade.” 
(See Parriana, vol. ii. p. 232.) Pa- 
liset, in his drama,‘‘ Les Philosophes,”’ 
published and exhibited in 1760, 
amongst other notorious objects of his 
satire, assigns a prominence of ridicule 
to J. J. Rousseau, who, indeed, avows 
the humiliating repulses which he 
had encountered in his impassioned 
advances, although, as he describes 
himself, ‘‘ bien pris dans sa petite per- 
sonne,” and by no means, like Gibbon 
or Hume, of ludicrous figure or un- 
couth frame. But grace and manner 
he wanted—‘“‘ Et la grace plus belle 
encore que la beauté,” as La Fontaine 
tastefully asserts in his Psyché. 
Awkward and timid, he failed in that 
spirit of address and easy confidence 
which distinguish the man of the 





fettioni de’ relligiosi, pecca in moralita, e 
scandalizza i huomini pii.’ Yet Voltaire 
succeeded in wresting the approbation of 
his Mahomet from the Holy See, (Gent. 
Mag. for March, 1840, p. 255,) and Beau- 
marchais’s importunity forced from Louis 
XVI. the permissive representation of 
Figaro. Ridicule, it is asserted, is no 
argument—certainly not; but it is much 
more impressive, if not on our reason, as- 
suredly on our feelings, as a blunder pro- 
vokes it more than a crime, and thence 
often becomes more fatal, as Fouché or 
Talleyrand said, in politics. Never did 
the order of St. Ignatius recover a wound 
of its infliction from the pen of Pascal. A 
sneer, observes Dr. Channing, (Second 
Discourse on War,) is more formidable 
than a bullet; for it impels the faint- 
hearted to face death in war or duel, 
rather than encounter its keen edge. Yet 
many an arising excrescence of evil has, 
on the other hand, sunk under its blight- 
ing influence, such as the Theophilanthro- 
pists, the St. Simonians, &c. Would that 
it had always been so beneficially exer- 
cised, and had equally extinguished so 
many other outpourings, religious, poli- 
tical, or social, of man’s extravagance or 
knavery! 
ee eeee oe Ridiculum acri 
Fortius et melius magnas plerumque secat 
res.’? 


(Hor. Sat. lib. i. x.) 
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world or of fashion, and which, in 
Wilkes or Mirabeau, so rapidly ob- 
literated—the former in half an hour, 
as he boasted, and the latter probably 
in less—the first impression of their 
deterring features. 

In what estimation these philoso- 
phers, and more especially their 
coryphezi, Voltaire and Rousseau, were 
held by Napoleon, these pages have 
borne frequent testimony (see Gent. 
Mag. for February, 1843) ; but to his 
judgments of the former I may add 
the following. My venerated friend, 
the Marquess de Fontanes, who pro- 
nounced the splendid funeral eulogy 
on Washington, by appointment of 
Bonaparte, the 18th of February, 1800, 
and was subsequently placed at the 
head of the University, that great 
moral lever of imperial rule, which 
made education its tributary, and bent 
the young mind of France in idolatrous 
submission to her mighty chief, was 
favoured it is known with frequent 
confidential interviews at theTuilleries. 
On one occasion, the Emperor thus 
addressed him, ‘‘ Vous aimez Voltaire ; 
vous avez tort; c’est un brouillon, un 
boutefeu, un esprit moqueur et faux 
.... il a sapé par le ridicule les 
fondemens de toute autorité divine et 
humaine: il a perverti son siécle; et, 
sur vingt de mes jeunes officiers, il 
y en a dix-neuf qui ont un volume de 
ce démon dans leur porte-manteau.” 
(Life by Roger.) The admiration of 
Fontanes for Voltaire, it is right to 
observe, by no means embraced the 
poet’s philosophy, or antichristian 
sentiments, to which he always pro- 
fessed a conscientious opposition, both 
in his individual and official character. 
Napoleon’sconviction of the dangerous 
influence of Rousseau was not less 
energetically felt or expressed. (See 
Gent. Mag. for February, 1843, p.140.) 
The imperial delineation of Voltaire, 
recals that by Byron of him and 
Gibbon : 


** Lausanne and Ferney! ye have been the 
abodes (name ; 
Of names which unto you bequeath’d a 
Mortals, who sought and found by dangerous 
roads 
A path to perpetuity of fame.”’ 
Childe Harold, iii. 105. 


Of Voltaire he adds, that his talents 
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**breathed most in ridicule ;’”’ and 
Gibbon he describes as 


*¢ Sapping a solemn creed with solemn sneer,”? 


Horace Walpole writes to his corre- 
spondent Mann, the 9th of September, 
1773, after relating the death of the 
poet, his old companion, Gray: ‘‘ He 
(Gray) could not hear Voltaire’s name 
with patience, though nobody admired 
his genius more ; but he thought him 
so vile,” &c. 
Yours, &c. J. R. 
(To be continued.) 

Mr. Ursan, Jan, 14. 

THE learned writer of the article 
on the life of Chaucer in the last 
number of the Gentleman’s Magazine 
has made a mistake which it is material 
to correct, because it relates to an 
interesting fact. 

In the text of p. 8 he says, Chau- 
cer’s “‘ handsome annuity authorised 
him to solicit the hand of Philippa, 
eldest daughter of Sir Payne Roet;” 
but he gives in a note some lines 
from an ode by Hugh Holland, and 
remarks, ‘‘ Yet Sir Harris says, ‘ It 
** has not been ascertained positively 
** whom Chaucer married ; the state- 
** ment that his wife was Philippa, 
*‘ daughter of Sir P. Roet, scarcely 
“ admits adoubt.’ His wife’s name, 
‘however, was not Philippa Roet, 
“but Picard. See Life, p. 60 to 66, 
** and Godwin’s Life, II. 374. She 
** probably died in 1387.” 

I am thus represented as contra- 
dicting in p. 60 to 66 the opinion 
which I had immediately before so 
strongly expressed that the Poet mar- 
ried Philippa Roet. 

I fear, however, that the erudite 
writer of the article in question could 
not have read what I have actually 
written on this subject, because the 
pages to which he refers contain 
evidence that Philippa Pycard and 
Chaucer’s wife were, beyond all doubt, 
distinct persons; and I have expressly 
said, in p. 62, ‘‘the Poet must, there- 
fore, have married before September 
1366, and his wife could not possibly have 
been the Philippa Pycard to whom the 
annuity of 5/, was given in January 
1370.” 

Yours, &c. N. Harris Nicotas. 
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REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





The History and Antiquities of the 
Parish of Hackney, Middlesex. By 
W. Robinson, LL.D. F.S.A. 2 vols. 
8vo. 

THE basis ofa general history of the 
metropolitan county has been laid by 
the Rev. Daniel Lysons in his Environs 
of London, and his supplementary ac- 
count of those Parishes in Middlesex 
not included in the Environs. Nor 
can we, probably, from the arduous 
nature of the work, expect any fuller 
history of the whole county. It is 
therefore extremely desirable to have 
distinct histories of the more extensive 
parishes. 

We have at present Histories of 
Stoke Newington by James Brown ; of 
Twickenham, by E. Ironside; of Shore- 
ditch, by Sir H. Ellis; of Chelsea, 
Fulham, Hammersmith, and Kensing- 
ton, by Thomas Faulkner; of Hamp- 
stead, by T. Park; of Uxbridge, by 
Geo. Redford and Tho. Harry Riches ; 
of St. Giles’s in the Fields, by J. 
Parton ; of Clerkenwell, by the Rev. 
T. Cromwell, with prints by Messrs. 
Storer; of Islington, by J. Nelson; 
Account of A. Pugin’s Views at Isling- 
ton, by E. W. Brayley; and since, 
another History of Islington, by S. 
Lewis, jun.; of Isleworth, part of 
Brentford, and Hounslow, by G. J. 
Aungier ; and of Tottenham, Edmon- 
ton, Enfield, and Stoke Newington, by 
Dr. W. Robinson. 

By the above list it will be seen how 
important a portion of the eastern part 
of the county had been before de- 
scribed by Dr. Robinson, to which he 
has now added the respectable parish 
of Hackney. 

Dr, Robinson has collected a large 
body of valuable materials and official 
documents relative to the district he 
has undertaken to describe, with which 
he has liberally supplied the public in 
the volumes before us. We hope he 
will not consider us ungrateful if we 
express our opinion that the work 
would have been improved by a conside- 
rable condensation, for sometimes we 
have discovered passages from various 
sources not a little contradictory to 
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each other, without the value of each 
having been sufficiently considered. 
We think, too, that much of the first 
volume might have been omitted, par- 
ticularly in the description of the old 
houses, where the author has been led 
away by his subject into much general 
history, equally applicable to any other 
place as Hackney; for instance, under 
the description of an old house (p. 77) 
called ‘‘ The Templars’ House”’ (built, 
probably, in the fifteenth century, and 
we do not see how it can be connected 
with the Knights Templars,) Dr. 
Robinson has entered very fully into 
the history of that military order. The 
same observation is applicable to the 
account of their rivals and successors, 
the Knights of St. John of Jerusalem, 
(p. 83.) In the case of “‘The Black 
and White House,” (p. 95,) built bya 
city merchant about 1578, there curely 
is no proof that it was the residence of 
royalty in its having had the royal arms 
in the windows,—but merely a token 
of the loyalty of its owners. The repu- 
tation of its having been the residence 
of the King of Bohemia introduces an 
account of his unfortunate alliance 
with his queen, Elizabeth. The tra- 
dition of Lord Vaux having had a 
house at Hackney (the exact spot not 
ascertained) gives rise to a very long 
history of the Gunpowder Plot. The 
account of the old mansion of Baumes, 
the residence of Sir G. Whitmore, is 
much confused and contradictory ; but 
we want time and space to set it to 
rights. See pp. 154 and 158, &c. 

The accounts of the ancient gardens 
at Hackney, though not new, are 
amusing. at we now call plants 
were, a century and a half ago, gene- 
rally termed greens. We think Dr. 
Lindley would consider ‘‘ a warren of 
two acres, very full of coneys,” no 
valuable addition to the Horticultural 
Gardens. 

The very popular measure of the 
Victoria Park, in the eastern suburbs 
of London, is properly noticed with 
deserved commendation. 

The manufactories at Hackney are 
littie known to the inhabitants of the 

¥ 
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metropolis generally. Mr. Ri- 
vieres’s manufactory for per- 
forating metallic plates is well 
worthy of avisit. The silk mills, 
which employed between 600 
and 700 persons, have been dis- 
continued. 

The accounts of extraordinary 
persons are spread out to too 
much length, particularly as one 
of these remarkables is the too- 
celebrated Turpin. 

Among the eminent persons, 
Milton the poet had little con- 
nexion with the place, having 
merely married, to his 2nd wife, 
the daughter of Capt. Wood- 
cock, of Hackney. Katharine 
Philips was only at school there, 
as was also Augustus Henry 
Fitzroy (afterwards third Duke 
of Grafton, though Dr. Robin- 
son does not give histitle.) He 
was born in 1735,—not 1785, 
as printed in p. 281. The year 
of his death, 1811, is also 
omitted. Sir T. Heathcote only 
married a young lady from 
Hackney. The omission of these 
biographical notices might have 
been desirable, as out of place 
in a history of Hackney. 

The second volume com- 
mences with the account of the 
old Church of St. Augustine, 
since called St. John, errone- 
ously, as Newcourt, in his 
Repertorium, observes. The 
body of this church was de- 
stroyed when the new church 
was erected in 1797. Dr. 
Robinson says (p. 6,) it was 
founded by John Heron, esq. ; 
but it appears in p. 8, ‘‘one 
Heron was only a great bene- 
factor when the church was re- 
paired.” In p. 9 Sir Thomas 
Heron, master of the Jewel 
Office to Henry VIII. is spoken 
of asa great benefactor. The 
church was clearly founded long 
before the time of Henry VIII. 
The Rowe chapel was not taken 
down, but the fine old monu- 
ments have fallen to decay. 
Representations of them, en- 
graved nearly 100 years, at the 
expense of E. Rowe Mores, are 
preserved in Dr. Robinson’s 
book. 
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The will of Sir T. Rowe, lord mayor 
in 1568, is very curious ; he invites the 
lord mayor, aldermen, and company 
of Merchant Taylors to attend his fu- 
neral, at eight in the morning, and his 
body to be buried before eleven; that 
there be a communion; and after- 
wards a dinner at his house at Shackle- 
well, for the lord mayor, aldermen, 
company, friends, mourners, priests, 
ministers, clerks, poor men, and pa- 
rishioners, bequeathing 661. 13s. 4d. 
for that purpose, and 10/. for spiced 
bread to be given to the company, 
poor as well as rich. 

The fine old church ought not to 
have been taken down, nor would it 
probably at the present time, a better 
feeling having now happily arisen. Dr. 
Robinson properly observes, 


*“This church, before its demolition, 
was extremely rich in monuments, some 
{few] of which, being considered worth 
preserving, were taken down and put up 
in the porches or vestibules of the new 
church. In most Christian countries the 
inscriptions or epitaphs on the monu- 
ments erected to perpetuate the memory 
of the dead are carefully preserved and 
registered in the church .books ; but in 
England they are (to the shame of our 
time be it said) broken down and almost 
utterly destroyed, and their brass inscrip- 
tions erased, torn away, and pilfered; by 
which the memory of many virtuous and 
noble persons deceased is extinguished, 
and the true understanding of families is 
darkened, as the course of their inherit- 
ance is thereby in a great measure inter- 
rupted. The ancient monuments, brasses, 
and inscriptions, which were formerly the 
pride and ornament of the old church, 
have suffered by the taste for modern im- 
provements ; and most of them are scat- 
tered abroad, and not to be found but in 
the private collections of individuals, and 
placed against the walls of passages lead- 
ing to conservatories and other places of 
recreation and amusement.” p. 18. 


Among other monuments destroyed 
was a fine one to Lady Latimer, with 
an effigy, exquisitely sculptured in 
stone, which is still concealed beneath 
dirt and rubbish, under the old tower. 
It would be highiy creditable to the 
present rector and churchwardens to 
cause it to be cleaned and preserved 
in the new church, as it is evidently 
a portraiture of a noble lady, the 
daughter of Henry Earl of Worcester, 
and wife of John Neville, Lord Lati- 
mer. She died 1582. It is, besides, 


worthy preservation on its own ac- 
count, as being an interesting and fine 
specimen of English sculpture. By 
the kind permission of Dr. Robinson 
we are enabled to lay his representa- 
tion of this statue before our readers. 

Dr. Robinson has printed all the 
existing epitaphs in the mother church, 
as also all he could collect from 
Weever and other sources. 

The chapters of the work describ- 
ing the new churches of West Hack- 
ney, the district chapel at Upper 
Clapton, St. Philip’s Church at Dal- 
ston, St. Peter’s Church at De Beau- 
voir Town, and St. James’s Church at 
Clapton, are very satisfactory. The 
site and glebe of West Hackney were 
the gift of the late W. G. Daniel Tys- 
sen, esq.; that at Dalston, of Mr. W. 
Rhodes ; that at De Beauvoir Town, of 
R. Benyon de Beauvoir, esq. ; and 
that at Clapton, of the Rev. T. B. 
Powell. This noble conduct of the 
wealthy proprietors is as it should be, 
and is highly commendable. Copies 
of the original grants and conveyances 
are preserved in Dr. Robinson’s work. 
Accounts of the public schools, chari- 
ties, &c. are also given at avery ample 
length; in short, nothing seems omit- 
ted that could in any way, however 
remote, be brought to bear in illustra- 
tion of the history of Hackney. 

After noticing the little’ attention 
paid (we suppose by the printer) to 
the names of authors referred to, such 
as Lyson for Lysons, Pepy for Pepys, 
Grainger for Granger, &c. &c. we 
take our leave, lamenting the want of 
lucid arrangement sometimes manifest 
in the work, but grateful for the ma- 
terials amassed by Dr. Robinson’s per- 
severing research. 


Architectural Illustrations of Durham 
Cathedral. By Robert William 
Billings. 4éo. 


IN this volume will be found the 
most extensive series of architectural 
illustrations of any English cathedral 
which have as yet been produced. 
As the preface informs us, 


‘< Tt was commenced with the intention 
of making the architectural illustrations 
to one scale. This intention has been 
carried out, and the work as now com- 
pleted forms, with a similar work by the 
author upon the cathedral church of 
Carlisle, the first series of parallel re- 
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presentations of two English cathedrals 
ever given to the public.” 

The plan is an excellent one, and the 
execution of it must necessarily in- 
volve great labour and expence. We 
trust the author will receive sufficient 
encouragement to enable him not alone 
to illustrate the cathedrals left undone 
by Mr. Britton, but also to illustrate 
every cathedral in England upon the 
same ample and scientific scale. 

Durham Cathedral, the most mag- 
nificent Norman structure in England, 
affords a fine scope for architectural 
illustrations ; all its works, whether of 
the original design or subsequent ad- 
ditions, are among the best examples 
of their kind ; every thing init that is 
ancient is upon a scale of grandeur 
and magnificence not surpassed, even if 
they areequalled by any other structure. 
The church of a palatine bishop, who 
ranked with the princes of the land, 
who raised his armies and dispensed 
justice in his own courts, would be 
expected to exhibit in its architecture 
a degree of splendour commensurate 
with the rank of the prelate who had 
his seat within the walls; we see 
such a structure in the cathedral of 
Durham, injured as it has been by 
Puritanic violence, and defaced by the 
modern additions of a _ conceited 
architect, who indulged in the vain 
hope that he could improve the design. 
This church, belonging to a see until 
the recent changes the richest perhaps 
in Europe, has in modern times re- 
ceived but little attention; vain and 
trumpery additions have been tacked 
upon the old design, and the ancient 
detail destroyed to make room for 
them. The Chapter House has been 
sacrificed to make a parlour; and the 
Galilee, the resting place of saints, 
threatened with destruction, to afford 
room fora carriage road to the resi- 
dences of modern prebendaries. 

Scarcely will it be credited in these 
days, when preservation of the ancient 
features of our churches are so much 
insisted upon, that at the last exten- 
sive repair the cathedral received 
(between the years 1775 and 1791,) 
four inches of masonry were chiseled 
from the whole surface of the north side 
and east end of the church. This labori- 
ous process was exceedingly expensive, 
amounting to nearly 30,000/. and it 
was conducted by the never to-be-for- 
gotten Wyatt. Let us hope that it will 
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be a beacon to warn future deans and 
chapters to save their cathedrals from 
the mercenary hands of professional 
jobbers. It is painful to read the enu- 
meration of the alterations and wanton 
destruction effected through the vanity 
and ignorance of this man, which is 
given at pp. 13 and 14 of Mr. Bil- 
lings’s descriptive account. 

In still later years, the repairs have 
been done in Roman cement; and it 
will scarce be credited, that it was 
contemplated to plaster the entire 
tower with this rubbish, and that the 
design was abandoned only because 
it was cheaper to chisel the surface. 
At this repair thirty-two statues were 
removed from their niches, and only one 
or two replaced by modern ones “‘ done 
in cement.” These wretched altera- 
tions, the author tells us, were ef- 
fected by the architect of Abbotsford : 
what else could be expected from the 
designer of a mere toy? It is satis- 
factory to add, that, within the last 
few years, some judicious restorations 
have taken place under the direction 
of Ignatius Bonomi, architect, which 
appear to be still going on. 

We are sorry to see the author ap- 
ply the injurious epithet of ‘‘ furious 
clamour” to the opposition, which 
John Carter raised to Wyatt’s destruc- 
tive propensities, when he designed to 
modernize the interior. Mr. Billings, 
we are sufe, means not to censure the 
antiquary’sexertions; buthe might have 
clothed his ideas in better language; 
for, when it is heard that Wyatt in- 
tended to destroy the matchless 
bishop’s throne, and the resplendent 
altar-screen, we cannot see the pro- 
priety of the language which styles the 
enthusiastic opposition of Carter and 
his friends, a ‘‘ furious clamour.” 

From the descriptive account, we 
make a few extracts of some of the 
peculiarities of the cathedral. 

The buildings are very regular. 


‘¢ There is not the slightest variation in 
the lines of the nave and choir, as is the 
case with many other large churches; the 
latter part being sometimes inclined more 
to the eastward than the nave, and said by 
the symbolists to be typical of our Saviour 
leaning his head on the cross. This regu- 
larity, for the different parts are all pa- 
rallel or at right angles, extends even to 
the conventual buildings, which are all 
exactly at the same angles as the cathe- 
dral.”’ P. 9. 
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Evidence of the continuation of the 
original architecture in after times— 


‘« One of the most remarkable features 
in the cathedral, and perfectly unique in 
the history of ancient architecture, was 
the construction of the vaulting of the 
nave and south transept by Prior Thomas 
Melsonby in the Norman style, between 
1233 and 1244, at a period when that 
known as Early-English had completely 
superseded it.’’ P. 16. 


The extraordinary exclusion of fe- 
males from the church is remarkable. 
In the nave 


‘‘TIs across of blue marble, placed as a 
boundary for females, for, until the Re- 
formation, none were allowed to pass it 
eastward.” 


This is attributed to the extraordi- 
nary sanctity of the body of St. Cuth- 
bert, which was enshrined behind the 
altar. 

The Chapter-house was not de- 
stroyed by Wyatt, but a minor bar- 
barian, one Morpeth, effected the work ; 
the mode of his doing it is remarkable, 
and shews how perfectly judicious was 
the choice of the agent to carry out the 
destructive propensities of the Chapter. 

*¢ A man was suspended by tackle above 
the groining, and knocked out the key- 
stones, when the whole fell, and crushed 
the paved floor, rich with gravestones and 
brasses of the bishops and priors.” P. 48. 


We have only space to notice briefly 
the seventy-five engravings which il- 
lustrate the work. Of these the greater 
number consist of plans, elevations, 
and measured sections exhibiting the 
entire building and its parts at large; 
a few perspective views are necessarily 
introduced, but the value of the work 
lies in the scientific subjects. The 
plates are executed in a clear and bold 
style of etching, and the detail is 
effectively shewn, even in the views. 

The engravingsof thealtar-screen are 
exceedingly valuable, as well as of seve- 
ral beautiful Early-English capitals. 
The effect of the altar-screen is finely 
shewn in a perspective view of the 
choir, and, when seen in connection 
with the massive architecture of the 
columns, the lighter architecture of the 
screen has a striking effect, the mas- 
siveness of the one acting as a set-off 
to the fairy lightness of the other. The 
present altar is very plain; on the table, 
in addition to the two lights prescribed 


by the Rubric, stand one large and two 
smaller tankards. 

Mr. Billings is deserving of great 
credit for the persevering industry with 
which he has completed his work, as 
the list of plates shews that not only 
has he made the drawings for the work, 
but has executed several of the engrav- 
ings with his own hands. 

We hope to see him shortly com- 
mence the remaining cathedrals which 
he has promised to illustrate, and we 
wish him success and patronage in his 
other undertakings, and that he will 
reap honour and profit from his newly 
announced works, The Architectural 
Illustrations of Ketrer1ne Cuurcn, 
NortTHAMPTONSATRE, and IIlustrations 
of the Architectural Antiquities of the 
County of DurHam. 





Parochial Sermons. By the Rev. J. 
Garbett. 


THESE sermons approach as nearly 
as any we have lately met with to the 
true standard of what may be called 
parochial discourses, enforcing the 
great and leading doctrines of the 
Christian religion with earnestness, 
truth, and eloquence. The most se- 
rious cannot read them without im- 
provement, and even the careless could 
not listen to them without attention : 
the doctrines of scripture are applied 
directly to the conscience; and the re- 
sults of disobedience are painted in 
colours at once strong and true. We 
have often lamented that so much good 
sense, so much correct reasoning, so 
much religious feeling, such a warm 
desire for the moral improvement of 
mankind, as is seen in very many of 
the productions of our present divines 
and preachers, was not warmed and 
animated by a bolder and more ener- 
getic pronouncement of the message 
of the Gospel. Bossuet and Bourda- 
loue, the twin pillars of the Gallic 
church, are unrivalled in the simple 
grandeur of their noble orations; we 
have nothing in our language to com- 
pare with them ; nothing so apostolic 
in character, so nearly approaching 
the very spirit of the scriptures them- 
selves; nothing so resembling those 
words of power which the messengers 
of God are privileged to deliver to the 
children of mer. Now we think that 
these discourses partake as much of 
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this character as any we could point 
out, either from our former divines or 
present ; and, if assisted by an eloquent 
delivery, we are sure that no congre- 
gation could listen to them without 
improvement. 

The author in his preface, after an 
allusion to the propagation of certain 
doctrines which he considers contrary 
to the principles of the Reformation, 
says, 

‘“*We must not surrender important 
truths from the fear of misrepresentation, 
and the possibility of misconstruction. 
Justification, through faith only, by the 
merits of the adorable Saviour ; holiness 
as the necessary fruit and only evidence ; 
the image of our Lord transfused, accord- 
ing to our measure, into the souls of those 
who are virtually united to him; the sole 
authority of Scripture as the rule of faith, 
and the pious ministry of the Church 
as instruments, divinely ordered indeed 
for the promotion of the inward trans- 
formation of the soul, but valuable in no 
other sense. These are the principles 
which are designed to underlie the follow- 
ing discourses, and by which alone they 
are to be measured.” 


We really have no selection of 
sermons to make, or any particular 
ones to recommend; but the reader 
may, if he please, turn to the 13th, 
**Banishment from God’s Presence,”’ 
as exemplifying the qualities which we 
have said are to be found in the whole 
volume. 

We have scarcely room to make one 
quotation, though short, which we 
take from the sermon ‘‘ The Responsi- 
bilities of a Christian Nation.” 

“ Dear is the price, and inappreciable 
by human heart, the length, depth, and 
breadth, and heighth of that love which 
has purchased salvation for us. The very 
angels would fain penetrate into that mys- 
tery of grace by which the chains of the 
powers of darkness are undone from our 
limbs, and the love of them from our souls, 
and by which the inheritance of saints re- 
deemed, and seraphs who have never fallen, 
have been opened to those who are by 
nature only the children of wrath, and 
made of sinful dust and ashes. Then think 
for an instant of that machinery which has 
been set in motion for that purpose! No 


simple act of power—no creative fiat,— 
* Let there be light and there was light,’— 
but wheels within wheels—intricacies not 
to be unravelled but only by Infinite Wis- 
dom, and contrivances impossible but for 
Omnipotence. 


What stir in heaven and 
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earth to establish this kingdom! What 
commotion throughout the universe and 
allits intelligences ! Think of the determi- 
nate will and foreknowledge of God—the 
decrees fixed for eternity, and the Lamb 
slain from the foundation of the world; 
and the commands issued forth to the 
hierarchies of heaven, and the princedoms, 
dominations, and powers, made to minister 
unto us who are the heirs of salvation ; 
and the lips of prophets touched with 
coals of fire from off the altar, and the 
calling of saints, and the warnings of in- 
spired teachers, and the rod of visitation 
upon the people, the pestilence, and the 
fire, and the sword; and reluctant nations 
made the instruments of Providence, and 
the chosen of the seed of Abraham, and 
the descended Godhead, and the despised 
and rejected of men, and the bloody sweat 
of Gethsemane, and the unutterable an- 
guish of Calvary, and the triumpher over 
the pangs of the grave, and captivity led 
captive by the ascending Conqueror, and 
the cloven tongues of fire, and the blood 
of martyrs crying like Abel’s from the 
ground, and the Church militant and the 
Church triumphant, and nations tried inthe 
furnace of God’s judgments, till the earth 
smokes to heaven with it, yet still blas- 
pheming, and God’s preachers warning 
the last times to repentance, and the con- 
summation of all things at hand, and the 
reign of the scorner and the infidel, and 
the terrible wrath to come,” &c. p. 148. 


King Henry the Second. An Historical 
Drama. 


THIS is one of those productions in 
which the author seems superior to his 
work ; but, as the work is the author’s, 
and as every author is supposed to do 
his best, what do we mean ? why, that 
from something interfering with the full 
flow of his genius, as, for instance, a 
defective subject, or from some other 
cause, its force and capability are not 
fully developed. In the present drama 
we feel a wantof interest inthe progress 
of the action, and in the development 
of the characters. The most promi- 
nent and leading person, Becket, whom 
we expected to be the mainspring of 
all the dramatic movements, disap- 
pears in the 3rd Act; and the re- 
mainder of the play is composed of 
King Henry’s adventures in France, 
and, at the termination, of his enmity 
with Prince John his son. If, how- 
ever, an historical drama may be con- 
sidered different in structure from 
others, partaking less of a dramatic cast, 
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and being rather a succession of events; 
in that case we should feel a want of 
sufficiently stirring and interesting 
scenes and adventures. Henry himself 
is no very heroic character, and the 
others are too faintly and indistinctly 
marked, much to engage our sympa- 
thies or awaken our curiosity ; but, in 
saying this of the plan of the story, 
we are quite willing to do justice to 
the author’s poetical powers, and to 
express the pleasure we have received 
from many detached passages and 
scenes. The general language, the turn 
of versification, the poetical expres- 
sions, are cast in a sound dramatic 
mould; while the reasoning, the sen- 
timents, and the imagery are such as 
to please and exercise the mind; but 
they cannot compensate for the want 
of variety and movement in the con- 
duct and framework of the story. We 
give one specimen of the author’s style. 
Henry is speaking of his son Henry, 
who was crowned in his father’s life- 
time. 


‘Thou need’st not, I know it all ; 
At least, I am not now in heart to hear it; 
And at whose prompting comes this evil mind 
In the demented boy ?—at hers, I say, 
Who last of all should hound my sons upon me ; 
If not for love of me, at least for love 
Of them—but all my life has calumny 
Been busy with my name—those scribbling 
monks, [colours 
They have me down, I doubt hot, in such 
As they daub the enemy of all mankind 
Upon the margin of their choicest missals. 
I would, indeed, I were a monk myself, 
Just pacing up and down one little line 
Of thought and action, narrow as the cloisters 
That then would echo to my listless steps. 
Nay, I would almost wish that I were one 
Of those same simpletons who bear the cross 
To other lands, and leave their enemies 
To reap the goodly harvests from their own; 
Not that they need be very provident, 
For few of them return. Alas! 1 would 
That I were anything but this.—At Gloucester, 
When a boy, I wandered on the Severn’s 
banks; 
The Indian deeds of that unbounded man, 
The Macedonian monarch, seemed to me 
Not exploits to be copied, but out-done. 
Indeed, what youth would be content to take 
The fortune of the greatest that have gone 
Before him ? but our life and hopes converge. 
Methinks, my well-loved friend, that toil like 
mine 
Might have sufficed to rise, and, what is more, 
To govern kingdoms; yet my sovereignty 
Seems day by day to grow less firm ; why, fools 
Have rul’d vast empires, seemingly with ease. 
Whate’er I purpose, tho’ with deepest care 
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Designed, an odious progeny of dangers 
Grow round it continually to gnaw its life out, 
Such monsters as encircled that poor maid 
Whom Glacius lov’d and Circe chang’d so 
fully ; 
These were her offspring too.—Well, Arundel, 
Now say what is it that you bear for England ; 
But first bring Essex to the Council Chamber ; 
What may concern the public weal read there, 
What else thou hast, to-morrow at this time 
And place we’ll hear.”’ 


Poems by C. R. Kennedy, Esq. 

A VOLUME of pleasing, correct, 
and elegant composition, partly origi- 
nal and partly translated. We shall 
give a specimen of both; for the 
former, 


THOUGHT AND DEED. 


Full manya light thought man may cherish, 
Full many an idle deed may do; 

Yet not a deed nor thought shall perish, 
Not one but he shall bless or rue. 


When by the wind the tree is shaken, 
There is not a bough or leaf can fall, 
But of its falling heed is taken 
By One that sees and governs all. 


The tree may fall and be forgotten, 
And buried in the earth remain ; 

Yet from its juices rank and rotten 
Springs vegetating life again. 

The world is with creation teeming, 
And nothing ever wholly dies, 

And things that are destroyed in seeming 
In other shapes and forms arise. 


And nature still unfolds the tissue 
Of unseen works by spirits wrought, 
And not a work but hath its issue 
With blessing or with evil fraught. 


And thou may’st seem to leave behind thee 
All memory of the sinful past ; 

Yet oh! be sure thy sin shall find thee, 
And thou shalt know its fruits at last ! 





From the translations we select the 
Ode to Napoleon, by Manzoni. 


He was : and as all motionless, 
After the mortal sigh, 

The carcase lay inanimate 
Of the great Spirit reft, 

So struck in mute astonishment 
Earth at the message stands. 


Yea, mute, and thinking of the last 
Hour of the fatal man ; 

Nor knoweth she, when any like 
Stamp of a mortal guest, 

Her bloody stained dust will see 
Imprint itself again. 


Their high king on his throne my muse 
Beheld, and silent was ; 
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While he, in quick vicissitude, 
Fell, rose, and prostrate lay ; 

Amid a thousand voices round 
She mingled not her own. 


From servile flattery virgin-pure, 
And outrage cowardly, 

She rose, by sudden vanishing 
Moved of so bright a ray, 

And pours around his urn a song 
That haply will not die. 


From Alp-rock to the Pyramid, 
From Mansanar to the Rhine, 
His thunderbolt its course secure 

Behind the lightning kept, 
From Scylla flew to Tanais 
From one to th’other sea. 


True glory was it? The unborn 
Alone can then decide. 

Let us to the Almighty bow— 
To God, who chose in him 

Of the creative power divine 
A trace more vast to leave. 


The stormful and the trembling joy 
Of mighty enterprise ; 

The anxious heart intameable, 
That burned to gain a throne, 

And gained it, won a prize that erst 
Madness it were to hope. 


All that he proved ;—the glory by 
The danger more enhanced, 

Flight, victory ; the palace now, 
And now the exile’s pang : 

Twice in the dust laid low, and twice 
Upon the altar raised. 


He named himself ; two ages, one 
Against the other armed, 

To him submissive turn themselves, 
As waiting Fate’s decree: 

He ordered silence, and between, 
Their arbiter, he sate. 


He vanished ;—his inactive days 
Closed in a narrow space ; 

Of boundless envy still the mark, 
And of compassion deep, 

Of inextinguishable hate, 
And of unconquered love. 


As o’er a shipwrecked mariner 
The wave sore pressing rolls, 

The wave on which the unhappy one 
Sate tossing, stretch his eyes 

Around far glancing to discern 
Some distant shore in vain : 


So when this man’s soul the sweep 
Of memories rolling came, 

How often to posterity 
His life tale he began 

To tell ; but on th’ eternal page 
His hand fell weary down. 


How many times upon the calm 
Close of an idle day, 
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The length’ning rays declined, his arms 
Folded upon his breast, 

He stood ; and of the days that were, 
Remembrance o’er him rushed. 


He thought upon the moving tents, 
The stricken rampart walls, 

The glittering of the maniples, 
The waves of cavalry, 

The fierce impetuous command, 
And swift obedience. 


Ah ! at the torturing thought, perhaps, 
His spirit breathless sank, 

and he despaired ; but then there came 
A powerful hand from Heaven, 

And to a purer atmosphere, 
Him mercifully bore ; 


And by her flowery paths of hope 
To the eternal fields 

Conducted him, to a land 
Surpassing his desires, 

Where all the glories of the past 
As night and silence were, 


Beauties, immortal, bountiful, 
Faith ever triumphing, 

Be written also this: rejoice 
That a more haughty pride 

To the disgrace of Golgotha 
Did never bend before. 


Then from his weary ashes keep 
All bitter words away : 

He who strikes down and raises up, 
Afflicteth and consoles, 

The Lord, upon his couch forlorn 
Close at his side reposed. 


The translation of Semele, from 
Schiller, is well executed ; and, indeed, 
the whole volume bears testimony to 
the talents and elegant acquirements 
of the author. 








The Rector in search of a Curate. 

THE author of this work, whoever he 
is, is well-acquainted with his subject. 
The points of opinion which appear most 
prominently are his eulogy of Romaine, 
Scott, Venn, Cecil, Simeon, and others, 
whom he calls “ the chariot of Israel, 
and the horsemen thereof,’ and the 
strong language he uses whenever he 
mentions the Oxford divines. Such 
language as the following is painful 
to find amid the better feeling that 
surrounds it: ‘‘‘ Mary, my dear, you 
are my librarian, put up these two 
books ; you know their places, I be- 
lieve.’ ‘On the heretic’s shelf, papa?’ 
‘Yes; next to the Oxford tracts.’ ”” The 
language used also in conjunction 
with the name of Mr. Froude we 
should much wish had been omitted, 
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for we do not think it of the tone or 
spirit which churchmen should use 
towards their brethren. ‘‘ Hold fast 
the faith,” says a witty divine, “ but 
don’t keep rapping your neighbour’s 
knuckles all the while.” The whole 
chapter of the Anglo-Catholic is not 
written according to our feeling of 
good taste, resting too much on the 
extravagances of some few over- 
zealous and ascetic persons, whose 
actions are really of no consequence 
in the main argument connected with 
the opinions and principles of the lead- 
ing writers and members of that party. 
As regards the subject of recreation 
and amusement, the author sides with 
the more serious view of the question, 
and adduces the instance of dances 
and cards. As we neither dance, nor 
play, nor shoot, nor hunt, we have no 
bias on this disputed subject, but we 
know excellent parish priests who do; 
and we think that no advantage will 
be gained by treating the subject in 
the contracted view in which it is 
looked athere and elsewhere, or making 
it the watchword of a party; and, be- 
sides, there never will be unanimity in 
the opinions or practice of the clergy 
on such points as these, where no im- 
morality is presumed, and the practice, 
for sufficient reasons, must be left to 
each individual’s feelings of propriety 
and right ; and we must observe that a 
relinquishment of these amusements 
must arise from a desire to fall in with 
the feelings of certain classes of society 
in the present day, and not from a 
conviction of their inherent sinfulness ; 
for, if sinful now and in the present 
day, they must have been equally so 
in the past; and then what venerable 
names would have instantly a cloud 
drawn over their former brightness ! 
Only a very few years have passed since 
we have seen two bishops (one now 
alive) playing fraternally the rubber of 
whist, and two more learned, pious, 
diligent, and even illustrious men did 
not adorn the bench. Why do we 
mention this? because we do not join 
in any feeling of disapprobation or 
censure, nor do we think it often 
of any use to draw prohibitory lines 
in such matters. Chap. 7, “‘ The Un- 
fortunate Man,” is very amusing and 
well-drawn, and has somewhat of 
novelty about it. Wealso recommend 
the ninth chapter, called the Mil- 
Gent. Maa. Vou. XXI. 


lenarian, which we are inclined to rank 
with the best and most important in 
the volume. 





The Order of Daily Service, &c. with 
Plain Tune, &c. 

THIS manual of Plain-chant for the 
use of choirs is very elegantly got up, 
and forms a most interesting volume. 
The editor says that it was originally 
intended to “‘ define the intentions of 
the Church of England with respect 
to the use of music in divine service ;” 
but the materials accumulated so 
rapidly, as to render it more suitable 
to reserve the subject for future con- 
sideration. The editor also observes 
*‘that the whole history of English 
church music, from the beginning of 
the 16th century downwards, must, in 
fact, have been re-written.” Neither 
Burney nor Hawkins enquired into the 
subject ecclesiastically ; and Hawkins 
often betrays ignorance so gross as to 
show that for this part of his subject 
he was utterly unfit. ‘‘ What can we 
think, for example, of his ascribing 
the compositions of four or five of the 
Gregorian tones for the Psalms to an 
organist of Windsor in the reign of 
Edward the Sixth?” In his very 
useful preface the editor informs us, 


‘That in the 16th century the term 
plain tune was sometimes used to express 
any kind of unisonous singing. Thus in 
the Confession of the Puritans, 1571, 
(Neale, p. 480,) they say, ‘ concerning 
the singing of Psalms we allow of the 
people’s joining with one voice in a plain 
tune, but not of tossing the Psalms from 
one side to the other ;’ that is, they called 
the use of metrical Psalm tunes in unison. 
At first, however, the greater part of the 
Psalm tunes (that even the Puritans used) 
were adaptations of the old melodies of 
the Hymns in the Breviary to modern 
versification. Afterwards, when the Psalm 
tunes used to have any relation to Gregorian 
music, the melodies continued to be termed 
the plain tune, as distinguished from the 
harmonies that were set to them.” 


Of the present compilation the 
author thus speaks : 


‘‘That something of the kind was 
wanted is admitted by Dr. Burney: and 
when it is considered that above a century 
and a half has elapsed since the publication 
of the most recent work professing to be 
a directory for the plain song of cathedral 
service, and owing to the extreme rarity 
both of that and the other formularies 
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already noticed, that the practice of choirs 
has for a long period rested solely on 
tradition, it is hoped no apology will be 
required for the present undertaking, even 
though the editor is unable to boast of the 
qualifications which Dr. Burney seemed 
to reckon indispensable to the labour.* 
If the book has no other merit it has at 
least that of completeness, so far as the 
order of daily service and the office of the 
Holy Communion are concerned. The 
publication of Merbeck wanted the Litany, 
that of Lowe nearly all the plain song given 
in Merbeck’s work, except the intonations 
of the versicles and suffrages, which are 
inaccurately printed. There was not, 
therefore, in existence any publication in 
which the scattered fragments of plain 
song were brought together. Besides, 
the first Prayer book of Edward VI. to 
which Merbeck adapted plain song, differs 
from that now in use, both at the com- 
mencement of the Morning and Evening 
Prayer, and in the office of the Com- 
munion. The music accordingly required 
to be re-adapted to suit the changes made 
at the revision of 1662, and though Lowe 
professed to do this in the preface to his 
work, it is quite certain that he made no 
attempt ofthe kind. Whether the attempt 
has succeeded in the present work must 
be left to the judgment of the learned and 
musical reader,’’ &c. 





A Christmas Carol. By Charles 
Dickens. 


IT isimpossible to read Mr. Dickens’s 
works without being convinced that 
he is a man possessed of very kindly 
feelings. He has shewn this in his 
delineation of the character of the 
amiable Pickwick, in our favourite 
Smike, and the little milliner, and, 
indeed, throughout his various enter- 
taining volumes. His powers of ob- 
servation, also, must be very great, as 
we constantly meet with little graphic 
touches equally affecting and true to 
nature. He is, indeed, a sort of Teniers 
or Wilkie, and, like them, portrays 
scenes in humble life with a force and 
accuracy which exonerate him from 
the charge of either exaggeration or 
flights of fancy. This undoubtedly 
constitutes one of the great charms of 
his writings. These observations will 
apply peculiarly to Mr. Dickens’s 
Christmas Carol, written evidently 





* Merbeck’s work was printed in 1550. 


Edward Lowe’s little work i } 
map in 1661, and 


with the intention of opening the 
hearts of the rich towards the poor at 
the season of turkeys and mince pies, 
roast beef and plum-puddings. Nor 
have his benevolent intentions been 
unavailing, as we have reason to believe 
that more extensive kindness has been 
dispensed to those who are in want at 
the present season than at any pre- 
ceding one. 

In the “Christmas Carol” a rich 
old miser of the name of Scrooge has 
long shut his heart against the dis- 
tresses of his fellow creatures, but is 
at length visited by some compunctions 
of conscience in consequence of fearful 
dreams, or rather of visits from three 
spirits in the shape of Father Christ- 
mas, past, present, andtocome. Like 
Don Cleophas, in the Devil on Two 
Sticks, he is made to accompany these 
spirits in succession, and to witness 
scenes while he remains invisible, 
which convince him at length of the 
wickedness of his own conduct, and 
induce him in the end to make all the 
restitution in his power. He has a 
worthy but half-starved clerk of the 
name of Cratchit, on whom he bestows 
a salary of fifteen shillings a week, out 
of which he has to maintain a wife 
and some five or six children. Itis to 
the Christmas feast of this humble 
family to which we would particularly 
refer, not only because we think Mr. 
Dickens shines most in his relations 
of the ‘‘simple annals of the poor,” but 
because we find something irresistibly 
beautiful and affecting in the whole 
description. Tiny Tim is quite per- 
fection, and will serve as an illustration 
of the great affection shewn by the 
poorer classes to a diseased or deformed 
child. Indeed it is impossible to visit 
the gardens of Hampton Court on a 
Monday in the summer without seeing 
numerous proofs of this. Often have 
we watched a mechanic carrying in his 
arms a little cripple, eying it with 
affection, and occasionally pointing out 
some object of interest to it. Some- 
times he will gently seat it on the 
grass, watching it while it plucks a 
daisy, or crawls over the verdant turf. 
Nor is this to be wondered at. The 
children of the poor are partakers with 
their parents of the same dish, the same 
room, and frequently of the same bed. 
They are the sharers of their poverty 
as well as of their more smiling hours, 
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and are their constant companions, the 
objects of their love, whether in weal 
or woe ; and tothe credit of the poor it 
may be added, that when sickness and 
old age arrive, the tie of affection is 
still unbroken, and they continue to 
share in the hard earnings of their 
offspring. 

In the developement of Mr. Dickens’s 
tale kindness to the poor is admirably 


inculcated, and it is altogether well 
calculated to cement the tie between the 
rich and those who have to struggle 
with poverty and misfortune. The 
means of promoting the happiness of 
others has been liberally dispensed to 
many, and weil is it for them if they 
use these means “in providing for the 
sick and needy,” and thus “laying up 
for themselves treasure in heaven.” 





Thoughts and Reflections on Sickness 
and Affliction. By A. R. Sanderson, 
M.D.—This book is above any praise by 
us ; and criticism must find subjects more 
appropriate for it. Here the Physician of 
the soul is united to him who cures the 
dieases of the body, and his voice, perhaps, 
will be heard by ears that are deaf to other 
teachers. The work is the production of 
a mind filled with the deepest sentiments 
of religion, and expressing itself on the 
most awful and important subjects con- 
nected with the trial and destiny of man. 
We read it, not to remark any faults in 
the composition, but to profit by the 
riches of its instruction. 





Remarks on the Book of Psalms, as 
prophetic of the Messiah.—This work is 
dedicated to the venerable Martin Routh, 
President of Magdalen College, in a duti- 
ful and affectionate spirit, and it will be 
read with advantage and instruction; at 
least we can say that we have profited by 
the knowledge of the author. 





Hints toward the Formation of Charac- 
ter. By a Plain-spoken Englishwoman.— 
This little volume is to be recommended 
for the sound religious principles on which 
it is written, and for the moral instruction 
it conveys. It contains much practical 
wisdom for the conduct of social and do- 
mestic life; it examines the cause and 
result of the prevailing vices and follies ; 
it offers advice to those undertaking the 
more important and essential duties ; it 
discloses the probable causes of failure 
and disappointments in the various under- 
takings of life; in short, it is a good 
hand-book of sound knowledge and in- 
formation, and might be equally useful 
whether placed in the work-bag of the 
spinster, or under the marriage-pillow of 
the bride. 





Manual of Devotion. By an Octogena- 
rian. Devotions for the Sick Room.—In 
the first of these works the hymns are 
well chosen; but the prayers are not, in 
the selection of the authors, altogether 
such as we should have pointed out; the 


names of most of them being absolutely 
unknown to all, except a particular circle 
of readers; nor is there scarcely one taken 
from the great divines of our Church. 
Andrewes, Sanderson, Taylor, Barrow, 
Hooker, Pea:son, are all passed by for 
Miss Kennedy an Mrs. Txompson, and 
Dr. Greville, and Belfrage, and Jinks. 
The devotions of the second work are 
compiled from the ancient liturgies and 
books of devotion, and most of them will 
recommend themselves to the reader by 
their inherent excellence. 





The Pageant, a Tale. By F. Paget, 
M.A.—This little work is of a different 
character from its predecessors by the 
same pen, but nevertheless we like it very 
much. It contains a pleasing and inte- 
resting tale, inculcating a great moral 
lesson—that, namely, of humanity to our 
fellow-creatures. Thechief object which the 
author has in viewisto expose the hardships 
and sufferings of a large and helpless class 
of the community, the young persons who 
are employed in the metropolis in making 
up female apparel. Our readers may not 
be aware, perhaps, that a society has been 
formed for the express purpose of allevi- 
ating the sufferings endured in silence and 
patience by this class. Little are the 
wearers of many a beautiful and costly 
dress conscious how small a portion of 
the large sums which they are compelled 
to pay for these articles of apparel falls to 
the share of the overtasked, ill-fed, and 
ill-used young persons who work at them 
during half, and sometimes the whole 
night, with scarcely any rest, and, what 
is still more sad, frequently during the 
Sunday as well. The volume abounds in 
startling facts, and contains some very 
wholesome lessons, and is equally credit- 
able to the understanding and heart of its 
author. 





The Georgicks of Virgil. By Rev. J. 
M. King, A.M.—When Mr. King, in his 
preface, observed that the Georgicks ‘‘ was 
the most perfect composition in the world, 
and the most inadequately translated, ’’ 
had he not read, or had he overloeked, 
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Mr. Sotheby’s beautiful version, that 
seems to render another superfluous? Mr. 
King’s own translation is very creditable 
to him, and is often superior to Warton’s. 
We give a specimen from the 4th book. 
(p. 120.) 


All dangers past, the re-united pair 

Retrace their steps, and seek the upper air. 

To Orpheus’ steps Eurydice’s succeed, 

For such the order Proserpine decreed, 

When Io! his haste unable to restrain, 

Anxious one answering look of love to gain, 

He turned ;—could pity move a Stygian breast, 

Sure then Hell’s spirits had its power confest ! 

Close on earth’s confines, when one moment 
more 

Should to his arms Eurydice restore, 

His own Eurydice ; yet thought forsook 

The eager tover, and he stopped to look. 

Now useless all the ski!] and care employ’d, 

The ruthless King declares the league de- 
stroy’d. 

Then a deep groan the lake’s dull silence broke, 

As wild with love and anguish thus he spoke : 

** Oh! who, and what great madness could comn- 
bine 

Lover and mistress in one fate to join? 

Fast on my swimming eyelids shadows fall, 

Again the adverse gods my soul recall. 

Farewell! one long farewell ! thick darkness lies 

My form around! no more my hand shall rise, 

No longer thine, in supplicating guise.” 

She spoke, and vanished from his wond’ring 
eyes, 

As when thin smoke dissolves into the skies. 

She saw him not with frantic gestures stretch 

His arms her shade impalpable to catch, 

She heard him not, though much she wished to 
hear, 

nd much he wished to pour into her ear. 

In vain he strove to reach the infernal shore, 

The surly ferryman refused his oar; 

Twice from his arms the Fates his mistress 
bear ; 

What couid he do ? or how that loss repair ? 

Will Pluto listen when his cry he hears? 

Or Hell’s stern deities regard his tears? 

To the dark shores he sees the pinnace turn, 

Where her pale shadow shivers in the stern. 

For seven long months, so chronicles relate, 

By Stymen’s lonely wave he wept his fate, &c. 

We fear that there are few laurels to 

gather from any new translation of Virgil; 

but Claudian is a beautiful poet, and opens 

a new field to any one who possesses 

poetical talent, command of language, 

and musical versification, 





The Baths of Germany, §c. By Edwin 
Lee. 2nd edit.—A very useful and in- 
teresting guide to the medicinal baths of 
Germany: a country peculiarly favoured 
by Providence with waters of salubrity, 
fountains of health and rejuvenescence. 
The author also mentions the French and 
Swiss baths ; and gives us his opinion also 


on the cold-water-cure. The greatest 
improvement to a new edition of this 
volume would be, we are sure, a small 
convenient map of those parts of Germany 
where the baths are situated, which are 
not very distinctly known to foreigners, 
and especially to the English. With this 
map as a guide, a pleasant summer tour 
might be made, journeying from one to 
another, and “‘ sipping the dews” from all. 
As the country in which they are situated 
is in general beautiful, and as the articles 
of life are cheap, we scarcely know a more 
rational method of passing two or three 
of the summer months, imbibing, at the 
same time, health, instruction, and amuse- 
ment. ; 





Isabelle, a Tale of Spain, and other 
Poems.— 


RECOLLECTIONS. 


There is a feeling, calm and holy, 
That o’er the veriest senses steals, 

It breathes a tone of melancholy, 
And yet a silent joy reveals. 

It is, when Memory loves to dwell 
On the bright visions of the past, 

Times that our fancy loved so well, 
Too bright, too beautiful to last. 


We love to muse on childhood’s hour, 
When all that met our gaze was bright, 
To feel again that thrilling power, 
That waked our infantine delight. 
And how each fair, each winning scene, 
That charm’d us with its sunny smile, 
Vanish’d as though it ne’er had been, 
Or lingered only for the while. 


And though long years have thinn’d our 
brow, 

And quench’d the vigour of the frame, 
Each happy scene is treasured now, 

In all its loveliness the same. 
O yes! ’tis sweet indeed to dwell 

On the bright visions of the past, 
Scenes that our fancy lov’d too well, 

Too bright, too beautiful to last. 





Letters from the Virgin Islands.--A 
small volume of light and agreeable 
reading, containing a number of little 
anecdotes and narratives, from which, if 
correct and well chosen, more is to be 
learnt of the manners and habits of a 
people, than from a formal and graver 
history. The style is as follows. (p. 88.) 
‘¢ The Creole girls are exceedingly agree- 
able ; notwithstanding their rich American 
drawl, and their indolent habits, seen in 
their slipshod attire, still are there many 
good qualities to counterbalance. They 
are kind-hearted creatures, whose whole 
souls are wrapped up in the duties re- 
quired of them. As the circle of their 
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desires, perhaps their knowledge, is often 
bounded by their own sea-girt islet; 
The feelings thus confined appear to play 
stronger for it; like the vibrations of a 
watch, that become quicker as you contract 
their range. The man who finds out, in 
his total devotion to himself, something 
to compensate for dignity of mien and 
elegance in acquirements, does not deserve 
half the love with which an island maiden’s 
fine ‘Ionic eyes ’ would be lighted for 
him. Then they are the best nurses any 
where :—but I cannot add, apparently at 
least, the quietest mistresses. Dear, sweet 
girls, I pray acquire a tone of less im- 
periousness to your domestics,”’ &c. We 
must give, asa great curiosity, a genuine 
and original love letter from a sable swain 
to his sable sweetheart ; a faithless house- 
maid stole it while its owner was asleep, 
and carried it to her master, who printed 
it, and here it is : 
‘* Dear Cattryn, 

‘* Dare much fine house, and bera much 
ship here; bera much fine gal too ; but 
me lob Catryn all time. Buddy Smit 
say dat nigger Jock com seeyou. Me too 
pale wid lub, [this is a fine stroke,| hope 


you heart like mine. You bery dear to 
George. Me work for one dollar by day 


here. Buddy Smith bring you dis: he say. 


me lub you too much, Catryn.” 





Holy Baptism, Prayers, Meditations, 
and select Passages on the Sacrament 
of Baptism, with the Baptismal Offices 
according to the use of the English 
Church. Square 18mo.—This beautiful 
little book reminds us very much in 
its form, and in the mode in which it is 
got up, speaking typographically, of some 
of the smaller devotional works which ap- 
peared in the latter part of the sixteenth 
century and beginning of the seventeenth ; 
with this exception only, that we think it 
superior to its predecessors. It is com- 
posed of passages selected from the 
writings of the most eminent divines of 
every age, in the list of whom will be 
found the most distinguished ornaments of 
our own venerable and apostolic Church, 
and the whole selection has been made 
by Archdeacon Manning, who has also 
enriched the work with a preface from his 
own pen. 





LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
History and Biography. 

History of Scotland. By Patrick 
Fraser TyTLeR, esq. Vol. 9 (comple- 
tion). 8vo. 12s. 

History of the British Empire in India. 
By Epwarp TuHornTon, esq. Vol. 5 
(completion). 8vo. 16s. 

Memoirs of Mary Stuart, Queen of 
Scotland. By L. Sranuore F. Bucr- 
INGHAM. 2 vols. 8vo, 28s. 

Life and Times of the Good Lord Cob- 
ham. By Tuomas Gaspey, author of 
‘‘ The Lollards,’”? &c. 2 vols. post #vo. 
21s. 

Historical Record of the Eleventh, or the 
‘‘Prince Albert’s Own,” Regiment of 
Hussars; containing an Account of the 
Formation of the Regiment in 1715, and 
of its subsequent services to 1842. 8vo. 6s. 

Pictorial History of France, and of the 
French people, from the Establishment 
of the Franks in Gaul to the period of 
the French Revolution, enriched with 
Four Hundred Designs by Jutes Davin. 
2 vols. royal 8vo. 30s. 

History of Frederick the Great. By 
Francis Kueier. With 500 original 
Designs by Adolph Menzel. From the 


German by Epwarp A. Mortarty, A.B. 
Royal 8vo. 21s. 

The United States of America: their 
History, from the earliest period; their 
Industry, Commerce, National Works, &c. 
By Huew Morray, F.R.S.E. 3 vols. 
Vol. 1. 5s. 

Antigua and the Antiguans: a full Ac- 
count of the Colony and its Inhabitants, 
from the time of the Caribs to the present 
day. 2 vols. post 8vo. 21s. 

Journals kept by Mr. Gully and Cap- 
tain Denham during a Captivity in China 
in the year 1842, Edited by a Barrister, 
8vo. 88. 6d. 

Memoir of the Life and Writings of 
the late William Taylor of Norwich ; con- 
taining his Correspondence of many years 
with the late Robert Southey, esq. and 
Original Letters from Sir Walter Scott, 
and other Eminent Literary Men. Com- 
piled and edited by J. W. Rosperps, 
F.G.S. of Norwich. 2 vols. 8vo. 30s. 

Annual Monitor for 1844; or, Obituary 
of the Members of the Society of Friends 
in Great Britain and Ireland for the year 
1843, 18mo. ls. 6d. 


Politics and Statistics. 


What it is to be Done? or, Past, 
Present, and Future. 8vo. 28. 6d, 
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The Currency and the Country. By 
Joun GELLIBRAND HvuBBARD, esq. 8vo. 
3s. 6d. 

Reciprocity. ByaManufacturer. 8vo. 
1s. 6d. 


The Wrongs of our Youth: an Essay 
on the Late-Hour System. By Ratpu 
Barnes Grinprop, LL.D. 8vo. 1s. 

Letters on American Debts. By the 
Rev. Sypney Smitu. First printed in 
the Morning Chronicle. 8vo. 6d. 

Ireland : Memoir of the Union, and the 
Agitations for its Repeal; in which that 
measure, its causes and consequences, are 
historically and politically reviewed, and 
its indissolubility demonstrated from many 
great authorities, and particularly by that 
of D. O'Connell, esq. M.P. By an Irish 
Roman Catholic. 8vo. 2s. Gd. 

Can Woman Regenerate Society? 3s. 6d. 

Essay on Cemetery Interments, awarded 
the prize offered by the directors of the 
Reading Cemetery Company. Edited, 
with the report of the Select Committee 
on the Health of Towns, and selections 
from the evidence taken before the com- 
mittee, by Joun Ricuarps, jun. esq. 
F.S.A. 8vo. 6d. 

Some Observations on the Mental State 
of the Blind, and Deaf and Dumb, sug- 
gested by the case of Jane Sullivan, both 
blind, deaf, dumb, and uneducated. By 
R. Fow.er, M.D. 12mo. 2s. 


Travels and Topography. 


The Highlands of Ethiopia. By Major 
W. C. Harris. 3 vols. 8vo. 3 plates and 
map. 42s. 

Recollections of Ceylon, after a Resi- 
dence of nearly Thirteen Years: with an 
account of the Church Missionary Society’s 
operations in the Island, and extracts 
from a Journal. By the Rev. James 
SELKIRK. 8vo. 14s. 

Domestic Scenes in Greenland and 
Iceland. 8 engravings. 2s. 6d. 

Wanderingsin the Highlands and Islands, 
with sketches taken on the Scottish Border; 
being a sequel to ‘‘ Wild Sports of the 
West.”” By W. H. Maxwe tt, esq. 
author of ‘‘ Stories of Waterloo,’’ &c. 2 
vols. 8vo. 248. 

History and Antiquities of the Abbey 
of St. Edmund’s Bury. By the Rev. 
Ricuarp Yates, D.D. F.R.S. With 
Views of the most considerable Monasterial 
Remains, by the Rev. W1iLt1AM YATEs. 
2nd edition, with additions, royal 4to. 
plates, 27. 2s.; large paper, 4/. 4s. ; or 
the additional letterpress and plates to Ist 
edition separate, 21s. and 2/. 2s. 


Divinity. 
Notes on the Episcopal Polity of the 
Holy Catholic Church, with some account 


of the Development of the Modern Re- 
ligious Systems. By THomas WILLIAM 
MarsHALL, B.A. 8vo. 12s. 

Scripture Characters ; being a Practical 

Exposition of the Histories of the Events 
contained in the Holy Scriptures, for the 
edification of youth. By Rosert Huisu. 
12s, 
The Land of Israel according to the 
Covenant with Abraham, with Isaac, and 
with Jacob. By Axex. Keirn, D.D. 
Post 8vo. 18 plates and 2 maps. 9s. 6d. 

The Anglican Church in the Nineteenth 
Century, indicating her relative position 
to dissent in every form, and presenting a 
clear and unprejudiced view of Puseyism 
and Orthodoxy. By W. C. C. Hum- 
PHREYS, esq. 8vo. 98. 

The Position of the Church of England 
in the Catholic world, suggested by a 
perusal of No. 90 of the Tracts for the 
Times. By the Rev. James R. Pace, 
M.A. 8vo. 8s. 

Christ on the Cross; an Exposition of 
the Twenty-second Psalm. By the Rev. 
Joun Stevenson. Cr. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Occasional Discourses. By the Rev. 
Joun CumMInG, M.A. Vol. 1. 12mo. 6s. 

The Order of the Daily Service of the 
united Church of England and Ireland, as 
arranged for use in quires, and places 
where they sing. By Tuomas TALLis. 
Newly edited by Joun Bisnop, of Chel- 
tenham. 8vo. 6s. 

The Pilgrim’s Staff and Christian’s Daily 
Walk, Second Series—Meditations, Illus- 
trations of Holy Writ, Prayers, &c. for 
every Morning and Evening. By Henry 
SmitnH. 12mo. 6s. 

The Psalms of David, with the Scripture 
Paraphrases according to the authorised 
version of the Church of Scotland. By 
the Rev. Jonn Cumming, M.A. 12mo. 5s. 

Ambrose Ward, or the Dissenter re- 
claimed: a tale for the times. 4s. 6d. 

Christian Consolation ; or, the Unity of 
the Divine Procedure a Source of Comfort 
to Afflicted Christians. By the Rev. E. 
MANNERING, author of ‘‘ Christian Con- 
sistency,” &c. 4s. 

Discourses on Scripture Subjects. By 
Wit11aM GILison. 12mo. 3s. Gd. 

First Companion to the Lord’s Table; 
designed for the use of persons lately con- 
firmed ; with an introduction. By the 
Rev. Thomas Dae, M.A. 32mo. 3s, 
calf 3s. 6d. ; morocco 5s. 

Sabbath Musings throughout the Year. 
By Mrs. Colonel Mackay. 18mo, 
28. 6d. 

Holy Baptism ; Prayers, Meditations, 
and Select Passages on the Sacrament of 
Baptism, with the Baptismal Offices, ac- 
cording to the use of the English Church, 
By Archdeacon Mannine. 28. 6d. 
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Six Lectures on the Morning Service 
of the Church, delivered during Lent in 
the Parish Church of Crowle, Lincoln- 
shire. By the Rev. B. J. AnmstTRoNG. 
2s. 6d. 

A Letter to the Dean of Chichester 
on his Sermon preached in Chichester 
Cathedral, Oct. 15, 1843, ‘* On the occa- 
sion of publicly receiving into the Church 
a Convert from the Church of Rome.” 
By the Rev. M. A. Tierney, F.R.S. 
F.S.A. 8vo. 1s. 6d. 

A Holy Zeal for her Little Children 
the present Hope of the Church, a Ser- 
mon: to which are added, Prayers for the 
Times. By James SKINNER, A.M. 
12mo. 2s. 

Trial of the Spirits, or Popery brought 
to the Scripture Test: the Substance of 
Two Sermons preached at Hanover 
Chapel, Walworth. By H. L. Poppr- 
WELL. $6vo. Is. 

Church in Canada: Journal of a Visi- 
tation to the Western Portion of his Dio- 
cese, by the Lord Bishop of Toronto, in 
the Autumn of 1842. 18mo. 9d. 


Poetry. 


The Book of British Ballads. Edited 
by S. C. Hau, F.S.A. 2d series, imp. 
@vo. numerous illustrations. 21s. 

Boudoir Lyrics. By FLorENcE WIL- 
SON. 8vo. 78. 6d. 

Poemata Lyrica, Versu Latino Rimante 
scripta. Henrico D. Ryper, in Ecclesia 
Cath. Lichfieldensi Canonico. 18mo. 4s. 

Mona’s Isle, and other Poems. By 
Wiri1aM Kennisu, R.N. 8vo. 5s. 

Spanish Student; a Play, in Three 
Acts. By Henry Wapsworrn Lonc- 
FELLOW. Square. 4s. 

Voices of the Night. By the same. 4s. 

Ballads, and other Poems. By the 
same. 48. 

Catherine Douglas: a Tragedy. 8vo. 5s. 

Griselda: A Dramatic Poem. Trans- 
lated from the German of FREDERICK 
Haim. Royal 18mo. 4s. 

Hymns and Scenes of Childhood; or, 


a Sponsor’s Gift. 18mo. 3s. 
Agitation: a Poetical Essay. By 
Laticus. @6vo. 2s. 
Poems on various subjects. By Tuos. 
Wray. 24mo. Is. Gd. 


The Vigil of Faith, and other Poems. 
By Cuarues Fenno HorrmMan. 24mo. 
ls. 


Novels, Tales, &c. 

Allanston, or the Infidel: a Novel. 
Edited by Lapy Cuatrerton. 3 vols. 
post 8vo. 31s. 6d. 

The Unloved One : a Domestic Story. 
By Mrs. Hornanp. 3 vols. post 8vo. 
Sls. 6d. 
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Irish Coquette: a Novel. 3 vols. Vol. 
1, post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Adventures of Mr. Ledbury and his 
Friend Jack Johnson. By ALserr 
SmitH, esq. Author of the ‘ Wassail 
Bowl.” 3 vols. 8vo. with illustrations 
by Leech. 31s. 6d. 

Whimsicalities: a Periodical Gather- 
ing. By THomas Hoop. With numer- 
ous illustrations, from designs by Leech. 
2 vols. crown 8vo. 21s. 

Chronicles of Gretna Green. By PeTer 
Orxtanvo Hutcuinson. 2 vols. crown 
8vo. 21s. 

New Sketches of Every Day Life: to- 
gether with Strife and Peace. By Frr- 
DERICA BREMER. Translated by Mary 
Howitt. 2 vols. post 8vo. 21s. 

Master Timothy’s Book-Case. 
W.M. Reyno.tps. 
trations. 16s. 

Life and Adventures of Jack of the 
Mill, commonly called Lord Othmill, 
created for his Eminent Services, Baron 
Waldeck, and Knight of Kitcottie: a 
Fireside Story. By Wiiit1am Howirt. 
With 40 illustrations on wood, by G. F. 
Sargent. 2 vols. 15s. 

Treasure Trove: the First of a Series 
of Accounts of Irish Heirs: being a Ro- 
mantic Irish Tale of the Last Century. 
By Samvuet Lover. 8vo. 14s. 

The Child’s Picture and Verse-Book, 
commonly called Otto Speckter’s Fable. 
Book: with the Original German, and 
with French translated into English. By 
Mary Howirr. 10s. 6d. 

Puss in Boots, and the Marquis of 
Carabas. Illustrated with 12 original de- 
signs by Otto Speckter, drawn on stone 
by Lewis Haghe. 7s. 6d. 

Cinderella, by F.W. N. Bay ey, with 
numerous humorous _ illustrations by 
Cham; and Tom Thumb, by Hat 
Wits, Student-at-Law, with numerous 
humorous illustrations by Alfred Crow- 
quill. 2s. 6d. 

Puss in Boots, by E. P. Patmer, with 
illustrations, humorous and numerous; 
and Hop o’ my Thumb, by Giipert A. 
A’ BEcKETT, with illustrations, humorous 
and numerous, 49 illustrations. 2s. 6d. 

The Seasons: Four Romances, from 
the German of the Baron de la Motte 
Fouqué. Fep :— 

Spring—Undine, 2s. 6d. 

Summer—Two Captains, ls. 

Autumn—Aslauga’s Knight, 1s. 

Winter—Sintram and his Com- 
panions, 3s. 

Strife and Peace; or, Scenes in Nor- 
way. By FreperikA Bremer. Trans- 
lated from the Swedish. 24mo. Ils. 6d. 


By G. 
8vo. with 12 illus- 


Comic Arithmetic, 8vo. with illustra. 
T& 


tions. 
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A Christmas Carol, in Prose; being a 
Ghost Story of Christmas. By CHares 
Dickens, with illustrations by John 
Leech. 5s. 

Christmas Tales. 8vo. 38. 6d. 

Happy Hours, or the Home Story- 
Book. By Mary CuerweEti. With 
illustrations from designs by Gilbert. 
38. Gd. 

Peter Parley’s Lives of the Twelve 
Apostles. With beautifully-finished por- 
traits on wood, from originals by the Old 
Masters. 338. 

What to do, and how to do it; or, 
Morals and Manners taught by Examples. 
By Peter Parizey. 18mo. woodcuts, 
2s. 6d. 

Love and Money: an Every-Day Tale. 
By Mary Howirr. 18mo. 2s. 6d. 

Eagle Cliff: a Tale. By the Author 
of ‘*The Book of One Syllable.’ Il- 
lustrated with engravings, square. 2s. 6d. 


Literature and Language. 


Milton: a Lecture. By J. DonovGave. 
8vo. 1s. 

Oriental Text Society.—Pillar of the 
Creed of the Sunnites ; being a brief Ex- 
position of their principal Tenets. By 
H&fidh-Uldin Abu’lbarakat Abdullah Al- 
nasafi. To which is subjoined, a shorter 
Treatise of a similar nature, by Najm- 
uldin Abu Hafs Umar Alnasafi. Edited 
by the Rev. Wittt1am Cureton, M.A. 
F.R.S. Roy. 8vo. 5s. 

A Few Leaves out of a Manuscript 
Grammar on the Pronunciation of the 
Italian Language. By J. B. Canropr. 
32mo. Is. 

Reasons for Establishing an Authors’ 
Publication Society, by which literary 
labour would receive a more adequate re- 
ward, and the price of all new books be 
much reduced. @vo. Ils. 

The Present System of Publishing; be- 
ing an Examination of a proposed Plan 
for superseding it. S8vo. ls. 


Medicine. 


Medicines, their uses and mode of ad- 
ministration, including a complete Con- 
spectus of the three British Pharma- 
cepoeias; an account of all the New 
Remedies ; and an appendix of Formule. 
By J. Moore Neican, M.D. &8vo. 
12s. 6d. 

On the Nature and Treatment of Tic 
Douloureux, Sciatica, and other Neuralgic 
Disorders. By Henry Hunt, M.D. 
8vo. 6s. 

Natural History, Pathology, and Treat- 
ment of the Epidemic Fever at present 
prevailing in Edinburgh and other towns, 
illustrated by Cases and Dissections. By 
J. Rosz en M.D. 8vo. 5s. 6d, 


Two Essays on the Diseases of the 
Spine: 1, On Angular Curvature of the 
Spine, and its Treatment; 2, On the 
Treatment of Lateral Curvature by Gravi- 
tation, Lateral Exercise, &c. By R. A. 
StaFForpD, 8vo. 5s. 

Glossology ; or, the additional means of 
Diagnosis of Disease to be derived from 
indications and appearances of the Tongue, 
read before the Senior Physical Society 
of Guy’s Hospital, Nov. 1843. 
BENJAMIN Ripce, M.D. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

Introductory Discourse on the Duties 
and Conduct of Medical Students and 
Practitioners, addressed to the Students 
of the Medical School of St. George’s 
Hospital, Oct. 2, 1843. By Sir Ben- 
JAMIN C. Bropiz, Bart. F.R.S. 8vo. 1s. 


Natural History, &c. 


Botany of the Voyage of H.M.S. 
Sulphur, under the command of Capt. 
Sir Edw. Belcher, R.N. &c. Edited and 
superintended by R. B. Hinps. The 
Botanical Descriptions by GzorcE BEN- 
THAM, Esq. No. 1. roy. 4to. 10s. 

Essay on the Physiognomy of Serpents. 
By H. Scuuxcet, Doctor in Philosophy. 
Translated by THomas STEWART TRAILL, 
M.D. F.R.S.E. Crown 8vo. 6s. 6d. 

Short and simple Letters to Cottagers. 
By W.C.Cotrron, M.A. 12mo. 3s. 6d. 

The Resources Farmers possess for 
meeting the Reduced Prices of their 
Produce. By Hewitt Davis. 8vo. 2s. 

Treatise on Alkali as a Manure, shew- 
ing its Cheapness and Efficiency for in- 
creasing the Productiveness of the Soil. 
By Henry WATERTON, Esq. 8vo. 1s. 6d. 


Science. 


Introduction to Practical Organic Che- 
mistry: with References to the works of 
Davy, Brande, Liebig, &c. 12mo. 3s. 6d. 


Architecture. 


Architecture in England, from the 
earliest to the present time. 8vo. 7s. 

Architectural Illustrations of Kettering 
Church, Northamptonshire. By R. W. 
Biuiines. Medium 4to. 20 plates, and 
descriptive letterpress, 10s. 6d. ; imp. 4to. 
15s. 

Architectural Illustrations of the county 
of Durham. By the same. Part 1, me- 
dium 4to. 2s.; imp. 4to. 4s. 


Heraldry. 


Heraldic Illustrations, comprising the 
Armorial Bearings of the Principal Fami- 
lies of the Empire, with Pedigrees and 
Annotations. By Joun Burke, Esq. 
and Joun Bernarp Burke, Esq. royal 
8vo. 53 plates and letterpress, 31s. 6d. 
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Pictorial Museum of Animated Nature. 
Vol. 1—Mammalia and Birds, fol. 16s. 6d. 

Payne’s Universum; or, Pictorial World; 
being a Collection of Engravings of Views 
in all Countries, Portraits of Great Men, 
and Specimens of Works of Art of all 
Ages and of every Character. Edited by 
Cuarves Epwarps, Esq. No. 1, 4to. 
4 plates and letterpress, sewed, Ls. 


Sports. 


Treatise on the Game of Chess, con- 
taining an Introduction to the Game, and 
an Analysis of the various Openings of 
Games, with several New Modes of Attack 
and Defence. To which are added, 25 
New Chess Problems and Diagrams. By 
W. Lewis. 8vo. 18s. 


Music. 


Part Music. Edited by Joun Hutvan. 
Class A, Soprano, Alto, Tenor, and Bass. 
No. 9, Score, 2s. 6d. ; separate parts, 8d. 
each. 

School Music; or, Songs and Hymns 
from ‘‘ The Singing Master ;’’ comprising 
76 Moral Songs for Children, arranged to 
Popular Airs, and 70 Psalms and Hymns, 
with their appropriate Tunes. 8vo. 5s. 6d. 


Annuals. 
Comic Album, 1244, a Book for Every 


Table. 4to. with 150 illustrations, ele- 
gantly bound, 12s. 


Preparing for Publication. 


Mr. Joun MaJor is preparing a fourth 
edition of his celebrated ‘‘ Walton’s An- 
gler,’’ with great improvements, as sug- 
gested by himself and his friends, after 21 
804 from the first appearance of the 
work. 





UNIVERSITY OF CAMBRIDGE. 

The subject of the Seatonian Prize 
Poem, for the present year, is ‘‘ Esther.’ 

Jan. 6. The Hulsean Prize for 1843, 
subject ‘‘ The obligation of the Sabbath, 
with a history of the institution and its 
influence from the earliest times to the 
present day,’’ was adjudged to Charles 
John Ellicott, B.A. (1841), of St. John’s 
College. The Trustees of the Hulsean 
Prize have given notice that the premium 
will this year be given for the best disser- 
tation on the following subject: ‘* The 
lawfulness and obligation of Oaths in a 
Christian community, and the influence 
which they have had upon society at dif- 
Serent periods.” 





ROYAL SOCIETY. 
The Society awarded its gold medals 
for 1843 to Prof. Forbes, of Edinburgh, 


Gent. Maa. Vou. XXI. 


for his Researches on the Law of Ex- 
tinction of the Solar Rays; to Prof. 
Wheatstone, for his Account of several 
new instruments and processes for de- 
termining the Constants of a Voltaic 
Circuit; and the Copley medal to M. Jean 
B. Dumas, for his Researches in Organic 
Chemistry. These were presented at the 
anniversary meeting on the 30th Nov. by 
the President. 

George Dollond, esq. F.R.S. has pre- 
sented a bust of his grandfather, John 
Dollond; and Mr. Watt a bust, by 
Chantrey, of his illustrious father, James 
Watt, to the Society. Mr. Watt has also 
presented a bust of his father to the 
Academy of Sciences at Paris. 

The Earl of Aberdeen has communicated 
to the President of the Royal Society, an 
announcement received from the Austrian 
Minister concerning a Scientific Meeting 
at Milan, which is appointed to be held 
next autumn. The sam of 10,000 livres 
will be devoted to experiments, on that 
occasion, in physical science. 

ROYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY. 

Jan. 20. Prof. H. H. Wilson in the 
chair. 

The proceedings of the day were de- 
clared special, for the purpose of making 
provision for the more ready admission 
into the Society of gentlemen visiting 
England on temporary leave of absence 
from their services in India. The result 
of the discussion was, that the existing 
regulations were declared to provide suf- 
ficiently for the object in view, as it 
would be competent, under a liberal in- 
terpretation of Art. xL1x. for any mem- 
bers of the services of the Crown or the 
East India Company, whose usual abode 
would be in the Presidencies and settle- 
ments to which they are permanently at- 
tached, to become non-resident Members, 
for which privilege the annual payment 
would be two guineas. A general hope 
was expressed that this resolution would 
become extensively known, and that it 
would lead many persons to avail them- 
selves of the benefits which it holds out. 
It was further resolved, that, in modifica- 
tion of Art. xx11. of the Regulations, all 
candidates for admission into the Society, 
proposed at one meeting, should, in future, 
be balloted for at the following meeting.> 


— 





ROYAL AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY. 
The Royal Agricultural Society of 
England has published the annual an- 
nouncement of prizes offered for 1844, 
when the annual exhibitions will be held 
at Southampton (principal day July 25). 
A sum not exceeding 300/. is set apart for 
agricultural implements. Prizes are offered 
2 
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for essays and reports on various subjects, 
viz., Water meadows and upland pastures, 
20 sovs.; Influence of climate, 20 sovs. ; 
Indications of fertility and barrenness, 
50 sovs.; Agriculture in Norfolk, Che- 
shire, and Wiltshire, each 50 sovs. ; Im- 
provements by warping, 20 sovs.; Keep- 
ing farm horses, 20 sovs.; besides 20 
sovs. for the best essay on any agri- 
cultural subject; all essays to be sent to 
the Secretary by the 1st of March. 





INSTITUTION OF €IVIL ENGINEERS. 

Jan. 16. At the Anniversary Meeting, 
Mr. Walker the President was in the chair. 
A report of council was read, and memoirs 
of Professor Wallace of Edinburgh, Mr. 
Buddle of Newcastle, and several other 
deceased members. Telford medals were 
presented to Messrs. F. W. Simms, W. 
Pole, and T. Oldham, for communications 
presented by them to the Institution (as 
already recorded in p. 71). Telford and 
Walker premiums of books were also pre- 
sented to Messrs. D. Mackain, D. Brem- 
ner, D. T. Hope, R. Mallet, W. J. M. 
Rankine, W. L. Baker, S. C. Homersham, 
J. O. York, G. D. Bishopp, and G. B. 
W. Jackson, for their papers and draw- 
ings, which had been read and exhihibited 
during the past session. The President 
addressed the meeting upon the internal 
management of the society, the election 
of his Royal Highness Prince Albert as 
an honorary member, the valuable addition 
to the library presented by the Duke of 
Buccleuch, the course of study and prac- 
tice most beneficial for young engineers, 
and the opportunity afforded by the insti- 
tution for coming advantageously before 
the world. He then, among other novel 
subjects connected with engineering, spoke 
of having lately visited the atmospheric 
railway near Dublin; and said, that 
without prognosticating as to the future, 
the experiments he witnessed appeared 
more promising than those with locomo- 
tive engines at a corresponding early 
period of their introduction upon railways. 
He also gave a short notice of the con- 
nexion of Colonel Stoddart with the insti- 
tution, as its Honorary Secretary, in the 
years 1834-5; alluding to the exertions 
now making for ascertaining the fate, and 
if possible obtaining the release, of both 
Colonel Stoddart and Captain Conolly, 
who, there was every reason to believe, 
were really still alive, although detained 
in a sort of captivity. 

The ballot for the Council took place, 
when the following gentlemen were 
elected :—Messrs. J. Walker, President ; 
W. Cubitt, B. Donkin, J. Field, and H. 
R. Palmer, Vice- Presidents ; W. T. Clark, 
F. Giles, G. Lowe, J. Miller, W. C. 


Mylne, J. M. Rendel, G. Rennie, R. 
Sibley, J. Simpson, J. Taylor, F. Braith- 
waite, and W. Cubitt, other members and 
associates of Council. 





SALE OF AUTOGRAPHS. 

An interesting collection of letters and 
autographs of eminent characters, both 
living and dead, has been sold by Mr. 
Fletcher in Piccadilly. It was stated in 
the catalogue to belong to a ‘ lady of 
title, an eminent authoress,” and it was 
understood that the lady was Lady Har- 
riet D’Orsay. The following were some 
of the most important articles :—A letter 
from his late Majesty George IV. to Mrs. 
Robinson, sold for 24s. A letter from 
Mrs. Jordan, dated Bushey-park, 1798, 
30s. Another letter from the same lady, 
42s. Letters from G. Colman the elder, 
to Macklin, Fawcett and Bannister, on 
the farce of the Review and the song of 
‘*The Ghost,’’ in Bannister’s Budget, 
realized sums of 10s. 15s. and 20s. each. 
A letter from Garrick to Newcombe, 22s. 
A letter of the late Edmund Kean, sold 
for 31s. The numbers on the catalogue 
from No. 65 to 108 consisted of letters 
from Munden, Young, Quick, C. Ma- 
thews, Liston, J. Kemble, Terry, Tate, 
Wilkinson, Madame Vestris, Bunn, 
Power, Sheridan Knowles, &c., and 
realized sums from 5s. to 10s. The sig- 
nature of Sir Isaac Newton to a receipt, 
20s. A receipt of Sir Christopher Wren, 
written on the day he died, and dated 
1718, 10s. From No. 118 to 150, the 
collection consisted of letters from eminent 
painters, comprising the names of Law- 
rence, Beechy, Copley, Shee, Constable, 
Hayter, Stanfield, &c., and realized sums 
averaging from 25s. to 5s. A letter of 
Lord Edward Herbert, bearing date 1645, 
25s. A letter from Matthew Prior to 
Braithwate, 25s. A letter from the poet 
Shenstone to the Honourable Mr. Knight, 
relative to his poems, sold for 34s. Letter 
from Bloomfield respecting his poem of 
the ‘‘ Farmer’s Boy,’’ 20s. A letter from 
Southey, the late poet laureate, to Sir 
Walter Scott, 12s. Letter from Cheva- 
lier Ramsey to the Pretender, 13s. Letter 
from G. Scott to the Earl of Buchan, 
23s. A letter from the Duke of Wellington 
to Madame St. Etienne, 16s. The other 
lots consisted of letters from Moore, 
Canning, Byron, &c. and brought small 
sums, 





ANCIENT MANUSCRIPTS. 
M. Minoi de Minas has returned from 
a scientific mission in Greece, Thessaly, 
and Constantinople, which lasted three 
years, and was undertaken at the desire 
of the Minister of Public Instruction, 
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Amongst the valuable manuscripts dis- 
covered and brought to France by M. 
Minas may be noticed, Fables by Babryas, 
a fragment of the 20th book of Polybius, 
several extracts from Dexippus and Eu- 
sebius, two historians but little known to 
us, a fragment of the historian Pryseas, 
a treaty of the celebrated Gallien which 
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was deficient in his collection, a new edi- 
tion of Asop’s Fables, with a life of the 
fabulist, a Treatise on Greek Syntax by 
Gregory of Corinth, an unpublished 
grammar of Theodosius of Alexandria, a 
history of the conquest of China by the 
Tartars, and various other works, which 
have safely arrived at Paris. 





FINE 


STATUES FOR THE CITY OF LONDON. 
The bronze equestrian statue of the 
Duke of Wellington, to be placed oppo- 
site the entrance to the New Royal Ex- 
change, is proceeding rapidly towards 
completion, under the direction of Mr. 
Weeks (the successor of the late Sir F. 
Chantrey), to whom it is entrusted. The 
statue of William IV., from the design of 
S. Nixon, to be placed at the junction of 
Gracechurch-street and King William- 
street, will be shortly raised upon its 
pedestal. The figure is colossal, being 
upwards of 14 feet in height. It is exe- 
cuted in Devonshire granite, and will cost 
when completed 2200/., which sum was 
voted by the corporation of the City of 
London for that purpose. His Majesty is 
represented in the costume of a High Ad- 
miral. Upon the pedestal (a round one) 
is sculptured a wreath of laurel, in the 
centre of which an appropriate description 
will be engraved. The spot upon which 
this statue will be erected is the exact site 
of the famous Boar’s Head of Eastcheap. 
A statue by Nixon is likewise in a forward 
state, of John Carpenter, town-clerk in 
the reign of Henry VI., founder of the 
City of London Schools, and executor to 
the celebrated Richard Whittington. This 
statue is six feet high, and will be exe- 
cuted in Roche Abbey stone, similar to 
that used by Baily, Rossi, Westmacott, 
and others, for the friezes and pediments 
in front of Buckingham Palace. It is to 
be placed upon the first landing of the 
staircase of the City of London Schools, 
and exactly opposite the principal en- 
trance. There is further, in the same 
atelier, in active preparation, a statue of 
Sir John Crosby, to be placed in Crosby 
Hall, Bishopsgate-street. The model ex- 
hibits the knight in the ‘‘winged ’’ armour 
of the period, examples of which may be 
met with in the Tower, &c., and of this 
particular suit at the tomb of the knight 
himself, in the church of St. Helen’s, 
close by the hall of which he was the pos- 
sessor. It is remarkable that the two latter 
men—Sir John Crosby and John Carpen- 
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ter—both neighbours, and the latter living 
in Cornhill, should both now, and this after 
the expiration of upwards of 400 years, 
have statues crect:d to their memory by 
the same sculptor, but by order of two 
distinct institutions. 





EARL OF LEICESTER’S MONUMENT. 

On the 4th Jan. the Committee ap- 
pointed by the subscribers to decide upon 
the adoption of a design for the Memorial 
to Lord Leicester met for that object. 
There were 76 plans and models exhibited. 
One, No. 40, was chosen, subject to cer- 
tain arrangements with the architect, Mr. 
Donthorne, of Hanover-street, London. 
We subjoin a description of the design :— 

No. 40.—‘‘ To him whose pride it was 

to render the Farmer independent.”’ 

This design is composed of a pedestal, on 
which is erected a fluted column, sur- 
mounted by a wheatsheaf. ‘Three sides 
of the pedestal are bas reliefs: one repre- 
senting the late Earl granting a lease to a 
tenant ; the second representing the Holk- 
ham sheep-shearing, through which the 
great stimulus was first given to agricul- 
ture ; the third to indicate irrigation. The 
fourth side of the pedestal is left for the in- 
scription. The four corners of the pedestal 
show the means by which cultivation and 
production were improved and increased 
by the late Earl. At the first corner, an 
ox, with the inscription under it, ‘‘ Breed- 
ing in all its branches.’’ At the second 
corner, Southdown sheep, with the in- 
scription under them, ‘‘ Small in size, but 
great in value.’”’ The third corner, the 
plough, with the inscription, ‘‘ Live and 
let live.’’ The fourth corner, the drill, 
with the inscription, ‘‘ The improvement 
of agriculture.” 





TITIAN’S VENUS. 

A letter from Dresden says :—The re- 
cent discovery of the Venus by Titian, 
now excellently restored, excites conside- 
rable interest. The picture is an object of 
the greatest admiration with all amateurs. 
This magnificent work has been morg 
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than one hundred years concealed under a 
mass of unimportant paintings, and dif- 
ferent kinds of rubbish. For the discovery 
of this treasure we have to thank the Di- 
rector Mathai and the Academy Council. 
It is the most perfect picture that can be 
looked upon. Exquisite as are some of 
the paintings of Venus we already possess, 
they are all far behind this master-piece, 
particularly in the handling of the flesh 
and the background, 





PANORAMA OF TREPORT. 

Mr. Burford has opened in Leicester 
Square, a panoramic view of the French 
harbour of Treport, as it appeared at the 
time of the Queen of England’s visit to 
Louis Phillippe, in 1843. Treport is but 


a small village, or at most a little fishing- 
town, but it stands boldly on the entrance 
of a bay or inlet of the sea. The road 
from it to Eu is steep, and that town, with 
its noble church, gives a fine effect to the 
background of the present picture. The 
whole scene is beautifully as well as faith- 
fully depicted by the artist, who had the 
advantage of being present at the time of 
the memorable event it represents. The 
principal group of figures is the royal 
party, who have just landed from the 
Reine Amelie yacht, and are moving to- 
wards the pavilion. It is, on the whole, 
one of the most lively and animated 
scenes ever depicted, very carefully and 
admirably executed, and equally pictu- 
resque in its conception and arrangement. 





ARCHITECTURE. 


INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS. 

Jan. 24. T. L. Donaldson, V.P. in 
the chair. 

A communication was read from William 
Bromet, M.D. F.S.A. relative to the 
new bridge lately erected over the River 
Moine, at Clisson, near Nantes, in 
Britanny. The river runs in a deep ravine, 
is at all times shallow, and consequently 
unnavigable, and is seldom frozen. In 
the design of the structure, it was ne- 
cessary for the architect to consider it 
less as a bridge than as a viaduct for the 
more easy passage of the ravine. The 
length of the bridge between the abut- 
ments is about 350 English feet, the width 
of the carriage-road and two footways 
together 27 feet, making the entire width, 
including the thickness of the parapet 
walls, 30 feet. The arches are fifteen in 
number, of 19 feet 4 inches in span, and 
of a semicircular form (eight being land 
arches), the whole supported by fourteen 
lofty piers, and a long abutment at either 
end, following the slope of the banks or 
sides of the ravine; the springing line of 
the arches is about 33 feet 3 inches above 
the bed of the river. The total height 
from the bed of the river to the top of the 
parapets, is about 54 feet 3 inches. The 
foundations of the piers of the seven 
principal arches are carried about 6 feet 
9 inches below the bed. The piers and 
abutments are founded on the . dark- 
coloured granitic rock, of which the banks 
are composed, which being too coarse for 
architectural purposes, the superstructure 
has been built of a white granite, found in 


the vicinity. The stones are all of a large - 


size, well squared and dressed, and closely 
jointed with fine white mortar. The 


piers, at their lower extremities, present 
faces of 5 feet, with returns or sides of 
30 feet in extent. The chief peculiarity of 
the construction consists in each of these 
piers, at the height of about 13 feet from 
the bed of the river, being pierced with 
an arched aperture, of a pointed form, 14 
feet in width; these arches having the 
same springing line as the semicircular 
arches, and intersecting the cylindrical 
intradoses of the semicircular arches, and 
thereby forming a series of groined vault- 
ings, which, when viewed longitudinally 
from under either of the abutment arches, 
produces an effect somewhat similar to 
that of the nave of a Gothic church. 

Mr. R. W. Billings read a paper, de- 
scriptive of some peculiarities in the ar- 
rangement of the plan and in the con- 
struction of the church of St. Peter and 
St. Paul at Kettering, in Northampton- 
shire, and exhibited numerous diagrams 
in illustration thereof, and of the forms of 
the doors and windows, and the principles 
on which the tracery and ornaments had 
been designed. He likewise noticed the 
‘unusual height of the spire as compared 
with the body of the church, by which the 
importance of the latter (really of large 
dimensions) is much diminished ; a cir- 
cumstance not uncommon in the churches 
of this district. 





ROMAN CATHOLIC CHURCH. 

The New Roman Catholic church at 
Lambeth (situated in the Westminster- 
road, opposite the Blind Asylum and 
Bethlehem Hospital,) is rapidly approach- 
ing completion. The foundation-stone 
was laid in April, 1840, on which occasion 
the edifice was dedicated to St. George, the 
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tutelar saint of England. It is the largest 
ecclesiastical edifice devoted to the Roman 
Catholic worship that has been constructed 
since the Reformation. Its external di- 
mensions are 250 feet long by 84 feet 
broad. The height of the tower at the 
west end at present is 60 feet, but when 
completed its extreme elevation will be 
330 feet above the ground level. The 
style of architecture, preserved throughout 
the building, is the florid Gothic. The 
tower is most substantially built of Caen 
stone, its walls averaging nine feet in 
thickness. It contains a belfry, with room 
for a peal of eight bells. On each side of 
the tower are belfry windows, decorated 
with mitres, parapets, pinnacles, &c.; and 
when the funds shall admit, it is intended 
to ornament the walls with 100 statues of 
saints and martyrs. The tower will be 
surmounted by a steeple, built after the 
pattern of the magnificent spire of Salis- 
bury Cathedral, and will be terminated by 
a large cross. The interior height of the 
church, from floor to ceiling, is 57 feet. 
The length of the nave in the clear is 160 
feet, by 72 feet broad; the chancel is 40 
feet long by 26 feet broad. Over the en- 
trance to the chancel is a richly-carved 
oak screen, and a rood-loft, supporting a 
cross, on each side of which will be placed 
statues of St. John and St. Anne. From 
either side of the rood-loft ascends a spiral 
staircase, terminating externally in two 
turrets decorated with crockets, figures, 
and other ornamental work. Each turret 
is elevated 40 feet above the ceiling. A 
carved stone pulpit will be placed at a 
short distance from the chancel screen. 
Adjoining the chancel, on each side, are 
two small chapels for altars, over which 
are to be placed stained glass windows. 
The chancel-window is very large, mea- 
suring 30 feet by 18 feet; the mullions 
are of oak, with rich foliage ; the inter- 
stices will be filled with stained glass of 
various colours, containing the history and 
passion of our Lord. It is the gift of the 
Earl of Shrewsbury, and will cost 500/. 
Underneath will be placed the principal 
altar, which will be decorated with statues 
of saints and bishops. Another large 
window is placed in the tower opposite 
the chancel-window, and is considered a 
fine specimen of the florid style of archi- 
tecture. The church contains twenty-eight 
windows. The roof is constructed of 
carved stained timber, which will be sten- 
cilled in various colours and devices. The 
mode in which the roof has been built is 
a modification of the manner anciently 
observed in the building of large edifices. 
Instead of covering the rafters of the 
ceiling with lath and plaster, to forma 
basis on which to construct the decorative 
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work, as is usually done in modern build- 
ings, the rafters themselves subserve or- 
namental purposes, by which means con- 
siderable expense is avoided, and beauty 
is combined with utility. The roof is 
supported by two rows of fluted stone 
pillars, consisting of eight in each row. 
The pillars are 18 feet in height, and will 
be finished by capitals elaborately wrought 
in fine stone, carved in rich foliage, and 
connected one with another by small inter- 
columniations, in the form of arches, rising 
from the capitals to the rafters. The floor 
of the nave and aisles will be covered with 
red and blue Staffordshire tiles, each tile 
measuring six inches in the square. The 
chancel and side chapels are to be paved 
with encaustic tiles cast in different shapes, 
and of various colours. At the south-west 
corner of the south aisle will be placed the 
large and richly-ornamented baptismal 
font carved in Caen stone. The interior 
of the church is not obstructed by gal- 
leries ; the only projections are the organ- 
loft and two small galleries for the choir 
over the two side doorways at the east 
end. No pews or closed seats will be 
allowed ; but open benches will be placed 
down the aisles, constructed with low 
backs, so as to afford an unobstructed 
view of the interior. The seats will yield 
ample accommodation for 5,000 persons. 
The bare cost of erecting the church will 
be 40,0007. ; but it is expected that a sum 
of 100,000/. will be necessary to complete 
all the contemplated embellishments and 
improvements. At the east end of the 
church is a large sacristy, and adjoining 
the north-east corner are cloisters, which 
connect the edifice with a presbytery, con- 
taining a spacious dining-room, and af- 
fording accommodation for several priests. 
Abutting on this is a convent for the 
Sisters of Mercy, and a school for 300 
children. The convent is fitted up with 
kitchens, refectory, dormitories, a small 
chapel with a belfry, and will furnish an 
abode for thirteen Sisters of Mercy, whose 
charity and kind offices will be distributed 
among the members of all religious deno- 
minations who may need assistance. The 
convent, with its accompanying buildings, 
will cost 7,000. The architecture dis- 
played in its construction is of a similar 
style to that used in the building of the 
church, only more subdued, and of a less 
expensive description. Several little tur- 
rets and spires are erected in various parts, 
which give it a very pleasing effect. The 
church and nunnery together stand upon an 
area of ground measuring forty-two thou- 
sand square feet. The entire edifice is 


built from the design of Mr. Pugin, who, 
during the last ten years, has been en- 
gaged in the construction of thirty-seven 
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churches. It will be consecrated and 
opened for public worship in the autumn 
of the present year; but a considerable 
time must necessarily elapse before the 
great tower and spire shall be completed. 
The subscriptions towards this gigantic 
undertaking have, for the most part, been 
raised in the provinces through the exer- 
tions of the Rev. Mr. Doyle, who is the 
principal officiating priest. The Earl of 
Shrewsbury and the late Mr. Benjamin 
George Hodges have been the principal 
contributors. A considerable sum has 
also been subscribed by the poorer classes 
inhabiting the parish of St. George. The 
names of the King of Sardinia, the King 
of Bohemia, and other foreign potentates, 
also appear in the list of contributors. 
The Roman Catholic chapel in the Lon- 
don-road, as soon as the new church is 
finished, will be converted into an hospital 
for the cure of cancer. 

RESTORATION OF ST. MARY REDCLIFFE 

CHURCH, BRISTOL. 

A meeting of the subscribers of 107. and 
upwards towards the fund for the restora- 
tion and repair of St. Mary Redcliffe 
Church, Bristol, was held on the 25th 
Jan. the Mayor, William Lewton Clarke, 
esq. in the chair, when the committee 
submitted a report of their proceedings 
since Jan. 1843. The result of their 
endeavours has been the receipt of names 
of subscribers to the amount of 4,708/. 
13s. 6d. including the vote of vestry of 
2,0007. Expenses have been incurred 
amounting to about 4907. The committee 
observed, that the very limited number of 
subscriptions at present announced, must, 
in a great degree, be attributed to their 
own reluctance to urge more strongly 
their claims under the unparalleled de- 
pression in the commercial world during 
the past year, which they felt must pre- 
vent many in their great mercantile city, 
and elsewhere, from rendering their as- 
sistance. They cannot believe that their 
fellow-citizens are careless or indifferent 
towards the preservation of the noble 
fabric, so deservedly the pride of their 
city, or unmindful of the great and ad- 
vantageous effect on the public feeling 
which would be produced by a general and 
liberal subscription in Bristol, and, as the 
committee trust that brighter prospects 
are opening upon us, they recommended 
the meeting to consider the propriety of 
extending, for a period not exceeding 
twelve months, the time for procuring 
subscriptions under the provision of the 
5th resolution. Resolutions in accord- 
ance with this report were carried unani- 
mously. 
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STAINED GLASS AT LITTLEBOROUGH, 
CO. LANCASTER. 

The church of this picturesque village 
has just been embellished by the erection 
of a magnificent east window of painted 
glass. The window is an _ indifferent 
specimen of the perpendicular style of 
architecture, and consists of five compart- 
ments, with a middle transom, and some 
head tracery in the turnings of the arches. 
The glass of the upper compartments is 
brilliantly rich, and consists of an ex- 
uberance of geometrical design and deco- 
ration. Inthe centre division is a large 
full-length figure of the Apostle St. Peter, 
crowned with an open screen of richly- 
tabernacled niches. The drapery is 
singularly beautiful, and the character of 
the whole figure dignified and expressive. 
The sacred monogram IHS is appro- 
priately placed above this painting. These, 
with some other pieces, are the gift of the 
ladies in the neighbourhood. Below the 
transom, in the five lights, are various 
intersecting lines of great beauty and in- 
genuity of design, consisting principally 
of glass of a ruby and green hue, taste- 
fully relieved by the insertion of seventeen 
shields, bearing the heraldic arms of some 
of the most ancient and opulent families 
of the parish, many of which, however, 
are now extinct in the male line. The 
middle division contains the arms of the 
Bishop of the diocese, the Vicar of Roch- 
dale (who is the patron of the living), 
and those of the Incumbent. The sim- 
plicity of the design in this compartment, 
strikingly contrasts with the rich, varied, 
and elaborate workmanship above it, whilst 
the intersecting circles, lozenges, and 
other sacred emblems in the lateral 
windows of the church have produced a 
soft and subdued light, as well as having 
greatly improved the appearance of 
the interior. It is gratifying to state, 
that this good work was designed, under- 
taken, and completed by Mrs. Robert 
Newall, a lady residing in the village 
of Littleborough, near Rochdale, who 
has been fortunate in securing the ser- 
vices of Mr. Christopher Barker, an 
ingenious and talented young artist in 
Rochdale. 

RIPON CATHEDRAL. 

The venerable cathedral of Ripon has, 
during the last two years, undergone se- 
veral repairs. The south-west tower has 
had its bands, mouldings, window-heads, 
and pilasters restored, and the walls tied 
together with large iron bars, thus ren- 
dering it more fit to sustain the peal of 
bells which hang therein. The apex of 
the middle compartment of the west front 
down to the string course under the top 
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lights has also been thoroughly restored, 
and an early-English cross, in good taste, 
fixed on the point. Groined ceilings, in 
the Norman style, have been added to 
the transepts’ roofs. 
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NEW COUNTY GAOL AT READING. 


The new gaol for the county of Berks, 
at Reading, which is now in the course of 
erection at an expense of very nearly 
33,000/. is fast approaching towards com- 
pletion. The east wing is finished, in- 
cluding the kitchens and all the necessary 
offices, and contains between 70 and 60 
cells. The whole cost of the erection will 
be as follows:—The building, 28,2267. ; 
the internal fittings, 3,273/.; and the fees 
to the architect, and the salary to the clerk 
of the works, 1,460/. Total, 32,9591. 


ANTIQUARIAN 


SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES. 

Jan. 11. Henry Hallam, esq. V.P. 

Albert Way, esq. Director, exhibited a 
rubbing from avery fine foreign sepulchral 
brass, now in the hands of Mr. Pratt of 
Bond-street. It came from a family chapel 
in Germany or Flanders, and represents 
Ludovic Corteville and his lady. 

Mr. Doubleday, of the British Museum, 
exhibited a small oval seal (in sulphur) 
inscribed s. MAG’RI SIMONIS LANGETON, 
and bearing a finely-executed head, which 
may be supposed to be the portrait of its 
owner, Simon Langeton, Archdeacon of 
Canterbury, and brother to the Arch- 
bishop, Stephen Langton. He founded 
a hospital for poor priests at Canterbury 
circ. 1243. 

Mr. Doubleday also exhibited plaster 
casts of the seal of King Charles the 
Second for the counties of Carmarthen, 
Cardigan, and Pembroke. The obverse 
has the King’s effigy on horseback, and 
the legend CAROLUS II DEI GRACIA MAG. 
BRITTANI FRANCIZ ET HIBERNIZ REX 
FIDEI DEFENSOR. The obverse has the 
arms of France and England quarterly, 
quartering Scotland and Ireland; sup- 
porters, the dragon andthe spotted panther. 
Above the shield a crown, and below a 
plume of three ostrich feathers, and the 
motto 1cH DIEN. Legend, sic. PRO CAN- 
CELLARIA PRO COMITATIBUS CARMAR- 
THEN CARDIGAN ET PENBROCK. 

Two coloured drawings were exhibited 
by Mr. W. Beak, of Roman tesselated 
pavements, the one preserved in the park 
of Earl Bathurst, the other in the garden 
of Mr. Brewin of Cirencester. 
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ST. PETER’S CHAPEL, NEWCASTLE. 


Another obituary window of stained 
glass has been added to this beautiful 
chapel. It is in memory of the late Miss 
Gothard, of St. Andrew’s parish, and has 
been presented by Sanderson Ilderton, 
esq. and his wife and family. Mr. Wailes 
of Newcastle is the artist. Being com- 
memorative of a departed female, the 
three lights of the window are, with great 
propriety, filled with three female saints. 
The Blessed Virgin occupies the centre, 
with the Holy Child in her arms; and on 
her right is St. Anne, her mother, and on 
her left St. Elizabeth, her cousin. The 
artist has admirably succeeded in giving a 
subdued and mellow tone to the compo- 
sition ; and the window, both in design and 
execution, is a great ornament to the cha- 
pel. 


RESEARCHES. 


J. Y. Akerman, esq. F.S.A. com- 
municated a note in illustration of a re- 
presentation of the head of St. John the 
Baptist on a leaden ouche or ornament 
found at Abbeville ; he noticed the analogy 
between the figure of the head and that on 
the coins of King John, and gave instances 
of the veneration in which the head of the 
saint was held in the middle ages. 

Sir Henry Ellis read a very interesting 
report of the seizure and examination of a 
Jesuit under the disguise of a Puritan in 
the reign of Elizabeth, singularly illus- 
trative of the Machiavellic doctrines and 
practices of that order, and the activity of 
the Jesuit missionaries in England at that 
time. 

He then concluded the reading of the 
translation, by George Stephens, esq. 
(author of the Translation of Frithiof’s 
Saga from the Swedish,) of ‘*‘ The King 
of Birds, or the Lay of the Phoenix; an 
Anglo-Saxon song of the Tenth or Eleventh 
century, translated into the metre and 
alliteration of the original ;’’ followed by 
a description, by the same gentleman, of 
an English medical manuscript, apparently 
of the end of the fourteenth century, pre- 
served at Stockholm. 

Jan. 18. Lord Viscount Mahon, M.P. 

John Brodrick Bergne, esq. was elected 
a Fellow of the Society. 

Albert Way, esq. Director, exhibited a 
combination of several prints from Mr. 
J. G. Nichols’s ‘* Specimens of Encaustic 
Tiles,’’ showing the effect of the wall-tiles 
with which the church of Great Malvern 
was formerly ornamented, in the manner 
of wainscoting, and many of which still 
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remain in the pavement. They are ren- 
dered more interesting by bearing a date, 
the 26th Henry VI. 

W. R. Hamilton, esq. V.P. made a 
communication relative to various ancient 
weapons, found in the bed of the Thames, 
immediately above Kingston, seven feet 
below a bed of gravel. They were chiefly 
of brass metal and cast, and therefore 
supposed to be Roman. 

Mr. Way contributed some further ob- 
servations on the leaden ornament bearing 
the head of John the Baptist, exhibited 
at the previous meeting of the society. 
It appears that the head of John the 
Baptist was preserved among the relics 
at Amiens, and that it was a favourite 
object of pilgrimage ; and Mr. Way gave 

‘strong reasons for believing that these 
leaden ouches, which rudely represent 
the feretrary, or keeper of the shrine, ex- 
hibiting the head, attended by his two 
acolytes, were given to pilgrims, who 
carried them about their persons as amulets 
to preserve them from the disease of epi- 
lepsy, or the falling evil (/e mal de Saint 
Jean, or morbus Sancti Johannis), which 
that saint was believed to have the power 
of curing. 

Thomas Wright, esq. F.S.A. commu- 
nicated a medieval list of engraved gems, 
with descriptions of the magical virtues 
they were believed to possess ; and an in- 
troductory essay on the excavations and 
researches for antiquities by the monks in 
the middle ages. The Anglo-Saxons ap- 
pear to have been assiduous in opening 
ancient tombs, and digging among ruins, 
and in this manner they collected together 
great numbers of Roman articles. The 
ancient Christian rituals contain forms 
for blessing vases and other vessels dug 
up from the earth, in order to render 
them fit for Christian use. A curious 
account is given in the early lives of the 
abbots of St. Alban’s of the extensive 
excavations made by two abbots in the 
tenth century among the ruins of Veru- 
lamium, and of the numerous curiosities 
they found. Among these curiosities 
there were many engraved stones. There 
were numerous collections of engraved 
gems in the middle ages, and many in- 
stances were cited. The virtues attributed 
to these articles arestrangeenough. One 
is stated to have the quality of rendering 
the bearer liable to be frequently invited 
out to dinner, and to be much feasted ; 
another to make the bearer invisible; and 
so on with the rest. 

Jan. 25. Henry Hallam, esq. V.P. 


Mons. Edouard Frere, of Rouen, and 
Mons. Léchaudé d’Anisy, of Caen (the 
associate of the late Marquis de Ste. Marie 
in ‘‘ Recherches sur le Domesday d’ Angle- 
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terre,””) were elected Foreign Members of 
the Society. 

The Director exhibited a large plate, 
printed in chromo-lithography for Mons. 
Dusommerard’s Histoire des Arts du 
Moyen Age, of the enamelled tablet of ° 
Geoffrey le Bel (Plantagenet), at Mans 
(which was engraved in a smaller scale 
by the late C. A. Stothard.) 

Mr. Rogers exhibited an Etruscan in- 
strument of bronze in the form of a small 
pair of fire-tongs, fitted with two little 
wheels. 

Albert Way, esq. Director, exhibited a 
deed now in the possession of Richard 
Almack, esq. of Long Melford, being a 
lease of the Earl of Bedford in the year 
1570 to Sir William Cecill, afterwards Lord 
Burghley, of a pasture at the east end of 
Covent Garden, on the site of which Lord 
Burghley afterwards erected his town 
mansion. Mr. Way made some remarks 
upon the description of the boundaries of 
the land, in which mud walls and “‘ stulps, 
or rails,’’ are mentioned. 

Sir Henry Ellis, Secretary, communi- 
cated three historical documents: J. A 
note of the good uses to which the Com- 
panies of London applied their grants of 
Chantry Lands, which it appears they pur- 
chased of the Crown to the extent of 
18,7147. 2. A letter written in 1588 by 
William Benett, priest, to the Earl of 
Arundel, begging his forgiveness for the 
‘*false charge”? against the Earl which 
had been extorted from him, to the effect 
that the Earl had ordered a mass of the 
Holy Ghost for the good success of the 
Spanish fleet, and offering to deny the 
sameatall hazards. 3.A statement of Af- 
fairs Ecclesiastical in Guernsey and Jersey 
in the time of James the First, describing 
the innovation of the Book of Common 
Prayer which had taken place upon the 
influx of French Protestants who came to 
the channel islands after the massacre 
of St. Bartholomew, and substituted a 
Book of Discipline of their own. The 
memoir proceeded to recommend a re- 
storation of the liturgy, and the appoint- 
ment of a Dean of Jersey, both which 
prayers were shortly after granted. 





NUMISMATIC SOCIETY. 

Dec. 28. Professor Wilson, V.P. in 
the chair. 

Mr. Rhodes exhibited a steel die for the 
reverse of the shilling of James I., found 
a few years since in London Wall, near 
Finsbury Circus. 

The Rev. E. Gibbs Walford exhibited 
some Roman coins recently found at the 
Black Grounds, Chippen Warden. 

The Hor. W. E. Gladstone, M.P., 
Master of the Mint, presented to the So- 
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ciety a complete set of proof specimens of 
the coins of her present Majesty, includ- 
ing the five-sovereign piece. 

Mr. Birch exhibited a Chinese medal of 
merit, being a specimen of those bestowed 
by the Emperor upon every soldier who 
could prove that he had killed a barbarian 
during the late war. It appears to have 
been struck by wooden blocks, and more 
resembles a badge than a medal. 

Read, a paper by the Rev. E. G. Wal- 
ford on a coin of Juba the Second, some 
time since brought before the notice of the 
Society by Mr. Birch. The chiefinterest 
excited by the coin arises from an inscrip- 
tion in Phoenician characterson the reverse, 
beneath the figure of a horse, unbridled, and 
running at full speed, and which had drawn 
the attention of the late learned Professor 
Gesenius. By the aid of Hebrew, which 
he quotes St. Augustine and other writers 
to show came from the same source as the 
Phoenician language, Mr. Walford explains 
the inscription to read ‘‘ By the decree of 
King Juba.” The reading of the paper 
excited an interesting conversation be- 
tween Mr. Birch, Professor Wilson, and 
Mr. Akerman, on the Phoenician inscrip- 
tions on coins, and on the bilingual ones 
of the Bactrian series. 

Jan. 26. Professor Wilson in the chair. 

Mr. Joseph Clark, of Saffron Walden, 
reported a discovery of an urn filled with 
small brass Roman coins at Wootton, near 
Northampton. There were, it is supposed, 
nearly a thousand in the urn, but the 
number was reduced to 615 before Mr. 
Clark could secure them for examination. 
They are of Gallienus, Salonina, Victori- 
nus, Tetricus, Marius, Quintillus, Probus, 
Claudius II. and Numerianus. 

Mr. Smith gave the result of an exa- 
mination of some Anglo-Saxon coins found 
by Mr. Charles Ade at Alfriston, in Sus- 
sex. They are of Canute, Harold, Harth- 
acnut, and Edward the Confessor, and 
present the names of new places of mint- 
age, new moneyers’ names, and new 
readings of the names of some towns. 

Mr. Fitch forwarded for exhibition an 
aureus of Vespasian, rev. the Emperor 
crowned by Victory, found recently at 
Helmingham, co. Suffolk. E 

Mr. Smith exhibited a cast from a gold 
coin of Libius Severus, lately found near 
Carisbrooke, and forwarded by Mr. John 
Barton. Mr. Smith remarked that the 
Isle of Wight had hitherto been singularly 
barren of Roman antiquities. The present 
coin, another in gold of Valentinian, lately 
found at Brixton, and at Cliff an urn filled 
with the small brass coins of Theodoricus, 
Arcadius, and Honorius, being, he be- 
lieved, almost all the discovery of which 
in the island could be authenticated. 

Gent. Mag. VoL. XXI. 
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Mr. Smith also made some remarks on 
a rare coin of Nerva, in second brass, 
found at Colchester, and sent by Mr. 
Wire of that town. It reads NEPTVNO* 
CIRCENS* CONSTITVT'—Neptuno Circen- 
sium Constitutori, and is evidently similar 
to that found at Colchester, and published 
by Ashby in vol. v1. Archeologia. 

The Rev. H. Christmas made some re- 
marks on the Burmese coins exhibited at 
the last meeting, and showed in illustra- 
tion an illuminated Siamese MS. Mr. 
Dickinson concluded that the stag-like 
animals on the coins, with branching 
horns, were probably intended to repre- 
sent the sol-lunar character of Mahadeva. 
Mr. Birch thought that the parts where 
these coins were current were too far from 
any part were Brahminism was prevalent 
to expect the coins should bear allusion to 
Brahminical legends. In the illuminated 
parts of the MS. (from the collection of 
the Rev. Bathurst Deane) the history of 
Gaudma is depicted, and that deity is 
always accompanied by the sacred hind, 
an animal which makes a considerable 
figure in Burmese tradition. 

Read, a paper by John Field, esq. on 
the ancient dies, or coining irons, for 
the hammered money, as used in England 
from the earliest period, accompanied by 
coins struck from dies of Edward the 
Third, still preserved, sketches of the 
dies, &c. 





ROMAN REMAINS AT PRESTON, NEAR 
WEYMOUTH. 

The dry summer of 1842 having shewn 
in the then growing crops of corn ina 
field at Preston indications of extensive 
buildings, excavations were in the spring 
of the past year made, which soon brought 
to view the foundations of a massive wall 
5 feet in thickness, and forming a square 
of about 280 feet; within this quadrangle 
was the foundation of another building 
35 feet square: the soil within this inner 
building was removed ; and the few coins 
and fragments of pottery which were 
turned up clearly proved it to be of 
Roman origin. But the most singular 
discovery made was that of a shaft sunk in 
the south-east corner, which was about 4 
feet by 24 feet in diameter, and nearly 15 
feet deep. The contents of this pit were 
of a very peculiar character ; the sides had 
thin flat stones placed round, which, from 
holes in many of them, appeared to have 
been previously used for the covering (as 
at the present day) of a roof. On pene- 
trating into the shaft a layer of char- 
coal and ashes was met with; then a dou- 
ble layer of the same description of flat 
stones covered the whole area of the shaft; 
between these stones was deposited a 
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quantity of small (chiefly birds’)* bones, 
and third-brass coins of apparently the 
lower empire, but their condition was 
such that (with the exception of one of 
Theodosius) they could not be appropri- 
ated. Six or seven of these layers of 
charcoal and flat stones with bones and 
coins were continued in succession, when 
a straight sword about 22 inches in length 
and much corroded was found. Under 
this were seven more continuous layers as 
before, which brought us to the bottom of 
the pit ; here was a larger sword, (36 inc. 
long,) and straight as the other, with nu- 
merous fragments of iron, viz. spear 
heads, rings, crooks, part of the handle of 
a bucket,+ of similar shape with that in 
use at the present time, and various other 
articles, all which appeared to have un- 
dergone the action of fire. With these 
were also fragments of coarse pottery, and 
two vessels of the same description of 
ware, which were entire, and whose shape 





* Some years since, ‘‘ in digging with- 
in the ruins of the Priory at Christ 
Church, Hants, a cavity was found, about 
2 feet square, which contained about half 
a bushel of birds’ bones, such as herons, 
bitterns, and domestic fowls, mostly well 
preserved. Extraordinary ‘as this phe- 
nomenon may seem,’’ observes Warner, 
‘*there is no difficulty in accounting for it, 
if we advert to the superstition of the 
ancient Romans, and to the practices of 
the early Christians. Among the former, 
many species of birds were held in high 
veneration, and carefully preserved for 
the purpose of sacrificial and augurial 
divination.” 

+ Singular as the finding of the handle 
of a bucket, of a shape in use at the pre- 
sent time, may appear, yet it is not with- 
out precedent, as I find in the 27th vol. 
of the Archwologia, p. 148, a Report by 
that indefatigable antiquary, Charles 
Roach Smith, Esq. of discoveries in 
London, and of the exhumation of a 
quantity of earthen vases, in a kind of 
WELL, planked round with large boards, 
on the site of the present Moorgate Street, 
with the contents of the well. The writer 
enumerates a small Samian patera, with 
the ivy-leaf border, and a few figured 
pieces of the same, as found at the 
bottom of the well; also a small brass coin 
of Allectus with the reverse of the galley, 
‘* Virtus Aug.’’? and moreover two iron 
implements, resembling a boat-hook and 
a bucket handle. ‘‘ The latter of these 
carries such a homely and modern look,’’ 
observes Mr. Smith, ‘‘ that, had I no 
further evidence of its history than the 
mere assurance of the excavators, I should 
instantly have rejected it.” 


indicated their adaptation to domestic 
uses. 

The shaft was probed to its bottom ; 
but, as the land wasabout to be sown with 
corn, it was necessary that the excava- 
tions should here be discontinued ; a cir- 
cumstance to be regretted, as but a small 
portion of the ground in the space be- 
tween the outer aud inner walls was 
moved. The only interesting objects here 
discovered were the bases of two pillars of 
apparently the Doric order, both of which 
must have been displaced from their ori- 
ginal position. 

The numerous fragments of Roman 
pottery strewn over the adjoining soil, as 
well as the circumstance of the finding in 
the same field in 1812 an urn filled with 
Roman coins, chiefly of the tyrants from 
Gordian to Posthumus, (many of which in 
the finest condition I have in my collec- 
tion,) establish the fact of extensive 
Roman occupation. I feel a diffidence in 
hazarding a conjecture on these singular 
discoveries, particularly as regards the 
shaft, further than that I think it is quite 
evident that its contents must have 
formed a series of sacrificial deposits. 
With reference to the building itself, I 
would merely suggest the probability, of 
the interior portion having been used by 
the Romans asa pharos,t of which the 
outward wall was used as a protection. 
The structure occupied a site most advan- 
tageously placed for such an object ; being 
situated about a quarter of a mile from 
the shore, on an eminence commanding 
the whole of the beautiful bay of Wey- 
mouth, in addition to an extensive view 
of the Channel. An ancient via, which led 
from hence to the landing place on the 
shore, is still easily traced. 

On returning from the scene of our 
operations to the village of Preston, in 
crossing a pasture field some slight indi- 
cations offered themselves, which impressed 
us with all but a conviction that we were 
treading on the ruins of by-gone ages. 
The temptation was great; the impulse 
of the moment allayed all scruples ; and 
a few minutes sufficed to remove the 
surface of the soil, to the extent of about 
a yard square, when we at once found 
ourselves on Roman remains, turning up, 
with building stones, fragments of the 


t Fosbroke’s Ency. Antiq.”’ article 
Lighthouses, says, ‘‘ they were round 
towers, of three or four stories, each 
smaller than the other; some were 
‘‘ square,’’ others ‘‘ octagonal,” &c. and 
quotes from Pennant’s ‘‘ History of. White- 
ford and Holywell,’’ fol. 112, the de- 
scription of: one then (1794) remaining 
in the former parish. 
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well known tile, pottery, and one or two 
tessere, with a coin of the Lupercalian 
series in good condition. Unwilling to 
trespass, or prosecute our new discovery 
without permission, we reluctantly re- 
placed the green sward, with the hope of 
being allowed, at some future day, to 
resume our researches. 

Milbourne St. Andrew’s. C. Warne. 

FUNERAL RELICS. 

In preparing a vault in the chancel of 
the chapel at Loversall, near Doncaster, 
in December last, the sexton came to a 
full-length skeleton, lying about three feet 
below the surface of the floor, just above 
each shoulder of which was placed a small 
pewter chalice, with stand and cover. 
They measured about four inches in height, 
three in circumference, and one and a 
quarter in depth. The lids were about 
four inches in circumference, and were 
loose when discovered. Near to these 
chalices was a quantity of human hair, of 
an auburn colour, which, when first seen, 
was very bright, but soon changed to a 
duller hue when exposed to the air and 
light. One of the chalices was accident- 
ally destroyed, but the other, though 
somewhat damaged, was preserved, and is 
in the possession of Charles Jackson, esq. 
of Doncaster. They were probably the 
sacramental vessels used by the priest 
whose remains have now been disturbed. 





SEPULCHRAL STONES FOUND AT 
HARTLEPOOL. 

We have been favoured by Mr. John 
Bell, of Gateshead, with tracings of the 
two last stones discovered at Hartlepool, 
and mentioned in our December number 
as having been brought before the notice 
of the Society of Antiquaries of New- 
castle. 

In all, six of these stones have been 
discovered at the same spot. The first 
three were exhumed 6 July, 1833 ; and are 
engraved in the Archeologia, vol. XX VI. 
pl. li. Their inscriptions are as follow : 

1. Hilddigyth (in Runes.) 

2. Hildithryth (in Runes), with the 
letters A. Q. 

3. ORA PRO VERTORHT.....- 


With these were some other pieces, ap- 
parently fragments of one stone, executed 
in a different style, and inscribed [R]x- 
QVIESCAT [IN PA]CE. 

Next there was one found in Oct. 1838, 
of which an engraving may be seen in our 
vol. X. p. 536. It is inscribed: 


A. Q. 
GERCht syc. 
The fifth end sixth have been dis- 
interred during the last autumn. 
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In Sept. 1843, as some men were cut- 
ting a drain near the South Terrace, they 
came upon two graves about four feet 
below the surface. Close to the edge of 
the cliff they disinterred several bones, 
and at the spot where they supposed the 
head had rested, they found the stone 
here represented. 
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At the same time they turned up several 
small pieces of coloured glass, part of a 
bone knitting-needle, and a defaced copper 
coin, probably of no great antiquity. 

In Oct. 1843, as a man was excavating 
a drain not far from the last, he found 
a stone with a Saxon inscription, and a 
cross, here represented. 
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There is a sai resemblance between 
this ornamental cross and the bronze coat- 
ing of a shield engraved in the Archeeo- 
logia, vol. XXIII. pl. xiii. and Skelton’s 
Illustrations of the Armoury at Goodrich 
Court, vol. I. pl. xlvii. 

Underneath this stone was a skeleton, 
with the head resting on a small square 
stone; and shortly after, another skeleton 
was taken up very perfect. It was lying 
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with the head towards the west, and it 
appeared to be that of a female. Under- 
neath the head was another small stone, 
measuring 53 inches square; but neither 
of these pillow-stones had any inscription. 
Shortly after two more skeletons were 
taken up. They must have belonged to 
very tall men, as the thigh bones of both 
of them measured 214 inches. They were 
lying one over the other. 

Two of the three inscribed stones last 
found, have been deposited in the college 
at Durham. One of the latter stones is 
in the possession of the clergyman’s son. 





OPENING OF TUMULI IN CLEVELAND. 


In November last a number of gentle- 
men met on one of the Cleveland hills 
called ‘‘ East Nab,’’ (which commands a 
beautiful view of the river Tees and the 
surrounding country for many miles,) in 
consequence of permission being obtained 
of the Lord of the Manor, Mr. Martin 
Stapylton, to excavate two tumuli, situ- 
ated on the ridge of the mountain. They 
proceeded to investigate the western 
mound, which they found to be composed 
of small stones, slightly intermixed with 
earth, and having with much labour dug 
to the depth of about a yard and a half, 
they struck upon an immense stone, mea- 
suring upwards of seven feet long by four 
feet wide, and from ten to twelve inches 
in thickness, weighing about a ton, shape- 
less and unhewn. This, by the aid of 
handspikes (obtained from a neighbouring 
quarry), was placed on one edge, when a 
hollow presented itself, ofa grave-like ap- 
pearance ; but it contained neither ske- 
leton, urn, coin, weapon, nor any other 
relic of antiquity. After clearing away 
the loose stones by which the slab was 
supported, the workmen struck upon an- 
other flat stone of immense size, but from 
the dangerous position in which they were 
placed it was deemed unsafe to proceed 
any further. They next directed their at- 
tention to the eastern tumulus, distant 
about forty yards; proceeding in the 
manner before described, by digging in 
depth about a yard and-a half towards the 
centre. It was found to differ widely from 
the former one in the materials of which 
it was composed, consisting chiefly of 
white loamy soil. After three hours’ 
labour they approached its centre, and on 
removing a flat stone found an urn, con- 
taining a great quantity of human bones 
and teeth, the latter in excellent preser- 
vation. It was in height about 16 inches 
by 12 inches in diameter, composed of 
burnt clay, upwards of half an inch in 
thickness, and in colour resembling a 
common tile; it had a broad rim round 


the top, and its sides are marked in a 
curious manner by the point of some 
sharp instrument. In turning over the 
mound innumerable small heaps of burnt 
wood, or charcoal, were thrown up. Some 
fifty yards due north of the tumuli is an 
encampment, of a semicircular form, and 
of considerable extent. 
INDIAN ANTIQUITIES. 

At the first meeting for the present 
year of the Royal Asiatic Society, held on 
the 6th of Jan. among several valuable 
donations was the first volume of a very 
erudite German dictionary on Indian An- 
tiquities, which the director observed was 
worthy of publication and extensive circu- 
lation in this country. 

A paper was read by Mr. Jas. Ferguson, 
on the decayed temples or caves used as 
places of worship by the Buddhists during 
the whole era of the prevalence of their 
superstition, in the west of India particu- 
larly. These embrace a very long period 
of time, extending through a series of 
from 1000 to 1200 years, the time of the 
existence of this delusion in India. The 
most celebrated of these are the Ajunda 
caves, which are described as singular 
specimens of early Indian architecture. 
They are all decorated in the interior with 
sculpture and paintings, and some of them 
have additional cells fitted up as if they 
belonged to monasteries. One of these 
may suffice as an instance of the whole— 
the Zodiac cave, which was constructed 
about two centuries before the Christian 
era. It is 64 feet in length by 63 in 
breadth, and is supported by 20 pillars, 
being fitted up with series of benches. 
At the entrance is the picture of a pro- 
cession, at the head of which are repre- 
sented three elephants, showing that at 
that early period these animals were 
held in as much respect as they are now 
by the Siamese and Burmese. Here, as 
in other temples, many of the portraits 
are of the Chinese character, which has 
led to the belief that they were delineated 
by Chinese artists who visited this country 
at a very early period. Amongst other 
peculiarities in these drawings was the 
representation of African negroes, who 
were very black, and had curled hair. 
Although there were some paintings of 
animals in the Zodiac cave, it had no 
other resemblance to the Zodiacal temples 
of the Egyptians. Professor Wilson, the 
director, suggested the desirableness of 
memorialising the East India Company to 
obtain drawings and delineations of these 
caves and their interiors. The majority 
of them, having been filled with mud, re- 
quire to be excavated. 
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FOREIGN NEWS. 


FRANCE, 


The Government of Louis Philippe 
has commenced measures against those 
Frenchmen who recently flocked to Eng- 
land to pay their homage to the Duke of 
Bordeaux. The Messager announces 
Officially, that, on the report of the Minis- 
ter of the Interior, eight country Mayors, 
who lately visited the Duke of Bordeaux 
in London, have been dismissed. His 
Majesty cannot stop short with these 
minor offenders, but must visit with 
marks of his displeasure the principal 
leaders, who in their addresses to the 
young Duke have, in their folly, all but 
recognized him as their King. When the 
Duke had repaired to Vienna, Dresden, 
and Berlin, where France had Ambassa- 
dors, remonstrances had been made against 
his presence there, which were attended 
to by the respective governments. The 
Queen of England has also refused to 
receive the Duke. 


SPAIN. 


The new ministry of M, Gonzales 
Bravo it is presumed will not long exist. 
Mr. H. L. Bulwer, the Envoy Extraor- 
dinary of the British Court to Spain, was 
presented to the Queen on the 4th Jan. 
and delivered a congratulatory address, 
to which Her Majesty delivered a suit- 
able reply. A royal decree has been pub- 
lished, restoring to the ex-Regent, Ma- 
ria-Christina, the pension of 3,000,000 
reals assigned to her by the Cortes in 
1841. It is expected that she will imme- 
diately leave France for Spain. The late 
Spanish Minister Olozaga has sought re- 
fuge in Portugal. 


CHINA, 


In the supplementary treaty between 
the Chinese and the British, there is one 
clause to guarantee to all foreign nations 
the same privileges of trade as to the 
British. This will render unnecessary 
all negociations between the Chinese 
Emperor and the other Powers. The 
Chinese Government is said to be sincere 
in its determination to abide by the 
treaty, which is looked upon in the East 
as the most signal triumph of the British 
plenipotentiary ; for it renders nugatory 
all the attempts of the French and Ame- 
rican diplomatic missions lately sent with 
much pomp to the Chinese coast. 


NEW ZEALAND. 

A woeful tragedy has been performed 
in New Zealand. The district of Wai- 
rau is on the river of that name, near 
Cloudy Bay, about seventy miles from 
the Nelson settlement. It is comprised 
in the lands granted by Government to the 
New Zealand Company ; and on the 25th 
April, Messrs. Cotterell, Parkinson, and 
Barnicoat, surveyors, landed with forty 
men, to make a survey of the district for 
the Company. In the mean time, Rau- 
paraha and Rangiaiata, two of the most 
powerful chiefs of the Middle Island, 
were at Porirua, on the other side of 
Cook’s Strait; where Mr. Spain, the 
Government Land-claims Commission. 
ers, then held his court. They urged 
him to hasten to Wairau, and made 
known their determination to prevent the 
survey from proceeding. Mr. Spain un- 
dertook to meet them there as soon as 
possible after the adjournment of his 
court on the 19th June. The two chiefs 
arrived in Cloudy Bay on the Ist June; 
visited some Englishmen, who had been 
settled in the buy for years, and de. 
clared their determination to burn down 
the surveyors’ houses, and drive them off 
the land. They did burn Mr. Cotterell’s 
hut, having first removed all the property 
in it, to prevent needless destruction ; 
and, collecting the survey-party together, 
forced them by menaces to remove to 
the mouth of the river. Mr. Tuckett, 
the chief surveyor, who had now arrived, 
sent Mr. Cotterell to Nelson for assist- 
ance. He got there on the 12th June, and 
laid an information before Mr. Thomp- 
son, the police magistrate, who issued a 
warrant against Rauparaha and Rangiaiata 
for burning the hut, and determined to 
attend the execution himself, accompanied 
by an armed force ; expressing his opi- 
nion that such a demonstration would 
prevent bloodshed, and impress the na- 
tives with the authority of the law. He 
was accompanied by Captain Wakefield, 
R.N., the Company’s agent at Nelson ; 
Captain England, late of the Twelfth 
Regiment of Foot; Mr. Howard, the 
Company’s storekeeper; Mr. Richard- 
son, the Crown prosecutor; some other 
gentlemen ; John Brooke, an interpreter; 
four constables, and twelve men. They 
sailed in the Government brig Victoria. 
On their way, they took up Mr. Tuckett 
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and some ten men, who were returning in 
a large boat to Nelson. They landed on 
the 16th June, and went up the river. 
On the 17th they found the natives or 
Maories posted on its left bank, eighty or 
ninety in number, forty of whom were 
armed with muskets, besides women and 
children. They occupied about a quarter 
of an acre of cleared ground, with a dense 
thicket behind them. Aftersome parley, 
Mr. Thompson attempted to execute 
the warrant on Rauparaha, It was pre- 
sented to the chiefs two or three times; 
and on each occasion about sixteen na~ 
tives, who had been sitting, sprung upon 
their feet, and levelled their muskets at 
the Europeans. Mr. Thompson it ap- 
pears became exasperated, and the dis- 
cussion violent. He called to the armed 
party to fix bayonets and advance ; Cap- 
tain Wakefield, placing the canoe across 
the stream for a bridge, gave the word, 
‘¢ Englishmen, forward.’ A few of them 
had entered the canoe, when a shot was 
fired, it is not certain on which side, there 
is reason to think on the side of the Eu- 
ropeans. Upon this the firing immediate- 
ly became general on both sides, and se- 
veral fell. Captain Wakefield now or- 
dered the British to retreat up the hill, 
and form on the brow. ‘The greater 
number, however, did not halt at all, but 
fled round the hill, attempting to escape. 
Captain Wakefield, after several vain at- 
tempts to rally the men, ordered those 
who remained to lay down their arms and 
surrender. One or two Maories then 
also threw down their arms, and advanced 
with their arms stretched out in token of 
reconciliation ; but Rangiaiata, who had 
just discovered that his wife had been shot 
by a chance ball, came up, crying, ‘* Rau- 
paraha, remember your daughter.’”’ Rau- 
paraha sat down, and Rangiaiata, with 
his own hand, put to death the whole of 
the prisoners. Nineteen persons were 
killed on the British side. Of the na- 
tives, four were killed, and five wounded. 
They afterwards permitted Mr. Iron- 
side, the Wesleyan Missionary, to inter 
the bodies on the ground where they fell. 


INDIA. 


Dost Mahomed has been shot dead at 
Cabool by order of the Prince of Be- 
lievers, the Khan of Bokhara. It is stated 
that the Khan sent several papers with 
his own seal to Cabool, stating that who- 
ever should kill the Dost would go to 
heaven. This event will probably lead 
to a suspension of any effort on the part 
of the Affghans to occupy Peshawur; but 
the event will probably be, that Cabool 
itself will fall a prey to Bokhara. 

The whole Lushkur, since the 26th, 
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has been ina state of riot, the Maharaja 
having again revolted, and the troops of 
the Grand Jinsee having joined. 

The Marwar succession has been set- 
tled in favour of Ahmednuggur. Tukhl 
Singh has been unanimously elected King 
of Marwar, and his son accompanies bim 
as Prince Royal. 

MEXICO. 


Santa Anna is re-elected President for 
a term of five years. Advances have 
been made by the Mexican Government 
to the British Minister at Mexico, for 
the purpose of settling the differences 
with England. The British Minister, 
however, declined to enter into any cor- 
respondence or treaty whatever with the 
Mexican Government until he had re- 
ceived instructions from home. The 
Mexicans have been engaged for soine 
time in putting all their fortifications 
into a state of repair, in the expectation 
that the British Admiral, Sir Charles 
Adam, would arrive and attack them. 


UNITED STATES, 


From President Tyler's Message to 
Congress, it appears that negotiations have 
been going on in London for the settle- 
ment of the Oregon question, but bither- 
to without effect. The President re- 
commends Congress to establish military 
posts on the line traversed by emigrants 
(now moving in that direction in consi- 
derable numbers), to extend the United 
States’ laws over them, and to urge the 
claim of the Republic to the whole 
country on the Pacific, and to the 54 deg. 
40 min. north latitude. The disputed 
cases of detention of American vessels by 
British cruisers are said to be ina fair 
way of adjustment. With all the other 
European States the relations of the Re- 
public are unchanged. A commercial 
treaty with the German Union, consist- 
ing of twenty-two millions of people, is 
stated to be in progress. It appears that 
Mexico threatens war if Congress attempt 
to annex Texas to the Union. ‘The 
President counsels Congress not to be 
terrified by the threat. Having sketched 
the eight years’ unsuccessful war waged 
by Mexico against the Texans, he arrives 
at the conclusion that it is the duty as 
well as interest of the United States to 
put an end to the useless struggle. The 
financial condition of the Unionis stated 
to be materially improved. The President 
regards the public lands as the basis 
of public credit. ‘The surest mode of 
supporting the honour of the Union, 
he observes, is to preserve the credit 
of the general Government untarnished 
—an intelligible hint to the repudiating 
states, 
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THE XANTHIAN EXPEDITION. 

Accounts have arrived from the valley of 
the Xanthus. The excavators commenced 
operations about the 9th November, and 
their first efforts were crowned with suc- 
cess, inasmuch as they found the trunk 
and other remains of the fine female 
statue, the head and legs of which are al- 
ready deposited in the British Museum. 
On the 10th an entire magnificent marble 
lion was brought to light, wanting only 
the lower jaw; a mortar, and a set of 
scales. Messrs. Hawkins and Scharf have 
occupied all their time in sketching. The 
subsequent operations have been confined 
to the discovery of mere broken fragments, 
if we except the Chimera tomb, which 
weighs no less than 12 tons, and can only 
be removed by being sawn into four pieces, 
an operation for which a month will scarcely 
suffice. The sculptured parts represent a 
man driving a horse chariot, and in the 
centre is the fabulous monster of Lycia, 
with three heads—that of a lion at one 
end, of a dragon at the other, and of a 
goat growing out of the back—the very 
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monster said to have been destroyed by 
Bellerophon, the son of the King of 
Ephyra; a discovery worth, in the opi- 
nion of Mr. Fellows, the whole of the 
cost of the expedition, setting, as it does 
for ever, at rest a question mooted very 
many centuries ago, and confirming the 
correctness of Homer. On the top there 
are four square niches, within which there 
no doubt stood, in former times, as many 
statues, which may yet be brought to light. 
Seven cases of the best of the fragments 
discovered have been already removed to 
the lower station, to be ready for shipment 
against the time the Medea appears at the 
mouth of the Xanthus for that purpose, 
which she would do immediately after 
Christmas ; from thence she will return to 
Macri, to meet the Bouverie (hired trans- 
port) from Malta, and perhaps not weigh 
anchor again before the end of March, 
when she will once more proceed to the 
Xanthus, receive on board the expedition, 
with the rest of the marbles, and convey 
the whole to Malta. 





DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES. 


The Revenue.—In the returns for the 
Quarter ending Jan. 5, 1844, there is an 
increase in the Customs of 552,8791., 
Excise, 8763/., Property- Tax, 197,203/.,, 
and Post-oftice, 2000/., and a decrease in 
the Stamps, of 38,101., Taxes, 17,3061., 
Crown Lands, 10,000/., and Miscella- 
neous, 9620/.—the result being an in- 
crease on the revenue of the quarter of 
725,6701. — the respective aggregate 
amounts being in Jan. 1843, 11,486,1072., 
while in Jan. 1844, it is 12,211,7777— 
The increase on the year is 5,742,0787.— 
the total amount of the yearly revenue, 
in Jan. 1843, having been 44,329,865/., 
while in Jan. 1844, it is 50,071,943/. 
This great increase has been occasioned 
by the Income-tax assessments. 

Jan.6. The purchase of Hawstead 
Lodge, near Bury St. Edmund’s, was 
completed by Sir Thomas Cullum, of 
Hardwick House, Bart. it being just a 
century that very day since the estate 
passed out of the hands of Sir Thomas’s 
ancestors. It would be curious to com- 
pare the price at which it was sold in 1744 
with that for which it was purchased in 
1844, namely, 10,650/. 

The vast farm (about 2,700 acres) at 
Witheall, near Louth, for many years in 
the occupation of the “Dawson ”’ family, 
and the property of Lord Willoughby 
D’Eresby, has been sold to Mr. Tomline 
for 65,0007, 


The Island of Lewis. —Mr. James Ma- 
theson, M.P. has purchased from the fa- 
mily of Seaforth the princely property of 
the Lewis, one of the largest islands in 
the Hebrides, with a population of about 
15,000, and included in the county of 
Ross. The purchase money was 190,000/, 
Mr. Matheson intends, it is understood, 
to devote a further sum of 40,000/. or 
50,000/. towards the establishing a regu- 
Jar steam communication with the island, 
forming roads, and otherwise improving 
his extensive territory. 

Scotch Setilers in England, and Eng- 
this in Scotland.—The English residing in 
Scotland are in more striking quantity, in 
proportion to the Scottish population, than 
are the Scotch residing in England, For 
our small population of 2,620,184, to con- 
tain 37,796 persons of English birth, is 
very remarkable. It could not have been 
believed upon any but statistical evidence, 
that fifteen per thousand of the inhabi- 
tants of Scotland are English ; while only 
six per thousand of the population of 
England are from Scotland—a difference 
as five is to two. There is actually a 


sixteenth of the whole population of 
Scotland of English or Irish birth. This 
shews that Scotland, while sending off 
adventurers to every other part of the 
world, receives also a number of adven- 
turers from the two other kingdoms. Of 
the English in Scotland, nearly one-fourth 
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are in Edinburghshire ; and somewhatless 
than another fourth are in Lanarkshire. 
We trust that none of these results can 
be the subject of invidious or jealous feel- 
ing in any quarter. The Irish are ace 
knowledged to be a useful, though occas 
sionally unruly, set of people amongst us. 
The Scotch in England are, we believe, 
nerally appreciated for their steady con- 
uct in ffairs which require thought and 
powers of management. We only speak 
@ general sentiment when we remark, that 
the English settlers in our northern re- 
gion are generally held in esteem. They 
are, for the most part, tradesmen en- 
gaged in lines of business hitherto little 
known in Scotland; a considerable class 
are teachers ; there is alsoa large number 
of working men of superior skill. Any 
one who casts his eye along one of the 
rincipal streets of the New Town of 
dinburgh, will remark the surprising 
number of shops occupied by persons with 
English names. As far as we are aware, 
these intrusions amongst us are regarded 
with anything but a hostile feeling.— 
Chambers’ Journal. 

King William’s College, Iste of Man, 
was wholly destroyed by fire on the 
morning of Sunday, Jan. 14. The fire 
broke out in the western wing, either in 
the class-rooms of the English depart- 
ment, or in the boys’ dining-room im- 
mediately below. Shortly after two 
o’clock the first alarm was given; but 
for many hours after this there was no 
fire-engine, ladder, or supply of water that 
could be used with any effect; and the 
flames, having thus unchecked progress, 
rapidly spread through the corridorsand the 
entire of the vast building, including the 
class-rooms, the dwelling-house of the 
Rev, R. Dixon, the Principal, the beauti- 
ful chapel, and the great tower, which, 
with the exception of the apartments of 
the Rev. Mr. Cumming, the Vice- 
Principal, situated in the eastern wing, 
were totally destroyed. The first alarm 
was given by two boys who were sick of 
the measles, separated from the other 
boys, and sleeping immediately over the 
English class-rooms. They, having ex- 
perienced a strong smell of fire, gave the 
alarm to the Principal and Vice-Principal, 
who, with their families, servants, and 
about 60 boys boarding at the College, 
were aroused from their slumbers, and 
escaped with some difficulty. His Ex- 
cellency the Lieutenant-Governor, and 
nearly all the respectable inhabitants of 
Castletown and the neighbourhood, were 
shortly on the spot ; with a company of 
the 6th Foot, stationed at Castletown. 
But no engines were at hand; and, in 
addition, s want of ladders, whereby 


an entrance might have been effected 
into the upper stories, without traversing 
the corridors of the building, was severely 
felt, and much valuable property was 
consequently lost, that otherwise might 
have beensaved. The greater part of the 
private library of the Principal, a portion 
of the wines, and some articles of furni- 
ture in the front rooms, were saved by great 
exertions ; but the very valuable library 
of the college, including a collection of 
Bibles, from the time of Coverdale, 
in upwards of 50 different languages, 
many unique MSS. relating to Manx 
eclesiastical affairs, and the military mo- 
dels and plans, maps, and instruments, 
belonging to Mr. Browne, the Professor 
of English and Modern Literature, were 
completely destroyed. The building was 
insured in the Sun-office for 2000/. and 
Mr. Dixon’s property for 20002.; but 
the loss to the building alone cannot be 
under 40007. Mr. Cumming, it appears, 
was uninsured. King William’s College 
was a modern erection. The first stone 
was laid by the late Lieutenant- Governor 
Smelt, on the 23d of April, 1530, and it 
was opened in the summer of 1838. 
The building was partly in the early- 
English and partly in the Elizabethan 
style, forming a spacious and cruciform 
structure, 210 feet in length from east to 
west, and 135 feet from north to south ; 
from the intersection rises the embattled 
tower, 115 feet high, strengthened with 
buttresses, and surmounted by an oc- 
tagonal turret, intended for an observatory, 
having in each of its sides a lofty window, 
aod crowned witha parapet. The edifice 
cost about 60007. of which 20007. was 
from the accumulated fund from property 
granted by Bishop Barrow, in 1668, for 
the education of young men for the 
ministry in the Manx Church. From 
subscriptions raised chiefly in the island, 
200027. was obtained, and the remaining 
2000/. was supplied by mortgaging the 
funds. The original draught of the de- 
sign was furnished by Messrs. Hanson 
and Welsh, architects; but the execution 
of the works, including alterations and 
additions, and the design for the great 
tower, were under the direction of Mr. 
Welsh. ‘The contractor was the late Mr. 
Fitzsimmons, who, it is said, lost 15002. 
by the contract. The property is vested 
in the hands of trustees, who are the 
Lieutenant-Governor, the Lord Bishop, 
the Clerk of the Rolls, the Archdeacon, 
Deemster Christian, the Vicar General, 
and the Attorney General. The present 
number of boarders was, with the Principal 
37, with the Vice Principal 11, and the 
entire number attending the seminary, 
besides day pupils, 110. 
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PROMOTIONS, PREFERMENTS, &c. 


GAZETTE PROMOTIONS. 


Dec. 29, 1st Foot, Major G. Bell, to be Lieut.- 
Colonel.—10th Foot, Capt. T. H. Franks, to be 
Major.—Brevet, to be Majors in the Army: 
Capt. T. Aubin, of the Ist Foot ; Capt. R. Wil- 
liams, of the 22d Foot.—Cecil Chandless, of 
Trin. coll. Camb. eldest son of Thomas Chand- 
less, esq. barrister, by Caroline his late wife, 

youngest dau. of Sir Wm. Long, of Kempston 

ury, co. Bedf. Knt. deceased, to take the 
name of Long only, in compliance with the 
will of his maternal grandfather. 

Dec. 30. Charles Edward Murray, esq. to be 
one of Her Majesty’s Hon. Corps of Gentlemen 
at Arms. 

Jan.1. Thomas Leaman Hunt, a minor of 
the age of twenty years, second son of Richard 
Hunt, of Paignton, co. Devon, esq. by Mary- 
Ann, sister and coheir of Thomas Leaman, of 
Tiverton, esq. to take the name of Leaman 
after Hunt. 

Jan. 5, 1st Foot, Gen. the Right Hon. Sir G, 
Murray, G.C.B. from 42d Foot, to be Colonel. 

Jan. 8. Sir James Hawkins Whitshed, Bart. 
G.C.B. Admiral of the Red, to be Admiral of 
the Fleet.—William Fishbourne, esq. to be Ma- 
gistrate for Her Majesty’s Settlements in the 
Falkland Islands. 

Jan. 19. 1st Dragoon Guards, Lt.-Col. H. 
A. Hankey, to be Lieut.-Colonel.—7th Foot, 
brevet Major Richard Wilbraham to be Major. 
—42d Foot, Lieut.-Gen. Sir John Macdonald, 
K.C.B. to be Colonel.—67th Foot, Lt.-Gen. 
John Clitherow to be Colenel.—s0th Foot, Lt.- 
Gen. Sir Maurice C. O’Connell to be Colonel. 
—8lst Foot, Major-Gen. Sir Geo. H. F. Berke- 
ley to be Colonel.—Brevet, Lieut.-Col. John 
George Bonner, E. I. Co.’s service, to be Colo- 
nel in the army in the East Indies. 

Jan. 20. Robert Montgomery Martin, esq. 
to be Treasurer for the Colony of Hong Kong. 

Jan, 24. Robert Murray Rumsey, esq. to 
be Colonial Secretary and Registrar for St. 
Christopher’s. 

Jan. 26. 50th Foot, Lieut.-Gen. Sir John 
Gardiner, K.C.B. to be Colonel.—6lst Foot, 
Major-Gen. Sir Jeremiah Dickson, K.C.B. to 
be Colonel Ceylon Rifles.—Ceylon Rifles, Major 
Saml. Braybrooke to be Lieut.-Colonel ; brevet 
Major G. A. Tranchell to be Major.—Brevet, 
Capt. Thos. Hamilton, 63d Foot, to be Major in 
the Army; Capt. John Peter Ripley, 1st Euro- 
pn Regt. of Bengal ~~ Infantry, to be 

ajor in the Army in the it Indies. 





EccLESIASTICAL PREFERMENTS. 


Rev. C. Drury, Rev. W. E. Evans, Rev. W. J. 
Thornton, v. J. Venn, and Rev. J. B. 
Webb, to be Hon. Prebendaries in Hereford 
Cathedral. 

Rev. J. W. Barnes, Kendal V. Westmorland. 

Rev. Lord John de la Poer Beresford, Union 
of Baronstown, co. Carlow. 

Rev. W. M. A. Borten, Thornton-le-Moors R. 
Lincolnshire. 

Rev. R. S. Bryan, Cheldon R. Devon. 

Rev. T. T. Carter, Clewer R. Berks. 

Rev. W. L. Coghlan, St. Mary de Lode V. 
Gloucester. 

Rev. J. Daniel, East Ardsley P.C. Yorksh. 

Rey. D. Davies, Llanarmon R. Denbigh. 

Rev. W. B. Drynham, St. Swithin R. Win- 
chester. 

Rey. C. English, Sydenham P.C. Kent. 

Rev. T. Evans, Sandhurst V. Glouc, 


Gent. Maga. Vou. XXI, 


Rev. C. H. Fooker, bing ee Gurnon R, Essex. 
Rev. S. W. Gardener, Trostrey P.C. Monm, 
Rev. W. Gillbee, Gwennap V. Cornwall. 
Rey. J. Hannay, Ashley R. Hants. 
Rey. E. Harries, Egremont P.C. Carmarthen, 
Rev. M. Hill, Lye P.C. Worc. 
Rev. R. W. Hippisley, Stow-on-the-Wold R. 
Gloucestershire. 
oe. z Hodgkinson, Strensall with Haxby V. 
ork. 
Rey. J. James, Pinhoe V. Devon. 
~~ G. Knight, jun. Hungerton and Twyford 
ic 


Rey. E. Lane, St. Mary’s R. Manchester. 

Rev. G. May, Liddington R. Wilts. 

Rev. H. Mackenzie, St. Nicholas P.C. Great 
Yarmouth. 

Rev. G. F, Master, Stratton R. Glouc. 

Rey. T. W. Meller, Woodbridge P.C. Suffolk, 

Rev. J. Mendham, Clopton R. Beds. 

Rev. G. W. Menteath, Ranceby V. Linc. _ 

Rev. W. Mulleneux, St. Luke’s P.C. Liver- 


pool. 

Rev. C. W. Page, Christchurch P.C. Broadway, 
Westminster. 

Rev. B. Perring, Fersfield R. Norfolk. 

Rev. J. Reed, West Allen P.C. Northumb, 

“. T. Rowlandson, Whittle-le-woods P.C, 

ne. 

Rey. T. Sandon, Barlings P.C. Linc. 

Rev. E. L. Sayer, Pulloxhill V. Beds. 

Rey. J. B. Shipper, Royston V. Herts. 

Rey. J. A. Smith, Shotley R. Suffolk. 

Rey. J. Spurrell, West Beckham P.C. Norf. 

Rev. J. G. Vance, St. Michael’s P.C, Man- 
chester. 

Rev. O. E. Vidal, Arlington P.C. Sussex. 

Rev. G. D. Wheeler, Great Wolford V. Warw. 

Rev. J. Williams, St. Donat’s V. Glam. 

Rev. A. Wodehouse, Carleton-Forehoe R. Norf, 

Rev. J. C. Young, Southwick R. Sussex, 





CHAPLAINS. 
Rev. J. S. Anderson, to be Preacher at Lin- 
coln’s-inn. : 
Rev. J. Griffiths, to the Bombay Presidency. 
Rey. E. B. Hawkshaw, to the Earl of Erne, 
Rev. H. Humble, to Lord Forbes. 
Rev. C. Laing, M.A. at Hyderabad, Bombay. 
Rev. R. B. Maltby, at Sukkur, Bengal. 
Rev. R. Panting, at Panang, Bengal. _ 
Rey. G. Stokes, M.A. to the British residents 
at Rouen. 
Rey. M. N. Stone, to the Madras Presidency. 





Civi, PREFERMENTS. 
Rev. R. Barber, M.A. to be Head Master of 
the Collegiate School, Lambeth. 
W.H. Butt, esq. to be Rector of the University 
of Malta. 


J. Chambers, esq. B.A. to be Second Master of 
the Abingdon School. 

Rev. C. M. Collins, M.A. to be Master of Chud- 
leigh Grammar School, Devon, 

Rev. T. Dry, M.A. to be Head Master of North 
Walsham Free School, Norfolk. 

Rev. S. Kingsford, B.A. to be Head Master of 
Sevenoaks School. 

Rey. G. Lancaster, to be Head Master of Slaid- 
burn Free School, Yorkshire. 

Rev. G. Mould, M.A. tobe Head Master of the 
Grammar School, Walsall. 

Major James Oliphant elected a Director of 
the East India Company. 

W. Poulton, esq. to be Third Master in Yar- 
mouth Grammar School. 


2C 
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BIRTHS. 

Nov. 25. At Corfu, the wife of Capt. Fitz- 
Herbert, Rifle Brigade, a dau. 

Dec. 2. The wife of Dempster Heming, esq. 
Caldecote-hall, Warwicksh. a son.——8. At 
Weedon, the wife of Westcote a Sag ney esq. 
64th reg. ason.—-13. At Bradpole, near Brid- 

rt, the wife of E. B Bishop, esq. a son and 
i. —ae Walmer, Kent, Lady Rosa Gre- 
ville, twin sons, one of whom was still-born.— 
16. In the Close, Exeter, the wife of the Rev. 
Chancellor Martin, a son.—17. At Eglintoun 
Castle, the Countess of Eglintoun, a dau.—— 
21. At Frampton-houre, Lincolnsh the wife of 
the Rev. John Tunnard, a son and heir.—— 
22. At Sussex-gardens, Hyde Park, the wife 
of W. H. Swinton, esq. a son.—At Fallapit, 
the wife of W. B. Fortescue, esq. a dau.— 
23. At Walton rectory, Glastonbury, Lady 
John Thynne, a son.— 28. At Woolwich, the 
wife of Capt. R. B. Burnaby, a dau.— 29. At 
Sholden-lodge, near Deai, the wife of Edward 
Banks, esq. a son.——30. At Merton-grove, 
the wife of Alex. Atherton Park, esq. a son. 

Lately. At Horsington, the wife of John 
Bailward, esq. a son and heir.— At Chelten- 
ham, the wife of Capt. J. W. Reynolds, 11th 
Hussars, a dau.—— At Anckerwycke-house, 
Lady Charles Beauclerk, a son and heir.— 
In Portman-sq. the wife of Sir Alan E. Bel- 
lingham, Bart. a dau.—-At Hampstead, the 
wife of Capt. Sir W. E. Parry, R.N. of twin- 
daus. —— At St. George’s-terr. Hyde Park, 
Mrs. George Arbuthnot, a son.——The wife of 
Henry White, esq. M.P. a dau.——At Wood- 
lawn, Lady Ashtown, a son.——At Beldorne 
Castle, Highlands of Aberdeenshire, the wife 
of Charles Wedderburne Sutton, esq. a dau. 
— At Cheltenham, the wife of D. Graham 
Johnstone, esq. a dau.——In Harlington-st. 
Lady Mary gone a son.——In Bolton. 
st. Piccadilly, Lady Sussex Lennox, a dau.—— 
In Ireland, Viscountess Guillamore, a dau. 
— At Eari’s Croome Court, the Hon. Mrs. 
Coventry, a son.——At Belling-hall, Yorksh. 
the wife of Thomas Paley, esq. a son——The 
wife of Wm. Hodges, esq. barrister, of the 
Western Circuit, a dau. At Bath, the wife 
of Wm. Surtees Raine, esq. a son.——In Har- 
ley-st. the wife of Sir Denis Le Marchant, Bart. 
a son.——aAt ere Island, the wife of Lieut.- 
Col. Burton, R. M. a dau.——The wife of Major- 
Gen. Battine, C. B. a son.——At Twyning- 
park, the wife of George Browne, esq. a dau. 
——At Bournemouth, the wife of Capt. Pop- 
ham, R.N. a son.——At Burlton-hall, Salop, 
the wife of Rob. Chambre Vaughan, esq. a son. 

Jan.\. At Leasham-house, Rye, the wife of 
Major Curteis, a dau.— 8s. At Ravendale, Lin- 
colnsh. the wife of the Rev. J. P. Parkinson, 
M.A. of Oxford, a son and heir.—15. In 
Devonshire-ter. Mrs. Charles Dickens, a son. 
-—At Stockland, Bristol, the wife of Charles 
Grevile Prideaux, esq. of Lincoln’s-inn, a dau. 
——20. At Newport, near Barnstaple, the Hon. 
Mrs. Butler, a son.—24. At Deene Park, 
Lady Augusta Baring, a son.——25. At Sand- 
jing Park, the wife of Wm. Deedes, esq. a dau. 








MARRIAGES. 


July 20. At Calcutta, Francis Edward Reade, 
esq. C.S. eldest son of the late John Reade, 
we. of a — to Henrietta- 

aria, eldest dau. of W. H. i 
eo Belli, esq. Bengal 

Oct.10. At Willesboro, Kent, C. Warton, 
esq. of Yarmouth, to Lucy, second dau. of the 
late Wm. Perkins, Commander R.N. 

12. At Leeds, George-Henry, second son of 
Joseph Brook, esq. of Greenhead, Hudders- 


Births.— Marriages. 
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field, to Ann, only dau. of the late J. P. Smith, 
esq. of Headingley, near Leeds.——At Guern- 
sey, at the Catholic Chapel, and after at St. 
Peter’s in-the-Wood, Darius Cofield, esq. son 
of the late Capt. Cofield, R.N. of Blackheath, 
Kent, to Cecilia-Jane, only dau. of the late 
David Poole, esq. of Bootham, York, and 
grand-dau. of the late David Poole, premier 
serjeant-at-law, formerly of Bath, and Yongs- 
bury, Herefordsh. : 

14. At St. Andrew’s, Holborn, James Wil- 
liams, esq. of Dalston, Ya age of Sir James 
Williams, to Margaret-Emily, dau. of the late 
John Weston, esq. and niece of J. T. Church, 
esq. of Bedford-row. 

24. At Haroldston, St. Issel’s, Pembroke- 
shire, William Prue Jorden, esq. of Lower 
Belgrave-st. Eaton-sq. to Amelia-Georgeanna, 
dau. of the Jate Alexander Douglas M‘Kenzie, 
esq. of Cadogan-pl. and Bursledon, Hants. | 

‘ov. 1. At Leominster, Thos. Colerick Bird, 
esq. of Myrtle-hall, Shirehampton, son of 
Thos. Bird, esq. of Savanna-la-mar, Jamaica, 
to Ann, second dau. of J. P. Bradford, esq. of 
High-st. Leominster. 

4. At Cawnpore, James Sibley, esq. 54th 
Regt. Nat. Inf. third son of Robert Sibley, 
esq. of Great Ormond-st. to Margaret, eldest 
dau. of Gen. Boyd, Bengal Army. 

Dec. 9. At Clifton, David Ross, esq. of Bla- 
densburgh, to the Hon. Harriet-Margaret- 
Skeffington, dau. of the late Lord Ferrard, and 
niece of the Dowager Lady Dufferin. 

13. James Peebles, esq. LL.D. Barrister-at- 
Law, to Mary-Anne, youngest dau. of the late 
J. Dodson, esq. of Lancaster.—At Taxal, 
John Upton Gaskell, esq. of Ingersley Hall, 
Cheshire, to Margaret-Elizabeth, only dau. of 
Samuel Grimshawe, esq. of Errwood, same co. 
—At Lydiard Tregoz, the Rev. Henry Drury, 
M.A. Rector of Alderly, Gloucestershire, to 
Amelia-Elizabeth, eldest dau. of the Rev. Giles 
Danbury, Rector of Lydiard Tregoz, Wilts. 

14. At St. John’s, yoy my Edward Serle 
Thorold, esq. son of the late Rev. Edward 
Thorold, to Amelia-Jane, eldest dau. of the 
late Rev.John Hinde, of Ludlow.—— At Oving- 
ham, Northumberland, the Rev. John Frederic 
Bigge, Vicar of Ovingham, fifth son of Charles 
William Bigge, esq. of Linden, Northumber- 
land, to Caroline-Mary, dau. of Nathaniel Elli- 
son, esq. Commissioner of the District Court 
of ment ve J at Newcastle-upon-Tyne, and 
of be edford-pl.—At Hawkhurst, the 
Rev. Richard Cresswell, of Salcombe Regis, 
Devon, to Frances, eldest dau. of the late 
Robert erty rere esq. of the Bengal Civil 
Serv.— At Leckhampton, G. J. Philip Smith, 
esq. of the Inner Temple, Barrister-at-Law, to 
Elizabeth-Curtis-Hayward, youngest dau. of 
the late Rev. John Adey Curtis, Vicar of Bit- 
ton, Gloucester.——-At Weymouth, the Rev. 
Francis Daubeny, of Mepal, near Chatteris, to 
~— fourth dau. of the late W. Jones, esq. 
of Woodhall, Norfolk.—At Weasenham, the 
Rev. Bernard at jun. of Parkhurst, I. W. 

oungest son of the late Robert Gilpin, esq. of 

amaica, to Ellen, eldest dau. of Jas. Kendle, 
esq.——At Southampton, William, second son 
of William Betts, esq. of Southfield House, 
Leicester, to Delicia, eldest dau. of George 
Laishley, esq. of Shirley.——At Laverstock, 
Wilts, the Rev. John Williams, M.A. of Mag- 
dalen Coll. Cambridge, to Mary-Cove, youngest 
dau. of the late William Herbert Maund, esq. 
of Sussex-pl. Regent’s Park. ‘ 

18. At Lamerton, near Tavistock, the Rev. 
George Martin, M.A. Rector of St. Pancras, 
and Principal of the Diocesan Training School 
for Masters, Exeter, to Harriet, eldest dau. of 
the Rev. W. Cowlard, B.A. of Camplehay, 
Tavistock. At St. Giles’s-in-the-Fields, 





Vernon-Montague, youngest son of Vernon 
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Abbott, esq. of Gower-st., Bedford-square, to 
Louisa-Maria, widow of L. G. Waldon, esq. of 
the Middle Temple, and of Great Torrington, 
North Devon. 

19. At Reynolstone Gower, Edward Wood, 
esq. of Cwm, near Carmarthen, to Mary- 
Catherine, eldest dau. of John Nicholas Lucas, 
of Stouthall, esq.—At St. George’s, Ha- 
nover-sq. the Right Hon. Lord Dunboyne, to 
Mrs. Vaughan, of Belle Hatch House, Oxford- 
shire.——At Liverpool, the Rev. G. F. Thomas, 
M.A., of Worcester Coll. Oxford, to Lydia, 
dau. of the late Rev. R. Loxham, Rector of 
Halshall, Lancashire.——At St. John’s, Pad- 
dington, the Rev. George Livingstone Fenton, 
Vicar of Lilleshall, lop, to Mary-Anne, 
youngest dau. of the late David Lloyd, esq. of 

omerton,Middx.——At Warden, Northumber- 
land, Capt. Gustavus Hamilton Coulson, R.N. 
second son of John Blenkinsopp Coulson esq. 
of Blenkinsopp, to Anne-Lindsay, only child of 
the Rev. Henry Wastle, of yaad be same 
county.—— At Stowmarket, Edmund Margetts, 
esq. of Holme, Hunts, second son of the late 
George Margetts, ~~ of Hilton, to Sarah- 
Ellen, eldest dau. of the Rev. F. H. Maberly, 
Vicar of Great Finborough, Suffolk. 

20. At Ealing, Joseph Emerson Dowson, 
esq. of St. John’s Wood, and Welbeck-st., to 
Elizabeth, seventh dau. of Thomas Burn Hop- 
good, esq. of Gumley House, Little Ealing. 
——At St. George’s, Hanover-sq., Richard, 
second son of Richard Marsh, esq. of Farthing- 
hoe, near Dover, to Mary Matilda Smith, ward 
of the late Rev. James Thelwall Salusbury, 
of Ramsgate. 

21. At Maidstone, John Adams, jun. esq. 
Barrister-at-Law, eldest son of Mr. Serjeant 
Adams, to —_ third dau. of the late Sir 
John Buchanan Riddell, Bart. of Riddell.— 
At St. George’s, Hanover-sq. Charles Frith, 
esq. of Osnaburgh-st. Regent’s-park, and of 
the Inner Temple, to Fanny, only dau. of the 
late Capt. G. H. Phillips, 13th Light Drag. 
—At St. Marylebone, James Grierson, esq. 
late of the Hon. East India Company’s Ser- 
vice, to Harriett, eldest dau. of Major-Gen. 
James Alexander, Bengal Army.——At York, 
John Seymour, esq. to Jane, dau. of the Rev. 
Thomas Irvin, Incumbent of Hackness, near 
Scarborough.—aAt Milton Abbas, the Kev. F. 
W. H. Jerrard, Fellow of Caius Coll. Camb. 
and Rector of Stratton St. Mary, Norf., son o 
Col. Jerrard, to Rhode-Sarah, sixth dau. of S, 
B. Jerrard, esq. of Milton Abbas, Dorset.—— 
At Pendock, Worcestershire, the Rev. Edward 
Free Champneys, to Mary-Frances, youngest 
dau. of the Rev. R. F. Davies, D.D. Rector of 
Pendock.——At Tonbridge Wells, the Rev. F. 
C. Alfree, M.A. to Helen, only dau. of T. R. 
Alfree, esq.——At Rickmansworth, Herts, 
Neale Horne, esq. of Camberwell, to Louisa, 
youngest dau. of the late William Flower, esq. 
of Upper Bedford-place, Russell-square.—— At 
Brixton, Peter Stanton, son of Peter Mitchell, 
esq. of North-terr. Camberwell, to Ellen, dau. 
of Stephen N. Barber, esq. of Denmark-hill, 
Surrey.—At Paddington, Charles John Mare, 
esq. of Hatherton, Cheshire, to Mary, eldest 
dau. of Peter Holt, esq. of Hyde Park-gardens, 

23. At Liandyrnog, Denbighshire, James 
Beech, esq. of Brandon Lodge, Warwickshire, 
and Shawe House, Staffordshire, to Emily- 
Charlotte, fourth dau. of the late John Ma- 
docks, esq. of Glanywern, Denbighsh.—aAt 
Lougton, Staffordsh. Mr. Thomas Sharp, of 
Trinity Coll. Dublin, and one of the Masters 
of the City of London School, to Mary-Anne, 
second dau. of the Rev. Dr. Vale, Rector of 


hs . George’s, Hanover-sq., John 
Tatchell Tatchell, esq. of Stoke-sub-Hamden, 
Somerset, to Anne, relict of Capt. John Forster, 
R.N. of Alnwick, Northumberland, 
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26. At Woolwich, Alexander Gillespie, esq. 
eldest son of the late George Gillespie, esq. of 
Biggar Park, Lanarksh. to Marion-Holmes, 
second dau. of Col. Paterson, Royal Art. 

27. At Canterbury, Thomas Baker, esq. 
surgeon, of Steeple Langford, Wiltshire, to 
Sophia-Jane, young t dau. of the late Cap . 
Thomas Southey, R.N., and niece to the late 
Poet Laureate, Dr. Southey.——At Southamp- 
ton, Charles Francis Trower, esq. of the Inner 
Temple, and Fellow of Exeter Coll. Oxford, 
youngest son of John Trower, esq. of Weston- 
grove, Hants, to Frances-Mary, eldest dau. of 
the late Capt. | R.N.——At Chelten- 
ham, ae. Samuel Martin Colquitt, R.N. to 
Frances-Rachel, dau. of the late Rev. James 
Wiggett, Rector of Crudwell, Wilts. —— At 
Catton, Rutland, the Rev. Edmund Bellman, 
curate of Kirstead, to Isabella-Dendy, fourth 
dau. of E. 8. Long, esq. of Catton. 

28. At St. Helier’s, Jersey, the Rey. Charles 
Robinson, to Anne-Jessy, eldset dau. of Henry 
P. Bruyeres, esq.— At Chipstable, Somerset, 
the Rev. Edward Betenson Edgell, of Brom- 
ham, Wilts, eldest son of the Rev. Edw. Il 
of East Hill, near Frome, to Hester, second 
dau. of the late John Capel, esq. of Stroud. 
—At St. Pancras, Edwin Fennell, esq. of 
Wimbledon, Surrey, to Sophia-Jane, dau. of 
the late T. B. Williams, esq. of Gower-st. and 
Orange-grove, Jamaica.—At Axminster, the 
Rev. William Bruce, Rector of St. Nicholas, 
co. Glamorgan, third son of John Bruce Pryce, 
esq. of Duffryn, same co., to Mary-Elizabeth, 
only dau. of the Rev. W. D. Conybeare, Vicar 
of =. . wm.C . 

ately. At Longhope, Wm. Cameron Irving, 
esq. of Christ Hospital, to Maria Elizabeth, 
youngest dau. of the late Rev. Wm. Gwynne, 

ctor of Denton and St. Michael’s, Sussex. 
——At St. Margaret’s, Westminster, Capt. 
John Wilson, late of the 93d Highlanders, to 
Mary-Jane, widow of Nicholas Rice Callender, 
esq. —At Castlepark, Robert King Piers, esq. 
only son of Edward Piers, esq. of Gloucester- 
street, Dublin, and nephew of the late Sir 
Robert King, of Charlestown, co. Roscommon, 
Bart. to Henrietta-Caroline, youngest dau. of 
the Right Hon. Baron Richards.——At 7 hasan 
the Rev. William Darnell, Incumbent of Bam- 
burgh, to Frances, eldest dau. of the Ven. 
Charles Thorp, Archdeacon of Durham and 
Rector of Ryton.—At Birmingham, the Rev. 
Chas. F. B. Wood, M.A. Precentor of Glou- 
cester Cathedral, and Vicar of Barnwood, to 
Caroline, youngest dau. of the late John Page, 
esq. and niece of the late Mrs. Campbell, of 
the Spa, near Gloucester.—aAt St. John’s, 
Newfoundland, the Rev. Johnstone Vicars, 
Missionary from the Society for the Propa- 
gation of the Gospel, second son of the Rey. 
M. Vicars, Rector of Godmanstone, Dorset, to 
Emma- Maria, eldest dau. of B. G. Garret, esq. 
High Sheriff of the Island of St. John’s. ——At 
Winterbourne Bassett, Wilts, Fermor Bonny- 
castle Gritton, esq. Royal Marines, grandson 
of the celebrated Professor Bonnycastle, to 
Caroline-Anne, dau. of Capt. H. H. Budd, 
R.N. of Winterbourne.——At St. Andrew’s, 
Holborn, the Right Hon. the Earl of Harbo- 
rough, to Miss Temple, dau. of Edw. Dalby 
Temple, esq. 

Jan.1. At St. Mark’s, Myddleton-sq. Adam- 
Adrian, youngest son of the late W. O. Adrian, 
esq. of the Treasury, to Sarah-Dudley, eldest 
dau. of W. Huskisson, esq. of St. Roan 
—At Bowness, Windermere, the Rev. James 
Burrow, nephew to the Rev. Sir Richard 
Fleming, Bart. Rector of Windermere, to Maria, 
second dau. of Capt. D. Jones Skelton, of Ray- 
rigg Hall, late Royal Art.——At St. eorge’s, 


Hanover-sq. Ferdinand Emil Walther, esq. of 
Dresden, to Lydia, only dau. of the late Mar- 
shall Freare Smith, esq. of Calcutta. 
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2. At St. John’s, Paddington, Thomas-Eard- 
ee 9 ig eldest son of Sir Thomas W. 
Blomefield, Bart. to Georgina-Louisa, third 
dau. of Lieut.-Gen. Sir Peregrine Maitland. 
—At Saffron Walden, Thomas Westrope 
Gayton, esq. of Wimbish, Essex, to Mary- 
Anne, eldest dau. of the late John Archer, esq. 
—At Newington-green, the Rev. J. R. M‘Kee, 
of Tavistock, to Louisa-Caroline, dau. of the 
late Rev. John Jeffery, of Billinghurst, Sussex. 
—At Cambridge, the Rev. Samuel Nicholson 
Kingdon, B.D. Fellow of — Sussex coll. 
eldest son of the Rev. T. H. Kingdon, M.A. 
Rector of wed magg, 2 Devon, to Eliza-Anne, 
dau. of Major-Gen. Johnstone Napier, Madras 
army.——At South Poole, the Rev. Henry Dale. 
M.A. Demy of Magdalen Col!. Oxford, an 
Principal of Bishop’s Coll. Gloucestersh. to 
Fanny-Isabel, third dau. of the late Wm. 
Davies, esq. of Ponty Pandy, Glamorgansh. 

3. At Stratford-on-Avon, the Rev. J. R. 
Crawford, M.A. Head Master of the Western 
Grammar School, Brompton, and eldest son of 
the late John Crawford, esq. Capt. Indian 
Navy, to Harriet-Warford, youngest dau. of 
the late Robert Hobbes, esq. of Stratford-on- 
Avon,——At Pavenham, Beds. the Rev. John 
Foster, B.A. of St. Mary Hall, Oxford, to Ro- 
salind, dau. of the late Henry Green, esq. of 
Titley, Herefordsh. 

4. At Cheltenham, John Middleton, esq. late 
of Macao, to Mary, dau. of Henry Wright, esq. 
of Cheltenham.——At St. George-the-Martyr, 
Queen-sq. Gavin Milroy, M.D. of Fitzroy-sq. 
to Sophia, only child of W. F. Chapman, esq. 
late of ee Chalfont St. Peter’s, 
John Gainsford, esq. to Anna-Elizabeth, eldest 
dau. of T. Gainsford, esy. of Gerrard’s Cross. 
——At Christ Church, St. Marylebone, Fre- 
derick-William, second son of R. C. Kirby, 
esq. of Blandford-sq. to Julia-Myrton, dau. of 
Sir David Cunynghame, Bart. of Milncraig. 
—At St. Pancras, Robert Rodgers, esq. of 
Glasgow, to Sophia, eldest dau.of John Pickers- 
gill, esq. of Tavistock-sq. 

6. At Fulham, Augustus Waller, esq. M.D. 
of Kensington, to Matilda-Margaret, only dau. 
of John Walls, esq. of Bloomsbury-sq. and 
North-end, Fulham. 

7. At St. John’s, Hackney, the Rev. George 
Christopher Hodgkinson, M.A. of Trinity Coll. 
Cambridge, to Isabella-Lydia, eldest dau. of 
the late William Spence, esq. of Upper Glou- 
cester-pl. omg 

At Christ Church, the Rev. William 
George Nott, eldest son of Major-Gen. Sir 
William Nott, G.C.B. &c. to Adela-Elizabeth- 
Helgar, only dau. of Major-Gen. Farrer.—— 
At Kennington, J. Ball Campbell, esq. to Maria, 
— of Capt. Pettingal, British Vice-Consul at 

unkirk. 

9. At Guernsey, Thomas Nurse, esq. M.D. 
to Margaret, third dau. of Joseph Collings, 
esq. of the Grange.——At Bangor, Thomas 
James Maude, esq. of Abingdon-street, West- 
minster, to Louisa-Emily, youngest dau. of 
the Rev. John Hamer, Vicar of Bangor.——At 
Upton Pyne, Samuel Steele Perkins, esq. of 
Exeter, to Emma, second dau. of the late 
Edmund Roberts, esq. of Inslake House.—— 
At St. Marylebone, Mr. William Palmer, of 
Gray’s-inn, to Mary-Anne, widow of Francois 
Monasson, esq. of Thayer-st. Manchester-sq. 
—aAt All Souls’, Mr. Edward Churton, of 
Holles-st. Cavendish-sq. to Emily-Walton, 
only child of John Cochran, esq. of Harley- 
ford-place, Kennington.——At Northampton, 
Charles Gwillym Young, esq. of Nore, Surrey. 
to Sophy, second dau. of the late Joseph Col- 
lingwood, esq. of Corby, Lincolnshire. 

10. At Bath, the Rev. Charles Kingsley, son 


of the Rev. Charles Kingsley, of St. Luke’s, 
Chelsea, to Frances-Eliza, youngest dau. of the 
late Pascoe Grenfell, esq.——At Arreton, I. W. 
jee C., eldest son of Thomas Yard, esq. of 
Bucklands, I. W. to Henrietta, second dau. of 
S. Sanders, esq. of Fernhill, 1. W.—_—At Ber- 
riew, Montgomerysh. Edward Dyer Green, esq. 
of Queen’s Coll. Camb. and Head Master of 
Langport Grammar School, Somersetsh. to 
Sarah, youngest dau. of the late John Hum- 
phreys, esq. of Berriew Rectory. 

11. At Plymouth, the Rev. Thomas Hel- 
more, Vice-Principal of St. Mark’s College, 
Chelsea, to Kate- Wilson, third dau. of the 
late J. D. Pridham, esq. of Plymouth.—— 
At St. Marylebone, George Shute Barring- 
ton Godbold, = jate of the 87th Fusiliers, 
and eldest son of the late Rev. G. Berry God- 
bold, Rector of Gretham, Hampsh. to Mary- 
Isabella, only dau. of Thomas Jackson, esq. of 
Baker-st. Portman-sq.——At Putney, Thomas 
Willmott, esq. of Upper Eaton-st. Grosvenor- 
pl. second son of the late John Willmott, esq. 
of Lewisham, to Sarah, younger dau. of Wil- 
liam Webb Chapman, esq. of the former place. 
—aAt St. Mary Abbott’s, Kensington, Francis, 
third son of John Bawtree, esq. of Abberton, 
Colchester, to Elizabeth, sixth dau. of the Rey. 
John Watson, D.D. Vicar of Denford-cum- 
Ringstead, oi Doddington, Northamptonshire, 
and of Leonard-pl. Kensington. 

13. At Cheltenham, William Gyde, esq. to 
Elizabeth, eldest dau. of the late Thomas Mit- 
chell, esq. of Barnstaple.——At St. George’s, 
Bloomsbury, David-Lloyd, youngest son of 
the late Rev. John Lloyd Jones, of Plas-Ma- 
doc, Denbighsh. to Catherine-Julia, third dau, 
of the late Philip Francis, esq. of Fulham, 
and St. James’s-sq.—aAt St. John’s, Hamp- 
stead, James Cosmo, second son of James 
Cosmo Melville, esq. secretary to the Hon. 
East India Comp. to Eliza-Jane, eldest dau. of 
the late Alfred Hardcastle, esq. of Hatcham 
House, Surrey.——At Trinity Church, Mary- 
lebone, Richard, eldest son of Richard Jen- 
nings, esq. of Portland-pl. and Ridge, Herts, 
to Agnes-Catherine-Annabella, only dau. of 
Vice-Adm. Sir Edward Hamilton, bart. K.C.B. 
of Cumberland-terr. and Trebinshun, Breck- 
nocksh. 

16. At Cheadle, Staffordsh. George Mather, 
esq. of Trinity Coll. Cambridge, to Caroline- 
Penelope, youngest dau. of Capt. Sneyd, R.N. 
of Huntley Hall, near Cheadle.——At North 
Mims, Herts, the Earl of Enniskillen, to Jane, 
eldest dau, of James A. Casamaijor, esq.—— 
At Exeter, Francis Ridout Ward, esq. second 
son of Richard Brickdale Ward, esq. of Bris- 
tol, to Eliza- Were-Clarke, eldest dau. of Wm. 
Adam Welsford, esq. of the former place —— 
At Halifax, Joseph-Priestley, youngest son of 
Henry Lees Edwards, esq. of Pye Nest, 
Yorksh. to Margaret-Jane, second dau. of the 
late James E. Norris, esq. of Savill Hall,-—— 
At Ancroft Church, near Berwick-on-Tweed, 
Henry Gregson, esq. of Lowbyner, Durham, 
to Eliza, eldest dau. of John S. Donaldson 
Selby, esq. of Cheswick. 

17. At Missenden Church, the Rev. Bryant 
Burgess, B.A., only son of the Rev. Bryant 
Burgess, Rector of St. Benet, Gracechurch, to 
Elizabeth-Sophia, second dau. of Capt. W. F. 
Arnold (late 19th Lancers), of Little Missen- 
den Abbey, Bucks.——At Inkpen, Berks, John 
Stuart, esq. of the Madras Army, to Anne, 
third dau. of John Butler, esq. of Kirby 
House. 

23. At the parish church of Tavistock, Ade- 
line, fifth dau. of Alfred J. Kempe, esq. F.S.A. 
to John Benson, esq. of the Manor-house, 
Tavistock, 
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OBITUARY. 


Tue Countess or Cork AND ORRERY. 

Isabella Countess of Cork and Orrery, 
whose death is noticed in our last Num- 
ber, p. 108, was the third daughter of 
William Poyntz, of Midgham House, 
Berks, esquire, by Elizabeth, second 
daughter and co-heiress of Kelland 
Courtenay, esq. formerly M.P. for Ho- 
niton. he Countess of Cork, while 
Miss Isabella Poyntz, was Maid of Ho- 
nour to her late Majesty Queen Char- 
lotte, and married in 1795 to her first 
cousin Viscount Dungarvan, the present 
Earl of Cork. Her only brother Wil- 
liam S. Poyntz, esq. late M.P. for Mid- 
hurst, died in 1840, and his death is re- 
corded in the Gentleman’s Magazine for 
June in that year, p. 653, where some no- 
tices are made of that ancient family. 

The late deceased Countess was the 
mother of nine children, six sons and three 
daughters, of whom only three sons sur- 
vive; the Hon. John Boyle, formerly 
M.P. for Cork county; Hon. Robert 
Boyle, Capt. Grenadier Guards; and 
Hon. and Rev. Richard Townshend 
Boyle, Rector of Marston, Somerset ; 
who attended the remains of their affec- 
tionate mother to the family vault in the 
parish church at Frome, Somersetshire, 
amidst the lamentations of many recipi- 
ents of her unobtrusive bounty. 





GeneRAL Lorp LyNnepocu. 

Dec. 18. At his town residence, Strat- 
ton-street, aged 94, the Right Hon. 
Thomas Graham, Baron Lynedoch, of 
Balgowan, co. Perth, a General in the 
army, Colonel of the Ist Foot, Governor 
of Dumbarton Castle, G.C.B., K.C.M.G., 
K.T.S. and K.St.F. 

Lord Lynedoch was the only surviving 
child of Thomas Graham, esq. of Bal- 
gowan, by Lady Christian Hope, sixth 
daughter of Charles first Earl of Hope- 
toun. Until the mature age of forty-two 
he had remained a private country gen- 
tleman, cultivating the estate of his an- 
cestors, and indulging himself in classical 
studies and the enjoyments of an accom- 


' plished leisure. 


His father had died in 1774; and on 
the 26th Dec. in the same year he mar- 
ried the Hon. Mary Cathcart, second 
daughter of Charles ninth Lord Cathcart 
(and whose elder sister Jane was married 
on the same day to John fourth Duke of 
Atholl). In the year 1792 he was de- 
prived by death of his lady, to whom he 


was most tenderly attached. Their union 
had not been blessed by any children, but 
their mutual affection appeared to be too 
strong to need that additional bond. The 
effect of this melancholy event proved 
sufficient almost to unsettle the mind of 
Mr. Graham, and his case adds one to 
the instances that might be adduced, in 
which domestic calamities have procured 
for the state services of the highest order 
in the field and the cabinet. It may be 
said that this change in his condition and 
prospects imparted almost a romantic 
character to the tenor of his life. His 
grief was so deep and lasting as greatly to 
injure his health, and he was recom- 
mended to travel, with a view of allevi- 
ating the one and restoring the other by 
change of scene and variety of objects. 
At Gibraltar he fell into military society, 
and there he first conceived the possibi- 
lity of obtaining some respite from his 
sorrows by devoting himself to the pro- 
fession of arms. 

Lord Hood was then about to sail for 
the South of France, and Mr. Graham 
had recently been a traveller in that 
country. He therefore gladly acceded to 
his proposition to accompany him as a 
volunteer. We accordingly find him, in 
1793, landing with the British troops at 
Toulon, and serving as extra aide-de- 
camp to Lord Mulgrave (father to the 
present Marquess of Normanby), the ge- 
neral commanding in chief, and who 
marked by his particular thanks the gallant 
and able services of the elderly gentleman 
who had thus volunteered to be his aide- 
de-camp. The events of that period gave 
Mr. Graham ample means of indulging . 
the passion which impelled him to a mi- 
litary life. Nor did he neglect any op- 
portunity which circumstances presented. 
He was always foremost in the attack, 
and on one occasion, at the head of a co- 
lumn, when a private soldier fell, Mr. 
Graham took up his musket and supplied 
his place in the front rank, 

On returning to this country he raised 
the first battalion of the 90th Regiment, 
of which he was appointed Colonel Com- 
mandant on the 10th Feb. 1794. Shortly 
after he was elected the representative in 
Parliament of the county of Perth, which 
honourable post he retained until 1807. 
His regiment formed part of the army 
under the command of Lord Moira (af- 
terwards Marquess of Hastings). It 
passed the summer of 1795 at Isle Dieu, 
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whence it proceeded to Gibraltar. On 
the 22d of July, 1795, the rank of Colo- 
nel in the army was conferred upon Mr. 
Graham. At Gibraltar he endured for a 
short time the idleness inseparable from 
garrison duty in so strong a place; but a 
continuance of such a life proved intole- 
rable to such a mind as his, and he, 
therefore, obtained permission to join 
the Austrian army. His connection with 
that service continued during the summer 
of 1796, taking the opportunities which 
his position presented him of sending to 
the British government intelligence of the 
military operations and diplomatic mea- 
sures adopted by the commanders and 
sovereigns of the Continent. It is well 
known that his dispatches at this period 
evinced, ina remarkable degree, the great 
talents and characteristic energy of the 
writer. During the investment of Mantua 
he was shut up there for some time with 
General Wurmser ; but, incapable of con- 
tinuing unemployed, he made his escape 
under cover of night, but not without en- 
countering great difficulties and imminent 
hazard. Early in 1797 he returned to 
England; but in the following autumn 
joined his regiment at Gibraltar, whence 

e proceeded to the attack of Minorca 
with Sir C. Stuart, who bestowed the 
warmest eulogiums on the skill and va- 
lour displayed by Colonel Graham. 

Not long after this the Colonel, with 
the local rank of Brigadier, besieged the 
island of Malta, having under his com- 
mand the 30th and 89th regiments, and 
some corps embodied under his immediate 
direction. Brigadier-General Graham, 
aware of the prodigious strength of the 

lace, resorted to a blockade, and the 

rench held out till September, 1800, 
when, after a resistance of two years’ 
duration, the place surrendered. 

On the completion of this service, 
General Graham came home for a few 


months, and, again anxious for active. 


service, proceeded to Egypt, but before 
his arrival that country had been com- 
letely conquered. He returned through 

urkey, making some'stay at Constanti- 
nople, and during the peace of Amiens 
resided for a short time at Paris. His 
active and enterprising spirit had now to 
endure a period of repose. In 1808, 
however, he proceeded with Sir John 
Moore to Sweden, where he availed him- 
self of that opportunity to traverse the 
country in all directions. Shortly after- 
wards Sir John Moore was ordered to 
Spain, and General Graham served there 
during the whole campaign of 1808. On 
his return to England he was promoted 
to the rank of Lieut.-General, July 25, 
1810, and appointed to command a di- 
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vision in the expedition to Malta, but, 
having been attacked with fever, he was 
obliged to come home. In Feb. 1811, 
General Graham took the command of 
an expedition to attack the rear of the 
French army that was then blockading 
Cadiz, an operation which led to the me- 
morable battle of Barossa. The thanks 
of Parliament were voted to Lieutenant- 
General Graham and the brave force 
under his command, and never were 
thanks more nobly earned or bestowed in 
a manner more honourable to those who 
offered and those who received them. 
He was at that time a member of the 
House of Commons, and in his place in 
Parliament he received that mark of a 
nation’s gratitude. Barossa was to Lord 
Lynedoch what Almarez was to Lord 
Hill, and Albuera to Lord Beresford. 
Eclipsed and out-numbered as these vic- 
tories have been by those which the great 
Duke achieved, they still were to the 
commanders who led our forces on those 
memorable occasions the greatest events 
of their lives, and the sources of their 
most signal triumphs, 

After this series of events, General 
Graham joined the army under the Duke 
of Wellington ; but from ill-health was 
obliged to revisit England for a short 
period. Early in 1813, however, he re- 
turned to the Peninsula, and commanded 
the left wing of the British army at the 
ever-memorable battle of Vittoria. Mr. 
Abbot, then Speaker of the House of 
Commons, and afterwards Lord Col- 
chester, in alluding to General Graham's 
distinguished career at this period, stated 
that his was ‘‘a name never to be men- 
tioned in our military annals without the 
strongest expression of respect and admi- 
ration,” and Mr. Sheridan, speaking of 
the various excellences, personal and 
professional, which adorned his character, 
said,—‘“‘ I have known him in private 
life ; and never was there seated a loftier 
spirit in a braver heart.’’ Alluding to 
his services in the retreat of the British 
army to Corunna—in which Sir John 
Moore, the General in commaad, was 
killed—he continued, ‘‘In the hour of 
peril, Graham was their best adviser; in 
the hour of disaster, Graham was their 
surest consolation.” 

Sir Thomas Graham commanded the 
army employed in the memorable siege of 
the town and citadel of St. Sebastian. 
He commanded also the left wing of the 
British army at the passage of the Bidas- 
soa; but soon after, in consequence of 
ill-health, he was obliged to resign his 
command to Sir John Hope. In 1814he 


was appointed to a command in Holland, 
and on the 3d of May in the same year 
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he again received the thanks of Parliament, 
and was raised to the peerage, with a 
pension of 20007. having previously been 
created a Knight Grand Cross of the 
Order of the Bath, and subsequently a 
Knight Grand Cross of the Order of St. 
Michael and St. George. He was like- 
wise a Knight of the Tower and Sword, 
in Portugal. In 1821 he received the rank 
of General. In 1826 he was appointed to 
the Colonelcy of the 14th Foot; and in 
1834 was removed to the Colonelcy of the 
royals; in 1829 he was made Governor 
of Dumbarton Castle—a post rather hono- 
rary than lucrative, its salary being only 
1702. per annum. 

As years advanced, and the infirmities 
of age began to accumulate, Lord Lyne- 
doch found the climate of Staly better 
calculated to sustain his declining energies 
than the atmosphere and temperature of 
his own country; he therefore spent 
much time on the Continent; but, on a 
recent occasion, so anxious was he to mani- 
fest his sense of loyalty and his personal 
attachment to the Queen, that, when her 
Majesty visited Scotland, he came home 
from Switzerland for the express purpose 
of paying his duty to her Majesty in the 
metropolis of his native land. 

In politics Lord Lynedoch was a 
Whig. After representing the county of 
Perth from 1794 to 1807, he was defeated 
in two contested elections, in 1811, and 
1812, by James Drummond, esq. 

Although his extreme age and en- 
feebled health had long unfitted him for 
taking an active part in the turmoil of 
politics, he was by no means an uncon- 
cerned spectator of the conflict of prin- 
ciples which has been going on during 
the last years of his unusually protracted 
life; and his yote—personal or by proxy 
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—has been often found recorded in favour 
of what are called ‘liberal ’’ measures. 
Her Majesty’s visit to Scotland, and es- 
pecially to the neighbourhood of his seat, 
afforded the venerable peer much delight ; 
it seemed to rekindle the animation of 
youth, and call up the fast-decaying ener- 
gies of the old man’s powers. His tomb 
will be hallowed by the reverential ho- 
mage from his countrymen which his in- 
tegrity of principle, fidelity of lengthened 
service, and pure, unaffected worth, com- 
bine to claim. 

The titles of this great man are extinct. 
His estates are inherited by a nephew, 
The family from which he is descended is 
a branch of that from which the Dukes 
of Montrose trace their origin. 

Lord Lynedoch’s portrait was painted 
by Hoppner and by Sir Thomas Law- 
rence. Of the former there is a folio 
engraving by Reynolds; and a small one 
in our Magazine for Jan. 1819. Of 
the latter there are several small engrav- 
ings, including one by Meyer in Fisher’s 
National Portrait Gallery. There is a 
picture of him (three-quarters) in Cloth. 
workers’ Hall,* London. 





Sir Georce Crewe, Barr. 

Jan. 1. At Calke Abbey, co. Derby, 
aged 49, Sir George Harpur Crewe, the 
eighth Baronet of that place, late M.P. 
for the Southern Division of the county, 

Sir George Crewe was born Feb. 1, 
1795, the eldest surviving son of Sir 
Henry Harpur, seventh Baronet (who 
took the name and arms of Crewe by 
royal sign manual in 1808), and whom he 
succeeded Feb. 7, 1818, 

Sir George Crewe was educated at 
Rugby School, where he attained nearly 





.* Painted by order of the Court of Assistants, 7th Sept. 1814, Sir Thomas 
Graham was presented with the freedom of the Clothworkers’ Company in the year 
1813, upon which occasion the following answer (hitherto unpublished) was re- 
ceived from him, addressed to Samuel Favell, esq. the then Master. 


Rhindert, 3rd Jan. 1814, 


‘* Sir—I have just had the honour of receiving your letter of the 27th ult. commu- 
nicating to me that I have been elected a freeman of the worshipful Company of 


Clothworkers, by an unanimous vote of the Court of Assistants. 


request, Sir, that 


you will assure the worshipful Company, through the Court of Assistants, that I 
feel proud of having been thought worthy of their notice. 


‘« A soldier can never receive any such gratifying reward as the approbation of his 


countrymen. 


I am, therefore, deeply impressed with the value of the distinction 


conferred upon me by the Court of Assistants of the worshipful Company of Cloth- 
workers, by being elected a member of their fellowship. 

‘« Permit me, Sir, to return you my best thanks for the handsome terms in which 
you have expressed yourself concerning me, in transmitting the vote of the Court, 


and to assure you, 


‘+ Sir, that I remain with sincere regard, 
‘* Your most obedient and most humble servant, 


‘* Toomas GRaHamM,” 
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the highest rank, and was distinguished 
for his classical attainments. At the 
early age of twenty-four he succeeded at 
the demise of his father, the late Sir 
Henry Crewe, Bart. to the large and 
ancient possessions of the Harpur family, 
in the counties of Derby, Stafford, and 
Leicester, embracing a rent-roll only 
equalled in the county of Derby by His 
Grace the Duke of Devonshire. Sur- 
rounded at this early and inexperienced 
age by the snares and temptations of his 
high and perilous station, Sir George set 
a noble example to young men of rank 
and fortune, and proved the strength and 
influence of those Christian principles in 
which he had been trained by a pious 
mother and grandmother.* Soon after 
the worthy Baronet’s succession to his 
paternal estates, he was called upon to 
fill the important office of High Sheriff 
for the county, and his first public act was 
one which showed the leading principles 
of his character, which shone so brightly 
throughout his life. It had been the 
custom from time immemorial to hold an 
assize ball on the evening of the judges’ 
entrance into the town, Sir George, on 
his appointment to the office of High 
Sheriff, determined to make a stand 
against this (in his opinion) cruel and un- 
christian custom. For this purpose he 
published a letter in the county news- 
papers to the nobility and gentry of the 
county calling upon them to concur with 
him in doing away with the assize ball, 
showing how cruel and heartless it ap- 
peared that any person should be found 
engaged in worldly mirth and amusement 
on so solemn an occasion, when so many 
poor creatures were trembling on the eve 
of their trial, perhaps for their lives. 
This appeal to the good sense and good 
feeling of his neighbours had the desired 
effect ; the assize ball was relinquished, 
and has never been heard of since. From 
this time Sir George retired from public 
life, and lived chiefly known in the do- 
mestic relations of private life, and occu- 
pied with the improvement of his estates, 
and the religious and moral welfare of his 
numerous dependants, until the general 
election of 1835, when, by the unanimous 
voice of all classes, he was most reluct- 
antly called forth from retirement to go 
through the ordeal of a contested election, 
one of the most severe on record in the 
county, and at a time when party politics 
raged furiously throughout the kingdom. 
In the county of Derby the Conservative 





* The late much respected Christian 
lady, the Lady Frances Harpur, second 
daughter of Francis first Earl of Warwick 
and Brooke. 
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interest was apparently lost without hope 
of recovery; all eyes were turned toward 
Sir George Crewe, and, although at that 
time in a very weak state of health, he con- 
sented to come forward for his country’s 
good. No sooner was his name announced 
as a candidate than the utmost enthusiasm 
prevailed. Men of all shades of religion 
and political party came forward to offer 
their vote and interest, partially or wholly. 
So high did the worthy Baronet stand in 
the estimation of all ranks for his Chris- 
tian virtues and unimpeachable moral 
character, that the very name of Sir 
George Crewe was like oil upon the 
troubled waters of party strife, so much 
so that on the day of nomination at the 
county hall, when there was assembled a 
most ferocious mob yet under the influ- 
ence of the Reform mania, when Sir 
George came forward there was a lull of 
the storm, and the worst speech that was 
addressed to him was when one of the 
mob called out good-humouredly, ‘‘ Come, 
Sir George, give us a sermon.’’ 

Sir George continued in Parliament 
until the last Dissolution, though op- 
pressed by increasing bodily infirmities, 
and during his Parliamentary career he 
conscientiously recorded his votes un- 
biassed by party; so that it was rather 
sneeringly remarked, that Sir George was 
too conscientious for a member of Parlia- 
ment. On his relinquishing the arduous 
duties of a British senator, he retired in- 
to the bosom of his family, and spent the 
remainder of his ale life in doing 
good to all around him. He lived to see 
his extensive estates in Staffordshire 
raised from a most uncultivated and de- 
graded state to one of comparative civili- 
zation and enlightenment. This part of 
the family property is situated in the 
high and bleak moorlands of Stafford- 
shire, where a few years since there was 
scarcely a passable road. Now there are 
excellent roads, good farm-houses, charity 
schools, and chapels. During the last 
summer, Sir George had the pleasure of 
seeing the last of his many little chapels 
and schools opened in a wild moor, and 
crowded with grateful worshippers, who 
were loud in their thanks to God, and 
their kind landlord and benefactor. 

The health of the worthy Baronet had 
been long declining, but he had been 
rather better than usual, when he took 
cold by attending and assisting at his usual 
Christmas dinner to his labourers and 
their families; and an attack of acute 
bronchitis proved fatal. The week be- 
fore his death, he had printed and 
published a very beautiful and Christian 
‘« Address on the Lord’s Supper” for the 
use of his family; thus the last acts of 
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his valuable life were in accordance with 
the sacred season—‘ Glory to God in 
the highest, and good will towards men.” 
On sending a copy of this work to one 
of his tradesmen, he added, ‘‘ I see an 
advertisement in the paper on behalf of 
a poor family ; pray place to my account 
five pounds for them.” It would be end- 
less to enumerate, were it possible, all 
his acts of public and private beneficence. 
Indeed, such was his Christian character, 
united with loyalty and liberality, that his 
loss to his family, friends, and the public 
at large, can scarcely be duly appreciated. 
Sir George married in 1819 the daughter 
of the Rev. Thomas Whitaker, M.A. 
Vicar of Mendham, Norfolk, and sister 
to the Rev. G. A. Whitaker, the present 
Vicar of that parish; whom he has left a 
widow with six children. His eldest son 
Sir Jobn Harpur Crewe, Bt. now in his 
20th year, succeeds to the title and 
estates. 

The funeral of Sir George Crewe took 
place at Calke on Tuesday, January 9. 
A considerable number of personal friends 
attended, to pay the last mournful tribute, 
in conjunction with the members of his 
family and relatives, while a large body 
of individuals, many of them tenantry, 
amounting to at least 1000, resident at 
Calke, Tickenhall, Melbourne, and the 
immediate vicinity, assembled to witness 
the funeral procession, which left the 
Abbey in the following order, the coffin 
being borne by sixteen labourers of the 
deceased :— 

The Rey. James Dean (officiating), 
Rev. H. Buckley, Rev. R. Cox, Rev. F. 
Spilsbury, Rev. F. Merewether, Rev. M. 
Vavasour, Rev. J. Jones, Rev. Joseph 
Deans, Rev. J. M. Webb, J. Child, esq. 
— Tasker, esq. Dr. Bent, B. Frear, esq. 

The Corpse: Pall bearers, Hon. and 
Rev. A. Curzon, Sir O. Mosley, Bart. 
J. B. Crompton, esq. F. Hurt, esq. Wm. 
Mundy, esq. E. A. Holden, esq. E. S. 
C. Pole, esq. John Balguy, esq. 

Mourners: Sir John Harpur Crewe, 
Bart., Evelyn H. Crewe, esq. Rev. H. 
R. Crewe, Edw. Lewis Crewe, esq. C. 
H. Crewe, esq., Cockshutt Heathcote, 
esq. Wm. Jenney, esq. Rev. T. W. 
Whitaker, Rev. G. A. Whitaker, Mr. 
Justice Patteson. 

Trustees: Evelyn John Shirley, esq. 
M.P., William Evans, esq. M.P., J. B. 
Simpson, esq. 

Private friends: E. M. Mundy, esq. 
M.P. John Harrison, esq. Col. Clowes, 
Saml. Evans, esq. W. L. Newton, esq. 


Rev. W. Dewe, Rev. A. Bloxam. 
Stewards and agents: Mr. Grime, Mr. 

Palmer, Mr. Manclarke, Mr. H. Spencer. 
Servants. 


Gent. Mag. Vou, XXI. 
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Sir Henry S. Wilmot, Bart. one of 
the executors and guardians, was reluct- 
antly absent, not feeling equal to attend 
upon the melancholy occasion. 





GENERAL Morrison. 

Dec. 3. In Devonshire-place, in his 
84th year, General Edward Morrison, 
Colonel of the 13th Light Infantry, and 
Governor of Chester. 

In Jan. 1777 this officer was appointed 
Ensign in the Coldstream Guards, and 
shortly after was employed as Assistant- 
Quartermaster-General. In Sept. 1780 
he succeeded to a Lieutenancy, with the 
rank of Captain, and from Nov. 1781 to 
June 1783 he served as Aide-de-Camp 
to the Commander-in-Chief in the West 
Indies. He was promoted to a company, 
with the rank of Lieut.-Colonel, in Jan. 
1790, and in 1798 was appointed Deputy- 
Quartermaster-General, but obtained per- 
mission to join the Ist battalion of the 
Coldstream Regiment in Flanders in 
1794. He received the brevet of Colonel 
26 Feb. 1795; was appointed Colonel 
of the Leicester Fencibles in Nov. 1800, 
and in Jan. 1805 of a battalion in the 
60th. He became a Major-General Jan. 
1, 1798; in April following was _— 
to the staff in Ireland, where he com- 
manded the Limerick district during the 
rebellion. He was appointed to the staff 
in England in July 1803, became a 
Lieut.-General June 1, 1805, Lieut.- 
Governor and Commander of the Forces 
at Jamaica 8th May, 1809, and General 
4th June, 1814. General Morrison was 
Colonel of the 13th Foot, which becomes 
vacant by his demise, and to which he 
was appointed 15th Feb. 1813. He was 
also Governor of Chester. 

He married, April 25th, 1800, Lady 
Caroline King, second daughter of Robert 
second Earl of Kingstor, and sister of 
the Dowager Countess of Mountcashel. 





Cart. Antoun WAKEFIELD, R.N. 
June 17. In New Zealand, in his 44th 
me Arthur Wakefield, esq. Commander 


He was the third son of Edward 
Wakefield, esq. of Burnham, Essex, the 
author of a well-known statistical and 
political account of Ireland. 

Captain Wakefield entered the Navy at 
10 years of age, and first sailed in the 
Nisus frigate, with Captain Philip 
Beaver, whose expedition to Bulama, 
and other services, are matters of history. 
He was subsequently present at the taking 
of Batavia and the Isle of France, and in 
the land engagements of Bladensburgh 
and Washington, where he served as aide- 
de-camp to —s George Cock- 
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burn. He was afterwards for some time 
in command of a brig on the coast of 
Africa, where he captured several slave 
ships after obstinate engagements and 
boarding from boats, away from his ship. 
It thrice occurred to him to jump over- 
boardand save the lives of shipmatesat sea. 
Few officers were better known or more 
highly considered in the Navy. Before 
his promotion to the rank of Commander 
(2d May 1837,) he was much sought after 
as a Lieutenant, and was seldom at home 
many days between leaving a ship paid off 
and being appointed to another newly put 
in commission. He had served in all 
parts of the world, and left the command 
of the Rhadamanthus _steam-frigate, 
shortly before undertaking the founda- 
tion of the Nelson settlement in the ser- 
vice of the New Zealand Company. His 
conciliatory manners and moral worth had 
made him respected and beloved by all 
classes at Nelson, and it will be difficult 
to find a successor to him possessed of 
his energy and ability in the administra- 
tion of the Company’s affairs. The par- 
ticulars of his lamentable death are re- 
corded in p. 190. 


Rev. G. W. Hatt, D.D. 

Dec. 10. At his lodgings in Pembroke 
College, Oxford, the Rev. George Wil- 
liam Hall, D.D. Master of that society, 
a Canon of Gloucester, and Rector of 
Taynton, Gloucestershire. 

Dr. Hall was born at Chelsea March 
12, 1770. He was the son of Mr. John 
Hall, the eminent historical and portrait 
engraver, well known from a variety of 
excellent performances, but more es- 
pecially from the large plates of ‘‘ Crom- 
well dissolving the Long Parliament,” 
and the ‘ Battle of the Boyne.’’ He 
was educated at St. Paul’s School, Lon- 
don, and elected from thence toa Scholar. 
ship at Pembroke College, in 1788, where 
he became successively Fellow, Tutor, 
and, subsequently, in 1809, Master of 
that society. He graduated B.A. June 
7, 1792, M.A. 1795, B.D. 1808, and 
D.D.1809. His Canonry at Gloucester 
was attached to the mastership; and he 
was presented to the rectory of ‘Taynton 
in 1810 by the Dean and Chapter of that 
cathedral church. 

Dr. Hall will be sincerely regretted, 
both in Oxford and Gloucester. He was 
a man of the kindest heart and most 
generous disposition, ever ready to per- 
form a friendly action, and always con- 
siderate and inclined to take a lenient 
~~ in the exercise of official authority. 
n politics he had been an ancient Whig, 
but disdained to follow his party when 
they swerved from their old principles, 


and had, consequently, gradually softened 
down into a moderate, but consistent, 
Conservative. His loss will be severely 
felt in many quarters; in none more 
acutely than in his own family, where he 
was always cheerful, affectionate, and in- 
dulgent. He leaves a widow, two daugh- 
ters, and three sons. 

He had been unwell for some time; 
but, notwithstanding it was evident to all 
his friends that his constitution had been 
gradually giving way, no one anticipated 
that his death was so near. Indeed, he 
only returned from Gloucester at the be- 
ginning of the week, and was, when he 
left that place, in quite as good, if not in 
better, health than he had been for some 
time previously. It is supposed that he 
took cold on his journey, which, added to 
previous weakness, and a constitution in- 
jured by gout and influenza, proved fatal. 

His remains were interred on Tuesday 
Dec. 17, in a vault in the Cloisters of 
Gloucester Cathedral. At the west door 
of the church the body was met by the 
Lord Bishop, clergy, choristers, &c. who 
proceeded into the choir. The service 
was read by the Rev. Sir John H. Sey. 
mour, in a most impressive manner, and 
Handel’s funeral anthem, ‘‘ When the ear 
heard him,’’ was beautifully sung. 

His eldest son, the Rev. George Charles 
Hall, formerly a demy of Magdalen Col- 
lege, Oxford, is Vicar of Churcham, near 
Gloucester, and married Feb. 3, 1838, 
Jane, second daughter of the late L. H. 
Ferrier, esq. of Belle Vue, Linlithgow. 
His second son the Rey. William David 
Hall, M.A. is a Fellow of New College, 
Oxford ; and his third has, we believe, 
just left Winchester School. 





Rev. F. H. ‘Turnor Barnwe tu. 

Oct. 24. At Bury St. Edmund’s, aged 
73, the Rev. Frederick Henry Turnor 
Barnwell, M.A., F.R.S., F.S.A. 

Mr. Barnwell was the eldest son and 
heir of the Rev. Frederick Barnwell, B.A. 
Rector of Brackley, Lawshall, and Stan- 
ningfield, Suffolk, youngest son of Charles 
Barnwell, esq. of Mileham, Norfolk, and 
of Mary his wife, only surviving child of 
the Rev. John Novell, M.A. Rector of 
Hillington, in the same county. Mr. 
Barnwell was of Corpus Christi College, 
Cambridge, B. A. 1793, M. A. 1796. 
Having represented that his grandmother 
Mary (Novell) above-mentioned, suc- 
ceeded to a considerable estate on the 
death of Miss Isabella Turnor, of Bury 
St. Edmund’s, her cousin-german once 
removed, who was the only surviving 


-sister and heir of Henry Turnor, of Bury, 


esq., he took the name of Turnor before 
Barnwell, by royal sign manual dated 17 
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May, 1826, and was allowed to quarter 
the arms of Turnor in the second quarter. 

Mr. Barnwell contributed to the Gen- 
tleman’s Magazine, among other articles, 
the following :— 

Account of the Sepulchral Brass of Sir 
Roger Drury, at Rougham, Siaffolk, 
with a plate, July 1813. 

Account of Wordwell Church, Suffolk, 
with a view, April 1824. 

Account of Brightwell Church, Suffolk, 
with a view, Sept. 1829. 

He was at the expense of engraving 
several plates, of which we can enu- 
merate— 

Portraits of his father and mother, each 
accompanied by a Latin character. 

Portrait of Miss Juliana Homfray, who 
died Feb. 24, 1832, painted by Sam. 
Lane, engraved by Sam. Cousins, 1832. 

Two views of Fornham Ste. Genevieve, 
then the seat of the Duke of Norfolk, 
near Bury St. Edmund’s. 

Mr. Barnwell was partial to the com- 
position of characters in Latin, and several 
from his pen have been placed as epi- 
taphs in the churches in the neighbour- 
hood of Bury. 

Mr. Barnwell lived in apartments at 
Bury, in a style not adequate, perhaps, to 
his ample fortune, but surrounded with 
objects congenial to his taste in antiquities, 
heraldry, and the arts; and his liberality 
and kindliness of disposition highly en- 
deared him to a numerous circle of friends. 

He was much attached to the late and 
to the present Sir Thomas Cullum, Ba- 
ronets, and was thoroughly acquainted 
with all the literary treasures contained 
in their libraries. On one occasion he 
thus expressed himself :—“ In having been 
enabled to give this and former accounts, 
I cannot but express my obligations to 
Sir Thomas Gery Cullum, Bart. a gentle- 
man whose name is mentioned on this 
occasion with the greatest deference and 
respect, and with gratitude on my part 
not to be exceeded, for that, among num- 
berless kindnesses shown to me during 
many years past, I have been honoured 
by his communications, and have been al- 
lowed access to his valuable library and 
MSS.” 

There is a portrait of Mr. Barnwell 
himself, engraved in mezzotinto by James 
Harvey, from a painting by Samuel Lane, 
1829. 

Mr. Barnwell has bequeathed to the 
following institutions the sum of 1000J. 
each:— The Suffolk Clerical Charity, 
the Norfolk Clerical Charity, the Nor- 
wich and Norfolk Hospital, the Norwich 
Blind Institution School, the Rupture 
and Truss Society, and the Christian 
Knowledge Society. 
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GrorcE Houston, Esa. 

Sept. 14. At Invercauld, (suddenly, 
whilst shooting on the moors,) aged 33, 
George Houston, esq. younger, of John- 
stone Castle, late M.P. for Renfrewshire. 

He was the son and heir apparent of 
Ludovic Houston, esq. by Anne, eldest 
daughter of John Stirling, esq. of Kip- 
pendavie. 

He first came forward on the Con- 
servative interest for the county of Ren- 
frew in 1835; but the former Whig 
member, Sir Michael Shaw Stewart, 
Bart., stood his ground, polling 528 votes. 
Mr. Houston had 460, and Mr. William 
Dixon, a Radical, 230. On the death 
of Sir Michael Stewart, in Jan. 1837, 
Mr. Houston was returned, polling 809 
votes, whilst his Whig competitor, Sir J. 
Maxwell, had only 636. At the general 
election in the same year Mr. Houston 
had $21 votes to Capt. Stewart’s 704; 
but in 1841 he declined the contest. 





VALENTINE Mauer, Ese. M.P. 

Dec. 25. At his residence, Tortolla, 
near Thurles, Valentine Maher, esq. 
M.P. for the county of Tipperary. 

In 1841 Mr. Sheil, who had for many 
years represented Tipperary, made choice 
of Dungarvan, the representation of which 
had been vacated by the Hon. Cornelius 
O’Callaghan, son of Viscount Lismore ; 
and the liberal electors of that county, 
who formed the majority of its con- 
stituency, immediately set themselves to 
make choice of asuccessor. Their atten- 
tion was at once directed to Mr. V. 
Maher, as a gentleman who, from pro- 
perty, and the principles to which he had 
invariably adhered, was unexceptionable in 
every point of view, The principal diffi- 
culty presented itself in the known and 
cherished pursuits of this gentleman, 
which rendered him entirely averse to 
the habits which public life enjoin. His 
great delight was to enjoy the sports 
afforded by the life of a country gentle- 
man ; but, when his countrymen made a 
demand upon his time, he at once gave 
up his own enjoyment at the call of duty, 
and was triumphantly returned to Par. 
liament. 

Mr. Maher always kept up a large 
hunting establishment at Melton Mow- 
bray, where he spent each hunting season. 
His large estates in Tipperary were well 
managed by his relative, Nicholas Maher, 
esq. and his tenantry were always con- 
tented and peaceable. He was unmar- 
ried, and his immense fortune will, it is 
believed, descend to his brother, John 
Maher, esq. of Tullamaine Castle, near 
Cashel. 

Mr, Maher appeared in good health on 
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Saturday Dec. 23, but about the close of 
the day, while riding at some distance 
from his house, he was attacked with 
illness—paralysis it is said—and soon 
after became quite insensible. Medical 
aid was immediately procured from the 
neighbouring town of Thurles, but the 
hon. gentleman continued to sink in 
strength, and expired on the morning of 
Christmas day at five o'clock. r. 
Maher had the reputation of being an ex- 
cellent landlord, and from his inoffensive 
manner as a politician was much respected 
by the gentry of all parties. 





GerorcEe Wm. Woon, Esa. M.P. 
Oct. 3. Suddenly, at Manchester, in 
his 63rd year, George Wm. Wood, esq. 
M.P. for Kendal, F.L.S. a Magistrate 
and Deputy Lieutenant for the County 
Palatine of Lancaster, and President of 
the Manchester Chamber of Commerce. 
He was born at Leeds 26th July, 1781, 
and was the eldest son of the Rev. Wm. 
Wood, F.L.S. minister of Mill Hill 
Chapel in that town, by Louisa Anne, 
daughter of George Oates, esq. of New- 
ton Hall, co. York. He entered into 
business in Manchester at an early age, 
and continued steadily to rise until he 
became one of the leading merchants of 
that great commercial town, and was 
partner with its present representive, 
Mark Philips, esq. At the first election 
for the southern division of Lancashire 
after the passing of the Reform Bill he 
was one of the candidates for the repre- 
sentation of that division, and was re- 
turned at the head of the poll, which was 
as follows : 
G. W. Wood, esq. . . . 5694 
Lord Molyneux. . . . . 5575 
Sir T. Hesketh, Bart. . . 3082 
But at the next election in 1835 the 
tide of political favour had completely 
turned, and his name appeared at the 
bottom of the poll, the numbers being, 
Lord Francis Egerton . . 5620 
Hon, R. B. Wilbraham . . 4729 
Lord Molyneux. . . . . 4629 
G. W. Wood, esq. . «© . . 4394 
In 1837 Mr. Wood was invited to stand 
for the borough of Kendal, to which he 
consented, and was then elected without 
opposition, as also he was on the suc- 
ceeding election in 1841. He professed 
himself **a Whig of the school of Charles 
James Fox,’’ and consequently a friend 
of ‘civil and religious liberty,” which, 
indeed, he adopted as his family motto. 
Mr. Wood died suddenly in the rooms 
of the Manchester Literary and Philo- 
sophical Society, of which be was a Vice- 
President, whilst attending one of their 
meetings, 


He married, 22 Nov. 1810, Sarah, the 
eldest daughter of Joseph Oates, esq. of 
Weetwood-hall, near Leeds, whom he 
has left his widow with one son, Wm. 
Rayner Wood, born 26th Aug. I18]1. 
This gentleman is, we believe, married, 
and has issue. He succeeds his father at 
his seat, Singleton Lodge, in the north of 
Lancashire. 


Mrs. Butwer Lytton. 

Dec. 19. At her house in Upper 
Seymour-street, aged 70, Mrs. Eliza- 
beth- Barbara-Bulwer Lytton. 

Mrs. Bulwer Lytton was the only 
daughter of Richard Warburton, esq. 
who assumed the name of Lytton, of 
Knebworth Park, Hertfordshire, by 
Elizabeth, daughter of Paul Jodrell, esq. 
of Lewknor in Oxfordshire. Mr. War- 
burton was the son of William Warbur- 
ton, esq. of Yarrow, in the Queen’s 
County, by Barbara, youngest daughter 
of William Robinson, esq. who also 
assumed the name of Lytton. And Mr. 
Robinson was the cousin (through bis 
aunt Dame Margaret Strode) of Lytton 
Strode Lytton, esq. who also assumed 
the name of Lytton, being the son of Sir 
George Strode, of the Inner Temple, 
Knt. son of Sir Nicholas Strode, Knt. 
by Judith, eldest daughter of Sir Row- 
land Lytton, and sister to Sir William 
Lytton, Knt. who died in 1704-5, and 
who was the last male of that ancient 
family, which had been settled at Kneb- 
worth from the reign of Henry the 
Seventh. (See Clutterbuck’s History of 
Hertfordshire, vol. ii. p. 376.) 

Miss Lytton was married in 1798, to 
William Earle Bulwer, esq. of Heydon 
Hall, in Norfolk, who died a General in 
the army, July 7, 1807. On the death 
of her father, Dec. 29, 1810, she suc- 
ceeded to the estate of Knebworth; and 
on the 14th of May, 1811, she took the 
name of Lyttun in addition to that of 
Bulwer, by royal sign manual ;—that 
being, as already stated, the fourth time 
that the attempt was made to revive the 
ancient surname. 

Mrs. Lytton Bulwer had three sons, Wil- 
liam Earle Lytton Bulwer, esq. of Heydon 
Hall, Norfolk ; William Henry Lytton 
Bulwer, esq. recently appointed Minister 
to the Court of Madrid ; and Sir Edward 
Lytton Bulwer, Bart. the distinguished 
novelist, who succeeds to Knebworth. 

The ancient mansion of Knebworth, 
which is described in the Gentleman’s 
Magazine for March, 1790, was partly 
pulled down by Mrs. Bulwer Lytton, 
in. 1811, and a new mansion was erected 
in the Gothic style, and finished in 1816, 

The mistress of Knebworth (says a 
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contemporary) has left a name there 
more distinguished than ancestry could 
render it—one that is adorned by number- 
less deeds of private benevolence, and by 
the practice of every virtue. Her charities 
were unostentatious and extensive. A 
donation of a thousand guineas in aid of 
the ‘* Propagation of the Gospel in 
Foreign Parts” is among the recent proofs 
of her munificence; and an almshouse 
for the widows of the poor she just lived 
to complete and endow. Not her just 
and charitable spirit only, but her literary 
accomplishments, have been, in some 
passages of his writings, alluded to by her 
son Sir Edward, as influencing his early 
character and directing his taste and 
studies. In the dedication of his Works 
to his mother, he says—‘‘ From your 
graceful and accomplished taste I early 
learned that affection for literature which 
has exercised so large an influence over 
the pursuits of my life; and you who were 
my first guide were my earliest critic.” 
Alluding to her own gentle and polished 
verses, he says—‘‘ It was those easy 
lessons, far more than the harsher rudi- 
ments learned subsequently in schools, 
that taught me to admire and to imitate.” 
And he adds to this a reverential ac- 
knowledgment of the qualities, compared 
with which all literary accomplishments 
are poor. ‘‘ Happy, while I borrowed 
from your taste, could I have found it not 
more difficult to imitate your virtues— 
your spirit of active and extended be- 
nevolence, your cheerful piety, your con- 
siderate justice, your kindly charity—and 
all the qualities that brighten a nature 
more free from the thought of self than 
any it has been my lot to meet with.” 
Mrs. Bulwer Lytton’s father was a 
great scholar, and one of the most erudite 
Hebraists of his day, He wrote dramas 
in Hebrew, and consigned his estate to 
stewards and decay. The energy of his 
daughter employed itself in the restora- 
tion of Knebworth. This old manorial 
seat (says Sir Edward Bulwer, in a 
beautiful paper descriptive of the scenes 
of his youth) was formerly of vast extent, 
‘¢ built round a quadrangle at different 
periods, from the date of the second 
crusade to that of the reign of Elizabeth. 
It was in so ruinous a condition when she 
came to its possession, that three sides of 
it were obliged to be pulled down; the 
fourth, yet remaining, is in itself a house 
larger than most in the county, and still 
contains the old oak hall, with its lofty 
ceiling and raised music-gallery. The 
park has something of the character of 
Penshurst; and its venerable avenues, 
which slope from the house down the 
gradual declivity, giving wide views of the 
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opposite hills, crowned with cottages and 
spires, impart to the scene that pee 
liarly English, half-stately and wholly- 
cultivated character, upon which the poets 
of Elizabeth’s day so much loved to 
linger.” 





Joun Lowe, Esa. 

Nov. 12. At his residence, Glaze- 
brook House, South Brent, Devon, in 
his 68th year, John Lowe, esq. a Deputy 
Lieutenant for that county, and formerly 
a Captain in the 3rd Royal Lancashire 
Militia. 

He was a native of Lancashire, and 
was the second but eldest surviving son 
of Thomas Lowe, esq. a merchant at 
Manchester, by Ellen his wife, daughter 
of Mr. John Heginbotham, also a mer- 
chant in that town; and grandson of the 
Rev. John Lowe, M.A. of Winwick, 
co. Lancaster, by Betty his wife, eldest 
daughter of the Rev. Thomas Stanley, 
LL.D. Rector of Winwick, second son 
of ‘Thomas Stanley, (a descendant of the 
Derby family,) High Sheriff of that 
county 5th George I. He was one of 
the very few surviving officers who formed 
the original corps of the 3rd Lancasbire 
Militia, when embodied in 1797. 

Mr. Lowe married several years ago 
a daughter of Peter Tonkin, esq. of Ply- 
mouth, by whom he has left issue an only 
son, Stanley Lowe, esq. who is also 
married, and has a numerous family. 
The deceased gentleman had been a re- 
sident in Devonshire about thirty years, 
and was universally esteemed by all who 
knew him. 

It is with pleasure we quote the follow- 
ing brief but expressive tribute to his 
memory, which appeared recently in a 
Plymouth paper. ‘‘ Few men ever ful- 
filled the duties of a husband, father, 
friend or neighbour, better than Mr. Lowe, 
whose accessible, gentlemanlike, and frank 
manner everywhere gained friends, and 
rendered it difficult for him to make an 
enemy,’’ 





DanieL Vawnprey, Esa. 

Jan.17. Athis seat, Plas-gwynant, 
co. Carnarvon, after only a few days’ 
illness, in his 73rd year, Daniel Vawdrey, 
esq. of Moresbanon and Tuskingham 
Halls, Cheshire, and of Plas-gwynant 
above named; a Magistrate for the 
counties of Chester, Salop, and Carnar- 
yon. 

He was the only surviving child of 
Daniel Vawdrey, esq. of Middlewich, 
Cheshire, by his* first wife, Mary, only 





* Mr. Vawdrey married secondly, 
a cousin of his first wife, Mary, second 
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daughter of William Seaman, esq. of that 
place, through whom he inherited a con- 
siderable property from the Yates of 
Middlewich, the collateral descendants of 
Dr. Thomas Yate, Prinvipal of Brasenose 
College, Oxford. He was born 5th Oct. 
1771, and, being destined for the bar, was 
articled in the office of Messrs. Fox, 
Sharp, and Eccles, Solicitors, in Man- 
chester, with whom he remained the ac- 
customed period of probation, five years. 
Succeeding, however, to a handsome pa- 
trimony, he exchanged the active duties 
of that profession for the social retire- 
ment of a country gentleman. He mar- 
ried, 7th Feb. 1804, Anne, daughter of 
Benjamin Wyatt, esq. of Lime Grove, 
co. Carnarvon, (niece of the late James 
Wyatt, esq. Surveyor-General to the 
Board of Works and Ordnance, and 
cousin to Sir Jeffry Wyattville, 2 by 
whom he has left surviving issue three 
sons. 1. Daniel, born in 1807, in Holy 
Orders, M.A. and late Fellow of Brase- 
nose Coll. Oxford, (3rd classman in lit. 
hum. in 1829,) now Rector of Stepney, 
Middlesex, who married, in 1842, Chris- 
tian Anne, widow of — Orford, esq. 
and daughter of W. Hadfield, esq. of 
Northwich, Cheshire. 2. William Sea- 
man, in holy orders, M.A. of Queen’s 
Coll. Cambridge, who stood seventh in 
the list of sen. opt. (47 in number) on 
the mathematical tripos in 1833; and 3. 
Benjamin Llewelyn, a solicitor at Middle- 
wich, who married, in 1842, Theodosia, 
daughter of — Brookes, esq. of Whit- 
church, Salop. The late Mr. Vawdrey 
served the office of High Sheriff of Car- 
narvonshire in 1829. Although arrived 
at advanced years, he had enjoyed re- 
markably good health and spirits until 
the 13th instant, when he was seized with 
an illness which terminated fatally in less 
than four days. His remains have been 
— in the family vault at Middle- 
wich. 





J. C. Loupon, Ese. 

Dec. 14, At his house at Bayswater, 
John Claudius Loudon, esq. who, for 
nearly half a century, has been before the 
public as a writer of numerous useful and 
popular works on gardening, agriculture, 
and architecture. 

“ Mr. Loudon’s father was a farmer, re- 
siding in the neighbourhood of Edinburgh, 
where he was very highly respected ; but 





dau. of Peter Seaman, esq. of Warring- 
ton, by whom he had issue four children, 
of whom the only survivors now are the 
Rev. Gilbert Vawdrey, M.A. Incum- 
bent of Wrenbury, and the Rev. William 
Vawdrey, Rector of Harthill, Cheshire. 


Mr. Loudon was born on April 8th, 
1783, at Cambuslang, in Lanarkshire, 
where his mother’s only sister resided, her- 
self the mother of the Rev. Dr. Claudius 
Buchanan, afterwards celebrated for his 
philanthropic labours in India. Dr. Bu- 
chanan was several years older than Mr. 
Loudon, but there was a singular coin- 
cidence in many points of their history. 
The two sisters were, in both cases, left 
widows at an early age, with large fami- 
lies, which were brought up by the ex- 
ertions of the eldest sons; and both mo- 
thers had the happiness of seeing their 
eldest sons become celebrated. Mr. 
Loudon was brought up as a landscape- 
gardener, and began to practise in 1803, 
when he came to England with numerous 
letters of introduction to some of the first 
landed proprietors in the kingdom. He 
afterwards took a large farm in Oxford- 
shire, where he resided in 1809.* In the 
years 1813, 14, 15 he made the tour of 
northern Europe, traversing Sweden, 
Russia, Poland, and Austria; in 18]9 he 
travelled through Italy; and in 1828 
through France and Germany. 

“Mr. Loudon’s careeras an author began 
in 1803, when he was only twenty years 
old, and it continued with very little in- 
terruption during the space of forty years, 
being only concluded by his death. The 
first works he published were the follow- 
ing :—Observations on laying out Public 
Squares, in 1803, and on Plantations in 
1804; a Treatise on Hothouses, in 1805, 
and on Country Residences, in 1806, both 
4to ; Hints on the Formation of Gardens, 
in 1812; and three works on Hothouses, 
in 1817 and 1818, In 1822 appeared the 
first edition of the Encyclopedia of 
Gardening, a work remarkable for the 
immense mass of useful matter which it 
contained, and for the then unusual cir- 
cumstance of a great quantity of wood- 
cuts being mingled with the text; this 
book obtained an extraordinary sale, and 
fully established his fame as an author. 
Soon after was published an anonymous 
work, written either partly or entirely by 
Mr. Loudon, called the Greenhouse 
Companion, and shortly afterwards Ob- 
servations on laying out Farms, in folio, 
with his name. In 1824, a second edition 





* Whilst at Tew Mr. Loudon printed 
anonymously one of his earliest works, “A 
Treatise on the culture of Wheat, recom- 
mending a system of management founded 
upon the successful experience of the 
Author. By a Practical Farmer.” 1812, 
8vo. It was dedicated to his landlord 
George Frederick Stratton, esq. of Great 
Tew Park, 
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of the Encyclopedia of Gardening was 
published, with very great alterations and 
improvements; and the following year 
appeared the first edition of the Encyclo- 
pedia of Agriculture. In 1826, the 
Gardener’s Magazine was commenced, 
being the first periodical ever devoted 
exclusively to horticultural subjects. The 
Magazine of Natural History, also the 
first of its kind, was begun in 1828. Mr. 
Loudon was now occupied in the pre- 
paration of the Encyclopedia of Plants, 
which was published early in 1829, and 
was speedily followed by the Hortus 
Britannicus. In 1830 a second aud 
nearly re-written edition of the Encyclo- 
pedia of Agriculture was published, and 
this was followed by an entirely re-written 
edition of the Encyclopedia of Gardening, 
in 1831; and the Encyclopedia of Cot- 
tage, Farm, and Villa Architecture, the 
first he published on his own account, in 
1832. This last work was one of the 
most successful, because it was one of the 
most useful, he ever wrote, and it is likely 
long to continue a standard book on the 
subjects of which it treats. Mr. Loudon 
now began to prepare his great and ruin- 
ous work, the Arboretum Britannicum, 
the anxieties attendant on which were, 
undoubtedly, the primary cause of that 
decay of constitution which terminated in 
his death. This work was not, however, 
completed till 1838, and in the meantime 
he began the Architectural Magazine, 
the first periodical devoted exclusively to 
architecture. The labour he underwent 
at this time was almost incredible. He 
had four periodicals, viz. the Gardener's, 
Natural History, and Architectural Ma- 
gazines, and the Arboretum Britannicum, 
which was published in monthly numbers, 
going on at the same time ; and, to pro- 
duce these at the proper times, he literally 
worked night and day. Immediately on 
the conclusion of the Arboretum Britan- 
nicum, he began the Suburban Gardener, 
which was also published in 1838, as was 
the Hortus Lignosus Londinensis ; and 
in 1839 appeared his edition of Repton’s 
Landscape-Gardening. In 1840 he ac- 
cepted the editorship of the Gardener’s 
Gazette, which he retained till November 
1841; and in 1842 he published his En- 
cyclopwdia of Trees and Shrubs. In the 
same year he completed his Suburban 
Horticulturalist ; and finally, in 1843, he 
published his work on Cemeteries, the 
last separate work he ever wrote. In 
this list, many minor productions of Mr. 
Loudon’s pen have necessarily been 
omitted; but it may be mentioned, that 
he contributed to the Encyclopedia Bri- 
tannica and Brande’s Dictionary of Sci- 
ence, and that he published numerous 
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supplements from time to time, to his 
various works. 

“ Noman, perhaps, has ever written so 
much, under such adverse circumstances, 
as Mr. Loudon. Many years ago, when 
he came first to England (in 1803), he 
had a severe attack of inflammatory rheu- 
matism, which disabled him for two years, 
and ended in an anchylosed knee and a 
contracted left arm. In the year 1820, 
whilst compiling the Encyclopedia of 
Gardening, he had another severe attack 
of rheumatism; and the following year, 
being recommended to go to Brighton to 
get shampooed in Mahommed’s Baths, 
his right arm was there broken near the 
shoulder, and it never properly united. 
Notwithstanding this, he continued to 
write with his right hand till 1825, when 
the arm was broken a second time, and he 
was then obliged to have it amputated ; 
but not before a general breaking-up of 
the frame had commenced, and the thumb 
and two fingers of the left hand had been 
rendered useless. He afterwards suffered 
frequently from ijl health, till his consti- 
tution was finally undermined by the 
anxiety attending on that most costly and 
laborious of all his works, the Arboretum 
Britannicum, which has unfortunately not 
yet paid itself. He died at last of disease 
of the lungs, after suffering severely about 
three months; and he retained all the 
clearness and energy of his mind to the 
last. 

‘¢ His labours as a landscape-gardener 
are too numerous to be detailed here, 
but that which he always considered as 
the most important, was the laying out 
of the Arboretum so nobly presented by 
Joseph Strutt, esq. to the town of 
Derby. 

‘* Never, perhaps, did any man possess 
more energy and determination than Mr. 
Loudon; whatever he began he pursued 
with enthusiasm, and carried out, not- 
withstanding obstacles that would have 
discouraged any ordinary person. He 
was a warm friend, and most kind and 
affectionate in all his relations of son, 
husband, father, and brother, and he never 
hesitated to sacrifice pecuniary considera. 
tions to what he considered his duty. 
That he was always most anxious to pro- 
mote the welfare of gardeners, the volumes 
of the Gardener’s Magazine bear ample 
witness ; and he laboured not only te im- 
prove their professional knowledge and to 
increase their temporal comforts, but to 
raise their moral and intellectual cha- 
racter.” (Gardener's Magazine.) 





Among the friends of the writer whose 
pen is employed in its present melancholy 
task, there was no one to whom he was 
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more attached than to Mr. Loudon, and 
perhaps none the loss of whose society 
will be more deeply felt by him. A con- 
geniality of pursuits first led to their ac- 
quaintance, which gradually ripened into 
a more familiar intercourse, and for seve- 
ral past years, when he made his summer 
visits to the metropolis, one of the great- 
est gratifications he looked to, was the 
kind hospitality of Mr. Loudon’s house, 
and a renewal of those pleasant excur- 
sions to various parts of the country which 
offered most attraction to the botanist, 
the gardener, and the lover of rural scenery. 
At that time he often fancied he heard 
the voice of his friend, calling on him in 
the poet’s words, 


:->_ , ‘ a , , 
Ti odv erroieis, nol, TO O€per roiTe. 


It was at this genial season of the year, 
that he used in company with Mr. 
Loudon to visit those places which were 
distinguished, either for their rich as- 
semblage of rare and splendid plants, the 
production of kinder climates, though not 
unsuccessfully transplanted in ours; or 
those to which an additional charm was 
lent, from the happy disposition of the 
grounds, and the beauty of the surround. 
ing landscape. Many a day—for it is now 
a melancholy pleasure to recall the time 
—was thus delightfully passed in examin- 
ing the gardens at Seapenen, and its 
matchless collection of coniferse,—that 
collection which Lord Grenvillemade with 
enthusiastic diligence in his earlier days, 
and to which in his last illness, and when 
no longer able to walk, he used to be 
wheeled in his garden chair, that he 
might see and enjoy their progress. 
Sometimes they gained access to the 
noble groups of foreign trees at Syon 
House, which crown the silver ‘Thames 
with a beauty and verdure not its own; 
sometimes the cedar-groves of Chiswick 
opened their hospitable gates; or they 
visited the royal gardens at Windsor and 
Kew, and other places more remote from 
the metropolis. ‘They often spent their 
mornings in the examination of the col- 
lections of the more celebrated nurseries, 
as those of Messrs. Loddiges, Knight, or 
Henderson. In the course of the summer 
before the last, they made an excursion to 
see what remained of the celebrated 
Lord Chatham’s taste and genius in land- 
scape gardening, in which he so much de- 
lighted, as shown in a small secluded 
spot in Enfield Forest, and where they 
found little, but the Palladian bridge re- 
maining: another leisure day led them 
into Kent, to enjoy the fine woodland 
walks and river scenery of Lord Eardley’s 
seat at Belvidere, and the gardens of Mr. 
Angerstein and Lady Buckinghamshire 

12 


contiguous to it; and the writer does not 
forget that at the former place Mr. Loudon 
pointed out to his attention, that the 
oaken woods in which they were walking 
at the time, were all of the sessile-flow- 
ered species; a tree so comparatively 
rare, as to be found with difficulty in the 
collection of the mnurserymen. They 


- twice visited Lord Farnborough’s villa at 


Bromley Hill, celebrated not only for its 
natural beauties, but for the correct taste 
with which those beauties were heightened 
and improved by its late owner; and it 
was on this occasion that, on his return, 
the writer mentioned how much he had been 
struck with Mr. Loudon’s quickness of 
observation and decision of fudgment. 
Nothing seemed to escape the first rapid 
glance of his eye, from the general dispo- 
sition and picturesque arrangements of the 
scenery, to the form of the smallest shrub, 
or the harmonious arrangement of colours 
in the flowers. Nor were Mr. Loudon’s 
inquiries and knowledge confined to botany 
or horticulture ; he possessed also a cor- 
rect and elegant taste in architecture, and 
a professional acquaintance with its de- 
tails; and he well knew how to adjust the 
style of buildings to the local character 
of the grounds, and the general features 
of the place. The present writer has vi- 
sited many of the most celebrated parks 
and pleasure grounds that have been laid 
out or improved by the landscape gar- 
deners of the present day ; but he can say, 
with no unbecoming partiality or preju- 
dice, that he considers Mr. Loudon’s taste 
and knowledge in this line of his profes- 
sion (a very favourite one with him) not 
to have been surpassed by any one. 
Whenever an inquiry was made into his 
reasons for projected alterations, or as to 
the future effects he contemplated, his 
answer conveyed precise, and generally 
satisfactory, information. His botanical 
knowledge was of great advantage to him 
in this branch of his profession, and in this 
he excelled all his contemporaries, who, 
for the most part, were imperfectly in- 
formed on the subject. But Mr. Lou- 
don’s studies and general curiosity were 
not confined to subjects connected with 
his professional pursuits. He was alive 
to everything of importance that claimed 
the public attention, and particularly tothat 
which was connected with the improve- 
ment of the social state of the country, 
the condition of the lower orders, and 
the comfort and independence of all 
classes. But, while he advocated strenu- 
ously and justly the necessity of an im- 

rovement in the situation of the people, 

e did not propose that it should be 
effected by any encroachment of the 
rights, or spoliation of the property of the 
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wealthy, but through their spontaneous 
assistance and instrumentality ; and by re- 
minding them that in this case, if in any, 
their duty and their interest went hand in 
hand. Though supporting himself and 
family by arduous and indefatigable ap- 
plication, it was to something far beyond 
a mercenary motive that he looked for 
the just and honourable reward of his la- 
bours: the acquirement of money he 
seemed to consider only valuable as a ne- 
cessary means of support; and, had he 
been placed in happier and more af- 
fluent circumstances, he would have 
been equally ardent in his pursuit 
of knowledge for its own sake. Those 
who knew Mr. Loudon best, will 
bear witness to those qualities which en- 
deared him to his friends; to his warmth 
of heart, his sensibility and liveliness of 
feeling, the simplicity of his manners and 
habits, the liberality of his judgment, and 
his independent character. To his con- 
temporaries he was always just; and he 
never spoke of Sir W. Hooker or Dr. 
Lindley without a willing acknowledg- 
ment of their high attainments, and their 
great contributions to the science which 
they cultivated. Other names only infe- 
rior to the above might in a similar man- 
ner be mentioned by us ;* but it is only 
necessary to add that he considered those 
who were engaged in studies congenial to 
his own, not in the light of rivals con- 
tending for the public favour against him- 
self, but rather as fellow-labourers in the 
great and general field of science, which 
equally required and rewarded the exer- 
tions of all. 

And now, without withdrawing too 
widely the reserve that ought to 
shade the privacies of domestic life, 
it may be permitted to us to say, 
that Mr. Loudon possessed in his own 
home all the comfort and happiness that 
can be rationally expected and enjoyed. 
His great infirmities, which precluded 
much personal exertion except that of walk- 
ing, were vigilantly attended to, and af- 
fectionately assisted. ‘The pursuits of 
his family were congenial to his own; he 
possessed a well-instructed and intelligent 
society around him; whatever were sub- 
jects of interest to him, were also felt and 





* The writer hopes that he may be 
permitted without impropriety to men- 
tion the names of the following persons 
as distinguished by Mr. Loudon’s just 
praise for their botanical knowledge. 


The Hon. and Rev. W. Herbert,— 

Mr. Don of Kensington,—Mr. M‘Nab 

of Edinburgh,—Mr. Paxton of Chats. 

worth,—and Mr. Beaton of Shrubland. 
Gent. Maa. Vou. XXI. 


partaken by all; and whoever was a guest 
at his table, was sure to be gratified by 
the company of persons of superior intelli- 
gence and information ; of naturalists, tra- 
vellers, men conversant with literature, or 
art, or science, of various characters and 

ursuits, but almost all of attainments that 
inspired respect, and conversation that was 
listened to with enjoyment. After what 
has been said, it seems superfluous to 
add, how deeply the writer of this me- 
moir must feel the loss of such a friend 
—almost the last of many whom he once 
loved—and whom one by one he has seert 
dropping into an untimely grave. Mr. 
Loudon’s remains were deposited in the 
cemetery of Kensall Green; and the last 
walk but one in which the writer enjoyed 
his society, was taken to this very spot, 
for the purpose of examining the arrange- 
ments of the institution, and the disposi- 
tion of the ground. To all appearance, 
or at least to common observation, Mr, 
Loudon was then in his usual health and 
spirits ; the walk was not a short one, yet 
there appeared no diminution of his ac- 
tivity and strength: he supported it 
without languor or weariness,—and this 
was in the commencement of the month 
of July. Little did the writer contem- 
plate the probability of such an event as 
took place only a few months afterwards, 
and which consigned the remains of his 
friend to this very place, while the print 
of his footsteps was yet recent on the 
turf, and the echoes of his living voice 
seemed hardly to have died away. It is 
some consolation to him, however slight, to 
have had the opportunity granted of pub- 
licly expressing this opinion of Mr. Lou- 
don’s character, and of evincing his gra- 
titude for baving been permitted for 
many years the enjoyment of his friend- 
ship and society. And if this very im- 
perfect testimony to his merits should 
meet the eyes of one whose bereave- 
ment is as great as her affection and 
duty was sincere, and who fulfilled all 
the claims of her station with attention 
and delight ; perhaps she will not refuse 
sometimes to remember her husband’s 
friend; and allow him still to continue 
in the enjoyment of her society, though 
he, through whom he was indebted for 
the privilege, is now no more. 

B—hA—li. J. M. 





WittraM ALLEN, F,R.S. 

Dec. 30. At Lindfield, Sussex, in the 
74th year of his age, William Allen, F.R.S. 
a member of the Society of Friends. 

The deceased was long distinguished 
by his great chemical attainments, havin 
been an intimate friend of the late Sir H. 
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Davy, and, in conjunction with Mr. 
Pepys, made a celebrated series of ex- 
periments on the composition of the 
atmosphere, and its influence upon ani- 
mal life. He took an active part in the 
formation of the Pharmaceutical Society, 
of which he was President, and took the 
chair at the last anniversary meeting. 

“ William Allen was extensively known 
to the Christian public for his untiring 
efforts to serve the cause of humanity. 
He was associated in early life with many 
of the great and good in promoting the 
abolition of the African slave trade, and 
subsequently took a prominent part in the 
successful overthrow of British colonial 
slavery. The moral and religious edu- 
cation of the poor was a subject which 
early claimed an interest in his benevolent 
heart—one in which he took a most lively 
interest to the latest period of his life, and 
to which he devoted a large portion of his 
time and substance. He first associated 
himself with the friends of Joseph Lan- 
caster in the year 1808; he subsequently 
took a prominent part in the establish- 
ment of the British and Foreign School 
Society, and was the first Treasurer ap- 
pointed by that association, which office 
he held until his death, He was the head 
of the highly respectable firm of Allen and 
Co. chemists, in Plough-court ; he also 
possessed a reputation in the scientific 
world ; he was many years lecturer on 
chemistry and natural philosophy at Guy’s 
Hospital, and at the Royal Institution.’ 
(Morning Chronicle.) 





J. R. Morrison, Ese. 

Lately. At Hong-Kong, aged 29, 
John Robert Morrison, Esq. Colonial 
Secretary to the British Government at 
that settlement. 

Mr. J. R. Morrison, the son of the 
illustrious Dr. Morrison, so well known 
as an active missionary and compiler of 
the ‘‘ Chinese Dictionary,” (who died at 
Canton in the arms of his son, the subject 
of this memoir, Aug. 1, 1834,)* was born 
in Malacca in April 1814. Inan early age 
he was sent to Europe, whence he re- 
turned, after a short stay, to China, with 
only the rudiments ofan education, which 
it then became the care of his father to 
perfect. From the earliest age his atten- 
tion was drawn to the study of the Chinese 
language, in which he had become so 
proficient that on the lamented death of 
his father, though only nineteen years 





* A very full and interesting memoir 
of Dr. Morrison, by the late T. Fisher, 
esq. is printed in Gent. Mag. for April 
1835, p. 435. 


old, he was appointed by the Government 
to the responsible situation of Chinese 
secretary and interpreter to the superin- 
tendents of trade, before held by his 
father, the duties of which he performed 
to general satisfaction. Mr. Morrison’s 
studies were even at that early period not 
limited to the Chinese language, The 
trade of this country had so much engaged 
his attention, that in 1834 he published 
a volume, the ‘+ Chinese Commercial 
Guide,” containing much very valuable 
information on the commerce with Canton, 
which must have been collected with con- 
siderable pains, and which to this moment 
is of the greatest use as a book of re- 
ference. During the following years, 
preceding the differences with the English, 
Mr. Morrison, whose official duties did 
not then engross the whole of his time, 
was engaged in perfecting his knowledge 
of the Chinese language, and of the 
customs and habits of this people. The 
geography of the country particularly had 
engaged his attention; and, if he had 
been spared us, it was his purpose to have 
published a work on the geography of 
China, for which he had already collected 
many valuable notes. He contemplated 
also a new and enlarged edition of his 
father’s Dictionary. These literarylabours 
were, however, interrupted by the troubles 
which broke out in Canton early in 1839, 
since which time he had to conduct the 
whole of the Chinese correspondence of 
her Majesty’s superintendents and pleni- 
potentiaries; and in 1840, and sub- 
sequently, always accompanied her Ma- 
jesty’s Plenipotentiary on the several 
expeditions of the British forces, where 
his perfect knowledge of the language and 
of the official usages were of the greatest 
advantage in carrying on the negotiations 
which have terminated so advantageously 
to this country. It was just at the 
moment when Mr. Morrison’s services 
were about to be rewarded by higher 
office, and their value probably more sub- 
stantially recognised by his Sovereign 
and country, bis Sedans Sir Henry 
Pottinger having only the week before 
appointed him a member of the Legis- 
lative and Executive Council, and of. 
ficiating Colonial Secretary of the Go- 
vernment of Hong-Kong, he was attacked 
by the Hong-Kong fever, which has’ de- 
prived us of so many valuable lives, This 
fever combines in its symptoms the ap- 
pearance of the jungle fever of India and 
of the yellow fever of the West Indies, 
and has hitherto, in too many instances, 
defied medical art, although the latest 
advices from Hong-Kong, we are glad 
to say, mention the recovery of several 
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that were considered in danger from the 
same illness. 





Tuomas WatteR, Esa. 
Nov. 29. At Finoe House, near Bor- 
risokane, co. Tipperary, Thomas Waller, 


esq. 

This gentleman lost his life in con- 
sequence of a most violent outrage, of 
which the details are as follow. As he 
was seated at dinner on the 16th Nov. 


‘eight men entered the house by a back 


door, and, leaving sentinels below, three 
of them entered the dining room, when 
they immediately ordered the gentlemen 
present to kneel down. Mr. Braddell, a 
visitor, seizing a chair, rushed on the 
ruffians, and, striking a pistol levelled by 
one of them at Mr. Waller, displaced the 
flint, and thus rendered the weapon com- 
paratively harmless. Another of the gang 
was armed with a blunderbuss, which 
missed fire. ‘There then ensued one of 
the most sharp and savage mélées, while 
it lasted, that ever occurred even in that 
portion of Tipperary. Mr. Waller re- 
ceived eleven wounds in the head, and his 
left arm was broken. Miss Vereker had 
a cut from ear to ear at the back of the 
head, and one extending upwards from 
that to the top of her head. Mrs. Waller 
had several cuts, but was the least injured. 
Mr. Braddell had three cuts on the head, 
and otherinjuries, from his having struggled 
manfully with two of the ruffians. The 
instruments with which the wounds were 
inflicted were pistols, and a tool like a 
small billhook for rooting up thistles, 
which, being near Mr. Waller, he had 
taken up for hisdefence. Anaged butler 
fought nobly for his master, and had his 
arm nearly broken, and was cut about the 
head. His mistress struck one of the 
scroundrels with a poker, which was taken 
from her, and used upon the old man. 
The alarm bell was ultimately rung by the 
servants below, and assistance came from 
the clergyman (Mr. Goold) near at hand, 
when Mr. Waller was found bathed in his 
blood, Mrs. Waller insensible in the 
passage, Mr. Braddell in the ball. Miss 
Vereker, who had endeavoured to get up 
stairs, had fallen head downward, and 
lay feet upwards on the stairs quite in- 
sensible. The ruffians had closed their 
work, supposing Mr, Waller dead under 
the table, by breaking all the glasses, &c. 
and then departed. They had taken off 
their shoes to come up quietly from below; 
they tore away Mr. and Mrs. Waller’s 
watches, which were found with the guard- 
chains broken after them, on the ground. 
Mr. Waller had 2002, in his pocket, which 
was not touched—murder was their object, 
probably of him alone ; but, being resisted, 


they acted as they did. A child of four 
yearsold was in the room, which they did 
not hurt; he got under the table, and up 
stairs, and hid himself. Mr. Braddell had 
pistols up stairs, and, when he knocked 
down his first assailant with a chair, he 
rushed to the parlour door to go up for 
them, and was met by a second ruffian and 

tappled with—two of his nails on one 

and were torn off by the struggles he 
made. The hall was the scene of this 
conflict. The three ruffians each received 
blows on the head, and left marks of their 
blood on the outside of the house on 
retiring. 

Finoe, and a place in the same direc- 
tion called Curraghmore, have been in 
bad repute for many years. No motives 
have been assigned for the attack, save 
that Mr. Waller made a paik where there 
were some wretched hovels on the land 
he had purchased and improved. He 
employed numbers of workmen whom he 
paid weekly. Many outrages have been 
from time to time committed on his land ; 
a barn was burned, sheep killed, bacon 
drying at tenants’ houses destroyed, &c. 
but no outrage offered to his person. Mr. 
Braddell is agent to an estate in the neigh- 
bourbood, and which has already lost its 
two former agents by murder. He was 
at Mr. Waller’s by chance. 

At three o’clock on Tuesday morning 
the 2lst Nov. Miss Vereker departed 
this life. An inquest was held, and the 
verdict returned was— ‘‘ Died in con- 
sequence of wounds inflicted by some 

erson or persons unknown.’’ Mr. Wal- 
er continued for some days in a very 
precarious state, when his friends and 
family confidently looked forward to his 
ultimaterecovery, the dangerous symptoms 
having completely abated ; but a very sud- 
den change for the worse took place on 
Wednesday the 29th Nov. and before the 
close of evening he breathed his last. 
The ill-fated gentleman has left a widow, 
(now recovered,) two sons, both bar- 
risters, and one daughter, Mrs. Stoney. 
His second son, Mr. John Francis Waller, 
acted as assessor at the memorable election 
for the city of Dublin in 1841. 





Simon STEPHENSON, Ese. 

Jan. 15. Of apoplexy, aged 80, Simon 
Stephenson, esq. for fifty years the 
respected vestry-clerk of the parish of St. 
Margaret’s, Westminster. His death was 
awfully sudden. At eleven o’clock a 


vestry was held at St. Margaret’s Church, 
Westminster, Mr. Pepper in the chair. 
Mr. Stephenson recorded the names of 
the gentlemen present, and read the 
minutes of the last vestry in an audible 
and clear voice, and was in the act of 
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taking the book for the signature of the 
chairman, when he fell senseless, and in 
a few moments expired without a groan. 
Dr. Todd, Mr. Kell, and several other 
medical gentlemen, were on the spot 
within five minutes, but their exertions 
were of no avail. The very superior way 
in which Mr. Stephenson had for half a 
century discharged the arduous duties of 
his office had secured him the general 
esteem not only of the select vestry of St. 
Margaret’s, but the parishioners at large ; 
and the absence of parochial squabbles in 
the parish and its vestry, to which almost 
all the neighbouring parishes in West- 
minster have been of late years subject, 
is mainly to be attributed to the tact and 
good feeling of their respected vestry clerk. 

The manner in which Mr. Stephenson 
had conducted the numerous charities 
which the bounty of a more liberal age 
has bequeated to the parish of St. Mar- 
garet’s, was highly commendable. 

He had dined at a select Social Club 
on the previous Saturday, and observed 
that, although he had arrived at 80 years 
of age, he never felt in better health, with 
the exception of being rather deaf. 

Mr. Stephenson has left one son, 
Edward Stephenson, esq. of Great Queen 
Street, and one daughter, married to Mr. 
Bowles, formerly of Abingdon. 

His death, though in a ripe old age, 
will be generally lamented by his family 
and numerous friends. 





Henry Perronet Baices, Ese. R.A. 

Jan. 18. In Bruton-street, aged 51, 
Henry Perronet Briggs, esq. R.A. 

Mr. Briggs became in 1814, in his one- 
and-twentieth year, an exhibitor at the 
Royal Academy, sending a male and a 
female portrait—we have never heard of 
what promise; but, from the circum. 
stance that he was not, in the succeeding 
year, an exhibitor, it is evident that he 
was not over-troubled with commissions 
of any kind. He soon after turned his 
attention to history-painting, exhibiting 
in 1818 a picture of Lord Wake of Cot- 
tingham setting fire to his castle, to pre- 
vent a visit from King Henry VIII. who 
was enamoured of his wife. This was 
followed, in 1819, by a subject from 
Boccaccio :—*‘‘ Calandrino, a Florentine 
painter, thinking he had found the Eli- 
tropia (a black stone), and thereby be- 
come invisible, is pelted home by his 
companions, Bruno and Buffalmaco.’’ 
As his skill increased, he sought in 
Shakspere for fresh inspiration for his 

encil; endeavouring, in 1820, to em- 

ody a scene from Henry IV. with 
Falstaff, and a scene from Twelfth Night, 
with Sir Toby Belch, Sir Andrew Ague- 


cheek, and Clown. As if not confident 
in his own power of conception, he made 
Maddocks, the actor, the original of his 
Falstaff, a practice then too common even 
with well-established painters. 

From 1816 to 1843, he never neglected 
sending sometbing to the annual exhibition 
of the Royal Academy. Scenes from 
Shakspere and Ariosto were mixed with 
subjects from Robertson’s America, the 
History of the Gunpowder Plot, and 
Smollett’s ‘‘ Ferdinand Count Fathom.” 
One of the most successful of bis Shak- 
spere pictures is that favourite subject 
with our painters—Othello relating his 
adventures to the all-attentive Desdemona. 
Mr. Briggs has not done full justice to 
his subject, but still it is a good picture. 
In 1826 he was elected an Associate of 
the Royal Academy, acquiring that honour 
before both Eastlake and Landseer, who, 
though they started with him, and were 
outstripped for a time, soon overtook him 
in gaining the still higher honour of be- 
coming an R.A. elect. To confirm the 
justice of the Academy in his election, he 
exhibited, in 1826, a large picture of the 
First Interview between the Spaniards 
and the Peruvians, a clever well-com- 
posed picture, but too dark, and too much 
in the manner of his then favourite Opie : 
it has been engraved. In 1831 he ex- 
hibited a large picture, painted for the 
Mechanics’ Institute at Hull, in which he 
endeavoured to embody the Progress of 
Civilization by representing the Ancient 
Britons Instructed by the Romans in the 
Mechanical Arts. ‘This stamped him as 
an historical painter of high promise ; 
and, in 1832, he was elected into the 
Academy, on the death of Northcote. 

Unwilling to risk his newly-acquired 
reputation, and feeling, perhaps, his pow- 
ers insufficient to make good the high 
expectations that were raised about him, 
or, more likely still, from a wish to make 
money, he now devoted his whole time to 
portraiture, swelled out the catalogues of 
the Royal Academy, and filled his rooms 
with kit-kats and three-quarters of squire 
and noble, clerk and layman, heads of 
colleges and chairmen of quarter-sessions. 
Lawrence was in the grave, and he had 
to run a race with Shee, Pickersgill, and 
Phillips. He began the race well, and 
has left us some very fine portraits. There 
are few English painted heads better than 
his three-quarter portrait of Chancellor 
Eldon, taken the year before his Lord- 
ship died. 

One of his last great flights was a pic- 
ture representing the creation of the pre- 
sent Earl of Eldon to the degree of 
D.C. L. at the time of the Duke of Wel- 
lington’s installation at Oxford in 1834, 
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in the presence of his aged grandfather 
the late Earl of Eldon. 

We subjoin a list of a few of Mr. 
Briggs’s portraits:—1l. The first Lord 
Teignmouth; 2. Sir Samuel Meyrick ; 
3. Baron Alderson; 4. T. Fowell Bux- 
ton; 5. Mrs. Opie; 6. Mrs. Siddons 
and Miss Kemble; 7. Rev. Sydney 
Smith; 8. Rev. H. H. Milman; 9. Lord 
Wharncliffe; 10. Mr. Planché; 11. Mr. 
Jameson; 12. Charles Kemble; 13. 
Lord Stanley ; 14. Duke of Wellington ; 
15. Mr. Walker, the engineer.—Athe- 
neum. 


CLERGY DECEASED. 


Oct. 4. The Rev. William Henry Ro- 
berts, Rector of Clewer, Berks. He 
was formerly a Fellow of King’s college, 
Cambridge, and graduated B.A. 1819, 
M.A. 1822; and was presented to Clewer 
by Eton college in 1827. 

Oct. 18. At Chunar, in India, the 
Rev. William Bowley, who, for nearly 
30 years, was one of the most active and 
able of the missionaries of the Church 
Missionary Society. The translation of 
the Bible into Hindee was entirely his 
work, and most of the tracts which have 
been circulated in that language came 
also from his pen, or were revised and 
improved by him. He was a native of 
India, and was first brought forward by 
the late Bishop Corrie; from that time 
he ever maintained the highest character, 
in public and in private. 

Nov. 22. At Bath, in his mother’s 
house, aged 47, the Rev. Robert A. Nash, 
Rector of Hamerton, Huntingdonshire, 
to which he was presented in 1822. 

Nov. 23. Aged 85, the Rev. Richard 
Twopeny, M.A. upwards of 50 years 
Rector of Casterton Parva, Rutland, 
formerly Fellow of Oriel college, Oxford, 
M.A. 1780. He was eminent for literary 
attainments, and evinced a critical know- 
ledge of the Hebrew language, by a va- 
luable publication some twenty years 
since. Mr. Twopeny, corruptly so called, 
was a native of Rochester, having been 
son of a deceased Chapter-clerk of its 
cathedral; descended from a Flemish 
family, of which the Count Tupigny is 
celebrated in the annals of his country. 
In early life, apprised of his father’s in- 
tention to purchase the next presentation 
to a benefice, Mr. T. with exemplary 
self-denial, replied, ‘‘ It is useless, for 
now that you have told me of it, I dare 
not take it.” He was presented to Cas- 
terton in 1783 by the Earl of Pomfret. 
He married a niece of the Very Rev. Dr. 
Nowell, author of “ An Answer to Pietas 
Oxoniensis.” 
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Nov. 27. At Crackenthorpe House, 
Lincolnshire, aged 77, the v. Rowe 
Bowstead, Vicar of Ulceby, and for 
nearly forty years Head Master of the 
Grammar School, Caistor. He was pre- 
sented to Ulceby in 1818 by the Lord 
Chancellor, 

Nov. 27. The Rev. Frederick - 
kins, D.D. Vicar of Harmondswort 
with Drayton, Middl@sex. He was of 
University college, Oxford, M.A. 17 
B.and D.D. 1810; and was presente 
to Harmondsworth in 1810 by H. De 
Burgh, esq. 

Dec. 4. The Rev. Horatio Towns- 
hend Newman, Curate of Kilshannick, 
in the diocese of Cloyne. 

Dec. 13. The Rev. Thomas Dawson 
Lumb, Curate of Methley, Yorkshire. 
His body was found drowned in the old 
river near Swellington bridge, a week 
after he was first missed. He was of 
St. John’s college, Cambridge, B.A. 1819, 
M.A. 1822, 

Aged 52, the Rev. Thomas Richards 
Rector of Icklesham, Sussex. He died 
suddenly whilst walking in George-street, 
Hastings. His sister-in-law, Miss Hol- 
lingbery, also recently died very suddenl 
in that town. He was of St. John’s col- 
lege, Cambridge, B. A. 1813: and was 
collated to Icklesham in 1817 by Dr, 
Buckner, then Bishop of Chichester. 

Dec. 16. The Rev.J.St. Vincent Bowen, 
youngest son of the late Admiral James 
Bowen, of Ilfracombe. He was ordained 
in 1823. 

At Puckington, near Taunton, aged 
70, the Rev. George Pyke Dowling. He 
was son of the late John Dowling, esq. of 
Chew Magna, Somerset. 

At Hayes, Middlesex, in his 80th year, 
the Rev. John Neville Freeman, Vicar of 
that parish, to which he was instituted 
in 1792. 

Dec. 18. At Brecon house, Dowlais, 
aged 36, the Rev. Daniel Davies. 

Dee. 20. At Eythorne, Kent, aged 75, 
the Rev. James Minet Sayer. e was 
of Trinity college, Cambridge, B.A. 
1790, as eighth Wrangler, M.A. 1793. 

Dec. 21. Aged 73, the Rev. John 
Stephens, M.A. of Pullan cottage, Mont- 
gomery, one of Her Majesty’s justices of 
the peace for that county. 

Dec. 23. At Doonas glebe, co. Clare, 
aged 71, the Rev. Thomas Westropp, 
M.A. for twenty-one years Rector of the 
united parishes of Kiltanlea and Killo- 
kennedy, in the diocese of Killaloe. He 
had just been collated to the living of 
Doonas, but was carried off suddenly be- 
fore he had received induction. 

Dec. 24. Aged 67, the Rev. William 
Dixon, incumbent of East Ardsley, near 
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Wakefield, to which he was presented in 
1808 by the Earl of Cardigan. 

Dec. 25. At Bath, in his 82d year, the 
Rev. Richard Pollard, 53 years Perpetual 
Curate of Parson Drove. His predeces- 
sors were the Rev. Henry Pujalos, who 
died in 1750, aged 90, after being minister 
60 years. Next followed the Rev. John 
Dickenson: he officiated 40 years, and 
died in 1790. He was succeeded by Mr. 
Pollard. It is rather a singular circum. 
stance that one church should be holden 
153 years by three successive clergymen. 
Mr. Pollard was of St. John’s college, 
Cambridge, B.A. 1785, M.A. 1788. 

Dec. 26. At Cheltenham, aged 71, the 
Rev. Edmund Bellman, Rector of Hel- 
mingham and Pettaugh, Suffolk. Mr. 
Bellman was formerly Fellow of Gonville 
and Caius college, B.A. 1795, M.A. 
1798. He was presented to the rectory of 
Pettaugh in the year 1801, by his early 
patron the late Wilbraham Earl of Dy- 
sart, and to the rectory of Helmingham, 
which he obtained through the same in- 
fluence, in the year 1812. 

Aged 53, the Rev. John Robinson Win- 
stanley, D.D. Vicar of the third portion 
of Bampton, Oxfordshire. He was half- 
brother to the late Rev. Wm. Bankes 
Winstanley, Master of the grammar- 
school at Bampton, whose death is re- 
corded in our Dec. number, p. 660. The 
gentleman now deceased was presented to 
the third portion of Bampton in 1828. 

Dec, 28. The Rev. R. G. Bedford, 
M.A. for nineteen years Vicar of St. 
George’s church, Brandon Hill, Bristol ; 
to which he was presented in 1824, but 
afterwards resigned, and was succeeded 
by the late Rev. Mr. Emra. 

Dec. 29. At the rectory, Templemore, 
the Rev. W. 4. Holmes, D.D. Chancel- 
lor of Cashel. 

Lately. Aged 62, the Rev. James An- 
drew, for nine years Curate and twenty- 
five Incumbent of Whitby, Yorkshire. 
The living is in the gift of the Archbishop 
of York. 

At Trefriw, near Aberystwith, the 
Rev. Morgan Davies, Rector of Llanar- 
mon Dyffryn Ceiriog, Denbighshire, in 
the gift of the Bishop of St. Asaph. 

At Howgill, near Sadbergh, Yorkshire, 
aged 48, the Rev. Roger Clifton Hadwin. 
He was of Christ’s college, Cambridge, 
B.A. 1819, M.A. 1822. 

Rev. J. E. Hughes, Perpetual Curate 
of Llangwstenin, Carnarvonshire. On his 
return homeward from Llanberris, he had 
a fall from his horse within two miles of 
Conway, by which bis skull was so dread- 
fully fractured as te cause immediate 
death. He was collated to his church 
by the Bishop of St, Asaph in 1831, 


At Northwood, Isle of Wight, aged 87, 
the Rev. John Pattinson, many years 
Curate of that place. He was of Queen’s 
college, Oxford, M.A. 1782. 

The Rev. Thomas Upjohn, Rector of 
Highbray, Devonshire. He was pre- 
sented to the rectory of Honeychurch in 
that county in 1832, and to Highbray, we 
believe, in 1836. 

In Oxford-terrace, Hyde Park (the re- 
sidence of his son), aged 87, tbe Rev. Wil- 
liam Joseph Witton, M.A. 

Jan. 1. At High Harrington, near 
Whitehaven, aged 40, the Rev. Amos 
Hill, for the last thirteen years Curate of 
St. John’s chapel, Hensingham. He was 
of Caius college, Cambridge, B.A. 1828, 
M.A. 183-. 

Jan. 2. Aged 48, the Rev. Henry Free- 
land, Rector of Hasketon, near Wood- 
bridge. He was of Emmanuel college, 
Cambridge, B.A. 1817; and was insti- 
tuted to Hasketon, which was in his own 
patronage, in 1819. He has left a widow, 
and ten children under fourteen years of 
age. 

Jan.6. At Ningwood House, in the 
Isle of Wight, aged 69, the Rev. Thomas 
Bowreman, for thirty-five years Rector 
of Brooke in that island, which church 
was in his own patronage. 

At York, aged 78, the Rev. John Gra- 
ham, for nearly fifty years Rector of St. 
Saviour’s and St. Mary Bishophill Senior, 
and Chaplain of the York County Asy- 
lum. e was presented to the churches 
above mentioned by the Lord Chancellor 
in 1796. 

Jan. 7. At Whixall, Salop, the Rev. 
John Murray, Incumbent of that cha- 
pelry, and one of the acting magistrates 
for the county. 

Jan. 8. At Woodbridge, the Rev. Tho- 
mas Shenton Bomford, Perpetual Curate 
of that parish, to which he was presented 
by M. C. J. Betham, esq. in Nov. 1841. 

At Swansea, aged 77, the Rev. George 
Martin Maber, for nearly fifty years Rec- 
tor of Merthyr Tidvil, co. Glamorgan. 
He was of St. John’s college, Cambridge, 
B. A. 1788, M.A. 1791; and was pre- 
sented to Merthyr Tidvil in 1795, by the 
Marquess of Bute. 

Aged 80, the Rev. William Powell, 
Rector of Shelley, near Hadley, Suffolk. 
He was of St. John’s college, Cambridge, 
B. A. 1788, M.A. 1794, and was pre- 
sented to his living in 1813 by Sir W. B. 
Rush. 

Jan. 10. The Rev. 7. Leyson S. Pen- 
oyre, of the Moor, Herefordshire, Rec- 
tor of Llanvigan with Glynn, co. Brecon, 
to which he was presented in 1821 by 
C. K. K. Tynte, esq. 

Jan. 13. Aged 50, the Rev. David 
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Peter Davies, Master of the Grammar 
School, Carmarthen. He wasauthor ofa 
“« Descriptive and Historical View of 
Derbyshire, 1811,’’ 8vo. at the period of 
the publication of which he was resident 
at Makeney in that county. 

Jan. 14, The Rev. Bulkeley Williams, 
Perpetual Curate of Pentraeth, Angle- 
sea. He was of Peterhouse, Cambridge, 
B.A. 1823. 

Jan. 17. In his 70th year, the Rev. 
Henry Charles Hobart, Master of Led- 
bury Hospital, a Canon Residentiary of 
Hereford, and Rector of Beer Ferrers, co. 
Devon. He was the only son of the late 
Hon. Henry Hobart, M.P. for Norwich, 
by Anne- Margaret, dau. of John Bris- 
tow, esq. He was a nobleman of Christ’s 
eollege, Cambridge, M. A. 1798, was 
presented to the rectory of Beer Ferrers 
the same year by Viscount Valletort ; was 
collated to the Bishop’s prebend at Here- 
ford in 1819; presented to the vicarage of 
Kempley, co. Glouc. in 1824, by the Dean 
and Chapter of Hereford, and resigned it 
in 1859. He married in 1800 Mary, dau, 
of Sir Thomas Beauchamp- Proctor, Bart, 
and had issue two sons, George, who died 
on the 9th May last, a Major Scots Greys; 
and Charles Hobart, esq. born in 1808. 

At Hyde-park place West, in his 70th 
year, the Rev. Henry Smith, thesenior Pre- 
bendary of Southwell. He was the second 
son of the late Rev. Samuel Smith, 
D.C.L. Prebendary of Westminster. He 
was formerly a Student of Christ Church, 
Oxford, and took the degree of M.A. in 
1798. He was installed in the prebend 
of North Leverton, at Southwell, in 
1807. 

Jan. 18. At St. Cleer, Cornwall, aged 
92, the Rev. John Jope, for sixty-seven 
years Vicar of that place, and Rector of 
St. Ives. This venerable gentleman was 
the oldest incumbent in the diocese of 
Exeter. He was of St. John’s college, 
Cambridge, M.A. 1785. He was pre- 
sented to St. Cleer in 1776 by the Lord 
Chancellor, and to St. Ives in 1806 by 
the King. 

Jan.21. At Croydon, aged 70, the 
Rev. George Kingston, Rector of Syder- 
sterne and Barningham Norwood, Nor- 
folk. He was presented to the latter 
church in 1800 by Admiral Wyndham, 
and to the former recently by Samuel 
Hoare, esq. 





DEATHS. 
LONDON AND ITS VICINITY. 


Dec. 12. At Stoke Newington, Harriet, 
wife of Mr. William Smith, Publisher, of 
Fleet-street. 


Dec.13. Aged 17, Mary-Hannah, eldest 
dau. of Richard Lambert, esq. of John-st. 
Bedford-row. 

Dec. 14. At Fairfield, Bow-road, aged 
55, Robert R. Brown, esq. 

In Connaught-sq. Major John William 
Pew, late of the Madras Army. 

In Montagu-st. Russell-sq. aged 80, 
John Henderson, esq. 

In Montagu-st. the widow of Charles- 
Raymond Barker, esq. 

In Upper Gower-st. aged 68, Elizabeth. 
Susanna, relict of Lannoy Richard Couss- 
maker, esq. of Westwood, near Guildford- 

At Clapham, Jane, wife of Peter Black- 
burn, esq. 

Dec. 15. Aged 50, William Evered, 
esq. late of the firm of Broughton and 
Evered, of Oxford-st. 

In Charlotte-st. Bloomsbury, aged 55, 
Mr. Michael Jones, of her Majesty’s 
Office of Woods, Forests, &c. 

Dec. 16. At Greenwich Hospital, aged 
68, Commander Edward Williams (1805). 
He obtained his first commission 1796, 
served as Lieutenant on board Nelson’s 
flag-ship at Trafalgar; and was conse- 
quently made Commander Dec. 24, 1805 ; 
and appointed Commander of Greenwich 
Hospital 27 Aug. 1840. 

Dec. 17. Three days after the delivery 
of a still-born son, aged 41, Sarah, wife of 
Joseph Anderson, esq. of the Holme, 
Regent’s-park. 

Dec. 18. In Bryanston-sq. Mary, relict 
of Thomas Cotton, esq. 

Dec. 19. Aged 67, George Mansfield, 
esq. of Oxford-terrace, Hyde-park. 

Dec. 20. Aged 70, Rachel, relict of 
Hananel Mendes Da Costa, of Bury-st. 
St. Mary-Axe. 

Mary-Eliza, wife of John-Thomas Ed- 
monds, esq. of George-st. Hanover-sq. 

Dec. 21. At Ashburnham House, Grove, 
Blackheath, aged 80, Mrs. Richard- 
son. 

In Kennington-lane, Vauxhall, aged 78, 
William Drew, esq, 

Dec. 23. Aged 88, Robert Horn, esq. 
of Harleyford-pl. Kennington-common, 
many years of the Navy Office. 

In Southwick-st. Oxford-sq. aged 22, 
William-Lewis, only son of William 
Nicholl, esq. M.D. of Ryde, I. W. and 
of Penline, Glamorganshire. 

Jane, eldest surviving dau. of the late 
Thomas Mure, esq. of Warriston, N. B. 

Dec. 24. In Elm-tree-road, Regent’s- 
park, aged 65, John Goodchild, esq. 

Aged 42, Samuel Parkman, eldest son of 
the late Abraham Mann, esq. of Clapham. 

Dec. 25. In Queen-st. Mayfair, aged 
81, James Paterson, M.D. 

At the residence of her relative, William 
Whittem, esq. in Little Queen-st, Lin- 
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coln’s Inn-fields, Sarah, wife of Mr.Charles 
Draper, surgeon, of Kenilworth, and dau. 
of the late Thomas Webb, esq. of Tid- 
dington. 

In Moorgate-st. Lieut. Benjamin Wil- 
liam Vaughan, 32nd Madras Nat. Inf. 
third son of Archdeacon Vaughan, of 
Madras, and Woolston House, Devon. 

At Oak-cottage, Old Brompton, the 
wife of T. H. H. Cauty, esq. H. P. Bour- 
bon Rifle Reg. 

Dec. 26. At Brompton, Mary, relict 
of William Neale, esq. of Bury-st. St. 
James’s. 

Aged 55, Diana, wife of Mark Williams, 
esq. surgeon, of Soley-terr. Myddelton- 
sq. Her death was accelerated by the 
death of her only son, Frederick-Mark 
Williams, Assistant Surgeon R. N., who 
was lost on board Her Majesty’s sloop 
Victor, when that vessel was wrecked in 
the Gulf of Mexico, 6th Sept. 1842, and 
all hands perished. 

Dec. 27. Aged 63, Charles Frederick 
Spratlin, esq. of the Examiners’ Office, 
Rolls-yard, Chancery-lane. 

Dec. 28. In Charlotte-st. Fitzroy-sq. 
aged 74, Sarah, widow of William Lum- 
ley, esq. of Sidmouth-pl. 

In the Tower, aged 57, William Spinks, 
esq. of the Ordnance Department. 

Aged 82, Zachary Langton, Esq. of 
Bedford-row. 

In Mecklenburgh-sq. aged 68, Edward 
Eyton, esq. 

Lately. In London, Lydia, dau. of the 
late John Curre, esq. of Ilton-court, Mon- 
mouthsh. and sister of Mrs Deere, Mon- 
tague-house, Bath. 

At Kensington-terr. aged 74, Elizabeth, 
relict of Samuel Fellowes, esq. surgeon. 

Jan.1. Alice-Mary: and on Jan. 5, 
Julia, the only children of George Wood- 
ley, esq. of Howland-st. Fitzroy-sq. 

Jan. 2. In Upper Seymour-st. aged 
76, Charles Stewart, esq. of Ardsheal, 
Argyllshire, N. B. male representative of 
the Stewarts of Lorn, Appin, and Ard- 


Aged 61, Richard Burman, esq. of 
Whitehead’s-grove, Chelsea, and of the 
Exchequer Office, Lincoln’s-inn. 

In York-pl. Chelsea, Elizabeth-Maria, 
relict of A. H. Haworth, esq. F.L.S. 

Jan. 3. In Sloane-st. Chelsea, aged 21, 
James-Parsons, youngest son of George 
Henning, M. D. of Poole. 

At Islington, aged 48, Mr. Thomas 
Higham, a native of Bramfield, Suffolk, 
whose talents and application had raised 
him to considerable distinction as an ar- 
chitectural engraver. He was one of the 
artists employed in the great national 
plate, representing the Coronation of her 
present Majesty, in Westminster Abbey. 
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Jan. 4. Aged 63, John Robinson Har- 
rison, esq. of Highbury-vale. 

In Acton-pl. Kingsland-road, aged 77, 
Josesh Bullen, esq. 43 years in the service 
of the Bank of England. 

In Grove-terr. St. John’s Wood, Mrs. 
Lucy Ann Sinclair Sutherland. 

Jan. 5. Aged 42, Anne, wife of John 
Nokes, esq. of Guildford-st. Russell-sq. 

In Golden-sq. Rebecca-Hannah, eldest 
dau. of the late William Clarke, esq. of 
Parmoor-house, Hambledon, Bucks. 

Jan. 6. Aged 76, Mary, relict of Sir 
George Harnage, Bart. She was his cou- 
sin, the eldest surviving dau. of Lt-Col. 
Henry Harnage, of Belliswardine, co. 
Salop. ; was married in 1791 to George 
Blackman, esq. who assumed the name of 
Harnage, and was created a Baronet in 
1821: and was left his widow in 1836, 
having had issue the present Sir George 
Harnage, Capt. R.N. and three other sons. 

Jan. 7. In Weymouth-st. aged 86, 
Mary, third dau. of the late Peregrine 
Bertie, esq. and widow of Samuel Lechi- 
garay, esq. 

In Dalston-terr. aged 70, J. A. A. 
Barnes, esq. formerly of Calcutta. 

Aged 91, John Jones, esq. of Upper 
Norton-st. 

Aged 41, Maria, eldest dau. of the late 
Gideon Acland, esq. of Camberwell. 

In Gower-st. aged 49, Capt. William 
Compton. 

Jan, 8. In Chester-pl. Kennington, 
aged 77, William Fowler, esq. late of the 
Customs. 

In Ebury-st. aged 42, Maria, wife of 
Henry Eaton, esq. solicitor. 

At Islington, aged 68, Sarah, relict of 
Robert Blasson, esq. 

In Upper Montague-st. Ann-Martha, 
only dau. of the late David Glover, esq. 

In Upper Seymour-st. aged 49, Charles 
John Middleton, esq. late of the Bengal 
Civil Service. 

Jan. 9. At Peckham, aged 82, Jane, 
relict of William Boyd, esq. late of Plais- 
tow, Bromley, Kent. 

In Millbank-st. Westminster, aged 54, 
David Shuter, esq. scrivener. 

Jan. 11. In Eaton-pl. aged 60, Capt. 
John Bernhard Smith, R.N. He served 
as midshipman of the Hercule 74, being 
the flag of Rear Adm. J. R. Dacres, on 
the Jamaica station, was made Lieut. 1808, 
and Commander 1812. 

At Lambeth, Edward Beck, esq. late 
of the Royal Art. 

Jan.12. Robert Sparling, esq. of Ec- 
cleston-st. Pimlico. 

At Kensington, aged 71, John Bayford, 
esq. of Doctors’ Commons. 

Jan. 13. At Deptford, aged 83, Rich- 
ard Hughes, esq. 
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In Belgrave-sq. the Right Hon. Anne, 
Countess dowager of Clare. She was the 
second daughter of Richard Chapel Wha- 
ley, esq. was married in 1786 to the Rt. 
Hon. John Fitz-Gibbon, afterwards first 
Earl of Clare, and Lord High Chancellor 
of Ireland, and was left a widow in 1802, 
Her ladyship leaves issue the present Earl, 
Colonel the Hon. R. H. Fitz-Gibbon, 
Lord Lieutenant of co. Limerick, and one 
surviving daughter, unmarried. 

Jan. 14. At Kingsland, aged 72, retired 
Commander Charles Champion, R.N. 
(1830.) 

Elizabeth, wife of George Wigg, esq. 
of Mecklenburgh- esq. 

Jan. 15. Aged 49, in Westbourne-pl. 
Elizabeth, wife of William Sedgwick, Esq. 

At his residence, Judd-place East, 
New-road, aged 76, William Dodd, esq. 

Stephen Vertue, esq. of Queen’s-sq. 
Westminster. Alfred, his second son, 
died on the 15th Dec. 





Beps.—Dec. 14. At Upper Dean, 
aged 87, Elias Boswell Collett, esq. His 
remains were interred by the side of his 
ancestors in Dean Church. 

Dec. 29. At Bedford, aged 81, Eli- 
zabeth, widow of Wm. Isham Eppes, esq. 

Berxs.—Jan. 14. At Wargrave-hill, 
Lieut.-Col. Raymond White, late of the 
Enniskillen Dragoons. He was appoint- 
ed Cornet 1824, Lieut. 1825, Captain 
1828, and Major 1838. 

Jan. 8. At Windsor Castle, aged 67, 
Capt. Thomas Fernyhough of the 40th regt. 
of Foot, Governor of the Military Knights 
of Windsor. [He died very suddenly 
from disease of the heart.] He was 
well known at the British Museum as 
a genealogist, and was much employed by 
William Salt, esq. F.S.A. in forming his 
Staffordshire collections. His body was 
deposited in the new catacombs at St. 
George’s Chapel with full military ho- 
nours, 

Jan. 16. At Bear Wood, aged 24, Ca- 
tharine Mary, eldest dau. of John Wal- 
ter, esq. 

Bucxs.—Dec. 24. At Amersham, aged 
85, John Weller, esq. 

Dec. 29. At Bierton, aged 19, Susanna- 
Mary, youngest child of the late Rev. 
John Stevens, Vicar of Swalcliffe, Oxon. 

CamBRIDGE.—Dec. 16. At Cambridge, 
aged 70, J. Simpson Howlett, esq. 

Dec. 22. At Cambridge, aged 84, Eli- 
zabeth, relict of the Rev. George Paddon, 
M.A. Vicar of Pakefield. 

Jan. 1. At the rectory, Westley Water- 
less, Emily, wife of the Rev. Thomas 
Halsted, and youngest dau. of the late 
Frederic C. Mortlock, esq. of Cam- 
bridge. 
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Cuesuire. — Jan. 4. At Dunham 
Massey, the seat of the Earl of Stamford 
and Warrington, in her 43rd year, the 
Lady Grey of Groby. She was y Ka- 
tharine Charteris, fourth dau. of the pre- 
sent Earl of Wemyss and March; was 
married in 1824, to the late Lord Grey of 
Groby, and left his widow in 1835, having 
had issue a daughter, born in 1825, and 
George Harry, now Lord Grey of Groby, 
born in 1827. 

CornwaL.t.—Dec. 15. At Falmouth, 
aged 17, John, youngest son of Edward 
Clifton Carne, esq. and grandson of the 
late William Innes Pocock, esq. of St. 
Michael’s hill, Bristol. 

Lately. At Helston, John Rogers, esq. 
Author of ‘* Anti-Popery.”’ 

At Trebarrow, Maria, wife of the Rev. 
Gilbert Heathcote. 

Jan. 4. Aged 23, Wilmot-Anne, wife 
of George Dennis John, esq. of Penzance, 
to whom she was married only two months 
ago. 

Drrspy.—Dec. 25. At Chesterfield, 
aged 61, Frederic Lely, esq. late of Gran- 
tham. 

Dec. 30. Aged 4, Clement M. Kings- 
ton, only son of Clement U. Kingston, 
Esq. B.A., Grammar School, Ashborne. 

Jan. 4. At the house of her late bro- 
ther, Dr. Forrester, Derby, Elizabeth, 
widow of Mundy French, esq. 

Jan. 13. Aged 79, Joseph Strutt, Esq. 
of Derby. . 
Devon.—Dec. 11. At the rectory, 
Kentisbeare, aged 76, Anne, widow of the 
Rev. Wm. Roberts, Vice-Provost of Eton 

College, and Rector of Worplesdon. 

Dec. 16. At Narramore, in the parish 
of Lustleigh, the residence of his sister 
Mrs. Amery, aged 72, Peter Fabian 
Sparke, esq. of Ashburton. 

Dec. 18. At Stonehouse, aged 48, 
Joseph Taylor, Esq. R.N., eldest son of 
the late Col. Taylor, of Holt House, Norf. 

Dec. 23. At Plymouth, aged 27, Fran- 
ces Darracott, second dau. of Lieut. 
Thomas Burdwood, R.N., and niece of 
James Pinhorn, esq. Secretary to Rear- 
Adm. Thomas. 

Dec. 21. At Heavitree, Harriet, fifth 
dau. of the late John Davie, esq. of 
Orleigh Court, and sister of Joseph 
Davie Bassett, esq. of Watermouth. 

At Heavitree, aged 87, Elizabeth, widow 
of Capt. Kingdom, late of the 94th. 

Dec. 22. At St. Thomas, Exeter, 
aged 60, Grace, wife of Lieut. Hewitt, 
R.V. 

At the rectory, Dunterton, aged 84, 
Mary Royse, relict of the Rev. W. Royse. 

Dec. 26. At Seaton, near Axminster, 
aged 70, the Rev. Jonas Jagger, of the 
Wesleyan Methodist _— It was his 
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custom, for the last 20 years, to assemble 
on his birthday 12 old men, to whom he 
always gave a substantial Christmas din- 
ner. On the above day, as usual, the 
anniversary of his birth and day of death, 
10 old men assembled, whose ages aver- 
aged 79 years. 

Lately. At Torquay, aged 34, John 
Warren Howell, esq. surgeon of Bath, 
late Honorary Secretary of the Bath Royal 
Literary Philosophical Institution, and 
Corresponding Member of the London 
Botanical and other learned Societies. 

Jan. 1. At Barnstaple, aged 18, Mary- 
Ann, wife of Capt. Douglas Curry, R.N., 
and only child of the late Charles J. H. 
Rowe, esq. of Stratford-on-Avon. 

Jan. 3. At Barnstaple, in the house 
of her son-in-law, Thomas Hutton, esq. 
Mrs. Robertson, relict of William Ro- 
bertson, esq. E.I.C.S. 

Jan. 4. At Tavistock, Elizabeth, re- 
lict of the late Rev. — Maunder, many 
years since Rector of Stowford. 

Jan. 5. At Torquay, aged 76, Wil- 
liam Clark, esq. 

Jan.9. At Exeter, aged 83, Robert 
Cornish, esq. 

Jan. 11. At Alphington, aged 26, the 
Lady Catharine Caroline Parker, wife of 
John Parker, esq. Capt. 66th Foot. She 
was the fourth and youngest daughter of 
Henrietta-Anne Countess of Rothes, and 
aunt of the present Earl. She was mar- 


- ried to Capt. Parker in 1841. 


Jan. 13. Mrs. Dalton, dau. of the late 
Rev. Peter Beavis, of Werkleigh. 

Jan. 14. George Thomas Ley, esq. 
a clerk in the Public Business office of the 
House of Commons, third son of John 
Henry Ley, esq. Chief Clerk of the 
House of Commons, and Lady Frances 
Ley, of Trehill. 

Jan. 16. At Heavitree, aged 77, Mary, 
wife of the Rev. John Tothill, Rector of 
Hittisleigh. 

Dorset.—Dec. 8. At Weymouth, aged 
3 years and a half, Clarendon, and on the 
13th, aged 5 years and 3 months, Joseph 
Derwent, sons of Dr. Allanby, M.D. 

Dec. 23. At Weymouth, aged 61, 
William Heath, esq. He was the last 
Mayor under the old Corporation, and has 
ever since acted as a borough magistrate. 

Dec. 26. At Child Okeford, Louisa, 
relict 6f the Rev. John Davis, Vicar of 
Cerne Abbas, and sister of the late H. 
Ker Seymour, esq. of Hanford House. 

Lately. At Poole, aged 105, Mrs. 
Alexander. 

Jan. 3. At Weymouth, aged 74, Mrs. 
Ann Harbin. 

Essex.—Dec. 23. At Great Ilford, 
aged 41, Sarah, wife of William Hasle- 
hurst, esq. 
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Jan. 1. At the rectory, Stock, Ma- 
rianna, eldest dau. of the late John Edison, 
esq. of Kensington-sq. 

Jan. 2. Aged 47, Anne-Maria, young- 
est dau. of the late John Bygrave, esq. of 
Danbury. 

Jan. 3. At Walthamstow, aged 46, 
Richenda, relict of Thomas How Master- 
man, esq. of Keston, Kent. 

At West Thurrock, Louisa, second dau. 
of A. W. Skinner, esq. 

Jan. 9. Anne, eldest dau. of James 
Windus, esq. of Epping. 

Jan, 13. Aged 51, Sarah, wife of the 
Rev. S. F. Rippingall, of Langham. 

Giovucester.—Dec. 8. At the house 
of her dau. at Downend, near Bristol, in 
her 96th year, Anne, widow of the Rev. 
Christopher Haynes, Rector of Siston. 

Elizabeth, wife of John James, esq. of 
Highfield House, near Lydney. 

Dec. 13. At Thornbury, aged 66, Mrs. 
Macdonell, relict of Major James Mac- 
donell, and dau. of the late S. Woodfield, 
esq. 

Dec. 19. At her grandfather’s, S. P. 
Peach, esq. Tockington, aged 12, Emma- 
Athol, only dau. of John Murray Aynsley, 


esq. 

At Redland, aged 16, John, second son 
of Philip Vaughan, esq. 

Dec. 22. At Cheltenham, aged 35, 
Arthur Frankland, esq. 

At Bristol, aged 43, Mr. William 
Prichard, Secretary to the Bristol Union 
Fire-office. He had for some time past 
laboured under great mental depression, 
and destroyed himself by taking a quantity 
of hydrocyanic acid. He has left a widow 
and six children. Verdict, “ Insanity.’’ 

Dec. 31. At Cheltenham, aged 60, 
Lieut.-Col. Cyprian Bridge, on the re- 
tired full-pay of the Royal Artillery. 

Lately. At Clifton, Caroline, widow 
of J. A’hmuty, esq. of the Bengal Civil 
Service. 

At Bristol, Mrs. Foy, mother of Mr. 
Foy, the Comedian, and of Mrs. Warren, 
Pianist and Vocalist, of Portsea. 

Jan. 1. At Cheltenham, Susanna, wife 
of T. King Stephens, esq. of Greenfields, 
near Presteign, and dau. of the late Wil- 
liam Davies, esq. of Little Strawberry- 
hill, Middlesex. 

Jan. 7. At Cheltenham, Julia Wilkin- 
son, wife of Thomas Allport, esq. 

Jan. 13. At Cheltenham, aged 54, 
Marianne, eldest dau. of the late Lieut.- 
Col. Aubrey. 

Hants.—Dec. 14. At Winchester, 
aged 15, Henry-Peers Trotman, second 
son of the Rev. Fiennes Trotman, of 
Dallington. 

At Winchester, Robert-Lewis, youngest 
son of the late James Inglis, esq. of Nor- 
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wood, Surrey, and grandson of the late 
William Mason, esq. of Colchester. 

Dec. 15. At Lymington, aged 18, Hen- 
rietta, wife of George F. St. Barbe, esq. 
and dau. of Col. Cleaveland, R.A. of 
Woolwich. 

Dec. 20. In Cold Harbour, Gosport, 
aged 46, Walter Toby, esq. Commander 
R.N. (1840.) 

Dec. 27. At Sydney Lodge, near South- 
ampton, in her 77th year, the Most Hon. 
Urania-Anne dowager Marchioness of 
Clanricarde, only sister of the late Mar- 
quess of Winchester. She was the daugh- 
ter of George twelfth Marquess of Win- 
chester, by Martha, daughter of Thomas 
Ingoldsby, esq.; was married first in 
1785 to Henry twelfth Earl and first 
Marquess of Clanricarde, who died with- 
out issue in 1797; secondly, in 1799, 
to Colonel Peter Kington, who was 
killed at Buenos Ayres in 1807; and 
thirdly, in 1813, to Vice-Adm. the Hon. 
Sir Joseph Sydney Yorke, K.C.B. father 
(by a former marriage) of the present 
Earl of Hardwicke. Sir Joseph was un- 
fortunately drowned by the upsetting of a 
boat in the Southampton water, on the 
5th May, 1831. 

Lately. At Christchurch, George-Mar- 
tin Kemp, only son of George Kemp 
Welsh, esq. 

At Anglesea Villa, aged 86, Grace, re- 
lict of Adm. Lobb. 

At Southampton, aged 68, Sarah, wi- 
dow of H. Best, esq. of Botleigh-grange. 

Jan. 4. At Bevis Hill, Southampton, 
aged 66, Mrs. Hack, well known as the 
writer of books for young people. 

Jan. 2. At Lymington, aged 18, 
Henry-Worsley, eldest son of Major- 
Gen. H. T. Roberts, C.B., of Milford 
Lodge, near Lymington. 

Jan. 13. At Lake, in the Isle of 
Wight, aged 47, Lieut. J. H. Peel, R.N. 

Jan. 15. At Merston Cottage, I. W. 
W. J. Beckingsale, esq. aged 67, for 
many years a respectable inhabitant of 
Salisbury. 

Herts.—Dec. 16. At St. Alban’s, 
aged 84, Margaret, relict of W. Wade, 
B.D. Rector of Lilly, Herts, and youngest 
dau. of the late Rev. Walter Serocold, of 
Cherry Hinton, Cambridgeshire. 

Dec. 20. At Twyford House, aged 
85, Mrs. Sophia Williams, late of Is- 
lin 


n. 

= 3. At Abbot’s Langley, Edmund, 
only surviving son of the Rev. W. Lewis. 

Jan. 5. At Leavesden, aged 83, Sa- 
muel Ward, esq. 

Jan. 16. At Bohun Lodge, East Bar- 
net, aged 47, George Knott, esq. of the 
firm of Booth, Ingledew, and Knott, of 
Upper Thames-street. 
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Hererorp.—At Leominster, aged 79, 
Philip Derry, esq. 

Huntincpon.—Dee. 23. Aged 48, 
Charles, youngest son of the late Charles 
Bloodworth, esq. of Kimbolton. 

Dec. 24. Aged 19, Owsley Bickerton 
Rowley, second son of George William 
Rowley, esq. of the Priory, St. Neot’s. 

Kent.—Dec. 15. At Maidstone, aged 
53, Charles William Parrell, esq. 

Dec. 17. Henry, youngest son of 
Fulke Greville, esq. of Walmer. 

Dec. 19. At Lewisham-hill, aged 9, 
Mary, dau. of William Mortimer, esq. 

Dec 22. Aged 28, Augustus Frederick 
Bromley, of Meopham, youngest son of 
the late Samuel Bromley, esq. surgeon 


Jan. 5. Aged 46, Rebecca, wife of Mr. 
George Walker, surgeon, of Sheerness, 
and dau. of the late John Swift, esq. of 
Borstal Hall. 

At Tunbridge Wells, Sibella, relict of 
William Wilkinson, esq. late of Well 
House, Streatham. 

Jan. 11. At Tunbridge Wells, aged 56, 
Elizabeth, relict of Thomas Harrison 
Burder, esq. M.D. 

LancasTEeR. — Dec. 14. Aged 60, 
Bulkely Price, esq. of Withington, near 
Manchester. 

Dec. 22. At Golden-hill, Chorley, 
John Silvester, esq. eldest son of the late 
Col. Silvester, of Chorley. 

Jan. 3. At Liverpool, William Cator, 
esq. 

Jan. 6. At Beech-hill, near Manches. 
ter, aged 53, John Edward Taylor, esq. 
Proprietor of the ‘‘ Manchester Guar- 
dian.” 

LetcesTeR.—Dec. 16. At Ashby de 
la Zouch, aged 81, Catharine, only dau. 
of the late Rev. Richard Tillard, M.A. 
Vicar of Wirksworth, Derbyshire, and 
relict of the Rev. Joshua Smith, B.D. 
late Rector of Holt, Norfolk. 

MIpDLESEX.— Dec. 17. Aged 84, John 
Foster, esq. of Enfield. 

Dec. 20. At Chalk-hill House, Kings- 
bury, aged 53, Augustus, eldest son of 
Augustus Manning, esq. 

Jan. 12. At Great Ealing, Sarah, eldest 
dau. of the late Meyrick Feild, esq. of 
Evesham. 

Monmovutu.-—Dec. 26. At Pontne- 
wydd, near Newport, Jane, dau. of the 
late George Conway, esq. Pontnewydd 
Tin works, 

Norro.tx.—Dec. 10. At Lynn Regis, 
Rosa, fourth dau. of the late Rev. R. Bat- 
hurst, and grand-dau, of the late Bishop 
of Norwich. 

Jan. 3. At New Catton, aged 36, John, 
eldest son of J. B. Nettleship, esq. of 
Hingham. 
















































































NortHAMPTON.—Nov. 8. At the vi- 
carage, Welford, aged 69, Jonathan 
Wilkes, esq. late of St. Ann’s, Burley, 
near Leeds. 

Dec. 17. At Northampton, aged 83, 
Mrs. Peach, relict of Samuel Peach, esq. 

Nortrs.—Dec. 25. At Newark, aged 
83, Mrs. Mary Pennell, niece of the late 
Rev. Davies Pennell, formerly Vicar and 
Master of the Free Grammar School of 
that town. 

Oxrorp.—Dec. 9. Aged 66, Mary, 
relict of the Rev. William Woolstone, at 
Adderbury. 

SaLorp.—Dec. 15. At Onslow Hall, 
aged 14, John, eldest son of the Rev. 
Charles Wingfield, Vicar of Llanllwch- 
aiarn, Montgomeryshire, and nephew 
to Col. Wingfield, of the former place. 

Dec. 26. At Whitchurch, aged 99, 
Hannah, relict of William Hunt, esq. of 
the Brades, Staffordshire. 

Dec. 30. At the Isle House, near 
Shrewsbury, the wife of the Rev. Hum- 
phrey Sandford, and the only child of the 
late Rev. George Holland. 

Somerset.— Dec. 10. At Bath, Robert 
Brooke, esq. late of the Bengal Civil Ser- 
vice. 

Dec. 14. At Weston-super-Mare, Han- 
nah, eldest dau. of the late John Pro- 
theroe, esq. of Clifton, 

Dec. 16. At Bath, aged 80, the widow 
of Christopher William Irvine, esq. of the 
Island of Tobago, and Lansdown-cres- 
cent, Bath. 

At Bath, Charles Henry Hardy, M.D. 
formerly of Brasenose College, Oxford, 
M.A. 1813, Fellow of the Royal College 
of Physicians, and for many years Physi- 
cian to the Bath United Hospital. 

Dec. 17. At Weston-super-Mare, aged 
AT, Harriet-Poole, wife of John Howell 
Cook, esq. and youngest dau. of the Rev. 
Dr. Wollen, Vicar of Bridgwater. 

Dec. 21. At Haselbury, near Crew- 
kerne, aged 4, James-Bethune, son of the 
Rev. Frederic Dusautoy. 

Dec. 22. At Bath, aged 77, Mary-An- 
tonia, relict of Samuel Palmer, esq. for- 
merly of Colyton, Devon, and youngest 
dau. of the late Matthew Spencer, esq. 
of Horsington, in this county. 

Dec. 25. At Widcombe, Bath, John 
Mowatt Woodward, esq. eldest son of the 
late Christopher Richard Woodward, esq. 
of Kingsdown, Bristol. 

Dee, 28. At Bath, the widow of Col. 
Davison. 

Dee. 31. At Minehead, aged 42,Mary- 
Ann, relict of the Rev. H. R. Campbell, 
Curate of Langford Budville. 

Jan. 3. At Bishop’s Hull, near Taun- 
ton, aged 21, Ellen, third dau. of the Rev. 
Dr. Everard, 
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Srarrorp.—Dec, 13. At Sedgley, 
aged 22, Charles Chew Smith, organist, 
son of Samuel Smith, and nephew of the 
late Rev. Charles Chew, Vicar of Lock- 
ington and Kegworth, Leicestershire. 

Dec. 23. At Longden Green, near 
Lichfield, aged 83, Thos. Webb, esq. emi- 
nent as a medal engraver. 

Jan. 1. At Wolverhampton, Mary 
Anne, wife of William Barnfather, esq. and 
eldest dau. of the late Capt. Saunders, of 
Stratford-upon-Avon. 

Jan. 5. At Bramshall rectory, aged 
76, Sarah Young, relict of the Rev. John 
Seagrave, late Rector of Castle Ashby, 
Northamptonshire. 

Surro.x.—Dec. 31. At Framlingham, 
in her 22d year, Ellen-Josephine, young- 
est dau. of the late Joseph Hammond, 
esq. of Pettistree. 

Surrey.—Dec. 22. AtSutton, aged 
37, Capt. W. F. Du Pasquier, of the Ma- 
dras Army. 

Dec. 24. At Streatham, aged 86, Wil- 
liam Land, esq. formerly of Greenwich, 
Kent. 

Dec. 26. At Rye, aged 81, Anne, relict 
of Rev. Wm. Jackson. 

Dec. 27. In Barnes terrace, Jane, wife 
of Edward William Cooke, and dau. of 
George Loddiges, esq. of Hackney. 

Jan. 3. Aged 64, Edward Colsill Edlin, 
esq. of Stanley-grove, Mortlake. 

Jan. 12. At Grove House, Ham, aged 
67, William Beebe, esq. 

Jan. 15. At Richmond, aged 76, re- 
tired Commander John Guyon, R.N. 
(1829.) 

Jan. 16. At Thorncroft, near Lether- 
head, aged 81, Col. Drinkwater Bethune. 

At Croydon, at the residence of Mr. 
Geo. Penfold, aged 74, Elizabeth, relict 
of Rev. James Wykes, Rector of Hasel- 
beech, Northampton. 

Sussex.—Dec. 12. At Brighton, aged 
62, Usher Glanville Doyle, esq. 

Dec. 15. At Brighton, aged 25, Ed- 
ward-Knatchbull, youngest son of John 
Brenchley, esq. of Wanlass How, West- 
morland. 

Dec. 18. At the residence of his son, 
in Lewes, aged 97, John Langford, esq. 
late of Eastbourne. 

Dec. 24. At St. Leonard’s-on-Sea, 
aged 21, Emma, eldest dau. of George 
Barttelot, esq. of Stopham House. 

Jan. 8. At Brighton, Mrs. Catharine 
Vane, eldest dau. of the late Sir Lionel 
Wright Fletcher Vane, Bart. of Hutton- 
hall, Cumberland. 

Jan. 12. At Malling Deanery, Lewes, 
aged 62, Lucy, dau. of the late Timothy 
Raikes, esq. of St. Petersburg. 

Jan. 13. At Brighton, Mary, wife of 
the late Stephen James Smitb, esq. 
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At Northiam, aged 75, Mr. George 
Bishopp. This much respected gentle- 
man and his ancestors have inherited, and 
constantly resided upon, an estate at Nor- 
thiam during the last three centuries. 

Aged 71, William Scrivens, esq. banker, 
Hastings. 

Warwick.—Dec. 21. At Leaming- 
ton, Bolton Peel, esq. of Dosthill Lodge, 
near Tamworth. 

At the house of her son-in-law, the 
Rev. S. Crowther, Knowle, aged 31, Hes- 
ter, relict of the Rev. R. W. Yates, of 
the Elms, Solihull, and only child of the 
late Rev. Dr. Barnardiston, Master of 
Corpus Christi College, Cambridge. 

Dec. 24. At Leamingtun, aged 26, 
Edward, eldest surviving son of the late 
Thomas Crookenden, esq. of Rushford- 
lodge, Suffolk, formerly of Trinity-coll. 
Camb. 

Dec. 25. At Birmingham, Thomas 
A. S. Stocker, esq. M.D. late of Ludlow. 

Jan.10. At Leamington, Mrs. Symp- 
son, wife of Robert Sympson, esq. 

WEstTMoRLAND.—Dec. 23. .At Ing- 
mire Hall, Kendal, Thomas Upton, esq. 
nephew and heir-at-law of Sir John 
Smyth, Bart. of Ashton. 

Witts.— Dec. 15.—In his 88th year, 
John Neate, esq. for nearly 30 years de- 
puty high steward of the borough of 
Malmesbury. 

Dec. 27. At Salisbury, aged 82, James 
Sutton, esq. a magistrate, senior alderman 
of the late Corporation, and a member of 
the present Town Council. 

Worcester. — Dec. 19. Aged 52, 
Anne, wife of John Goldingham, esq. 
of Worcester. 

Lately. At Malvern Wells, Harriet, 
youngest dau. of the late Thos. Berring- 
ton, esq. of Winsley, Herefordshire. 

At Worcester, Susanna, wife of the 
late Stephen Godson, esq. and youngest 
dau. of the late R. Coker, esq. of Map- 
powder, Dorset. 

Jan. 7. At Worcester, Robert Hali- 
burton, esq. only surviving son of the late 
Gen. Haliburton, of the Madras estab- 
lishment. 

Jan. 9. At Hartlebury, aged 52, Geo. 
Lewis, esq. 

Yorx.—Dec. 13. At Doncaster, Fran- 
ces-Elizabeth, widow of the Rev. John 
Ramsden, Vicar of Arksey, who died in 
1807, and sister to Sir Wm. B. Cooke, 
Bart. She was the eldest dau. of the late 
Sir George Cooke, Bart. of Wheatley, by 
Frances, dau. of Sir John Lambert Mid- 
dleton, Bart. 

Dec. 15. At the vicarage, Ormesby, 
the residence of her son-in-law, the Rev. 
Thomas Irvin, aged 69, Phebe Hayes, 
wife of Capt. George Hayes, R.N, 


Dec 26. At Bishophill, York, aged 73, 
Stephen Beckwith, esq. M.D. He gra- 
duated in 1798. Dr. Beckwith has be- 
queathed above 40,000/. to the charitable 
institutions of York. 

Lately. At Sheffield, aged 109, Mrs. 
Gray, of Bell’s-gardens. 

Wa tes.—Dec. 10. Morris Jones, esq. 
of the Gunrog, near Welshpool, Mayor 
of that borough. 

Dec. 17. Aged 48, Mary-Frances-Ford, 
wife of the Rev. Henry Jones, Vicar of 
Northop, Flintshire. 

Dec. 18. At St. Asaph, aged 63, 
Richard Robert Jones, better known in 
the Principality as Dick of Aberdaron, 
the celebrated Welsh linguist. He was 
well known to the generality of the public 
from the peculiarities of his personal 
appearance, but more favourably to the 
literary portion of England in general, 
by the extent of his acquirements in the 
ancient and modern languages. He was 
fortunate in having for the chronicler of 
a certain portion of his life, of his attain- 
ments, and his peculiarities, the author 
of the life of Lorenzo de Medicis, whose 
biographical sketch of him will now be 
referred to with much interest. 

Dec. 26. At Park-hill, near Beaumaris, 
Isle of Anglesea, Elizabeth-Susanna, third 
dau. of the late Rev. Robert Williams, 
Rector of Beaumaris and Llandegfan. 

Lately. At Swansea, Thomas Thomas, 
esq. solicitor, aged 53, Recorderand Town- 
clerk for the borough of Swansea, and 
coroner for the county of Glamorgan. 

At Brecon, aged 79, Hester, relict of 
Rev. Wm. Williams, Rector of Llyswen, 
Brecknockshire. 

ScoTLanp.—WNov. 29. At the Guynd, 
near Arbroath, aged 70, John Ouchter- 
lony, esq. of the Guynd and Tulloes. 

Dec. 13. At Inverness, Major John 
Barclay, of the Hon. East India Com- 
pany’s 4th Bengal Light Cavalry. 

At Haughend, near Dunkeld, Mungo 
Murray, esq. 

In Coates’-crescent, Edinburgh, aged 
71, John William Norrie, esq. Author of 
‘¢ A Complete Epitome of Practical Navi- 
gation,’’ &c. 

Jan. 3. At Bath House, Ardrossan, 
aged 78, Mrs. Mary Fisher, dau. of the 
late Alexander Fisher, esq. and relict of 
Charles Macintosh, esq. of Campsie and 
Dunchattan, F.R.S. London. 

Jan. 9. In Howe-st. Edinburgh, aged 
72, Robert Freebairn, esq. 

IRELAND. — Dec. 20. At Dublin, 
Elizabeth, wife of Col. Munro, Royal 
Art. 

Dec.31. AtClonagath, Kildare, Anna 
Beaumont, wife of Weldon Deverell, esq. 
and dau. of Wolfenden Kenny, esq. 
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At Tarbert (Lower Shannon), on board 
the Fox frigate, to which he was attached 
as midshipman, Mr. Bulteel, son of John 
C. Bulteel, esq. grandson of Earl Grey, 
Fleet House, Devon. 

Lately. In Dublin, Arthur Hume, 
esq. late Teller of Her Majesty’s Ex- 
chequer. 

Jan. 10. At Dunany House, aged 81, 
Frances Lady Bellingham. 

East Inpies.—Aug. 26. At Singa- 
pore, aged 24, Capt. William Man. 

Oct. 14. At Umballah, on his march 
from Benares to Scinde, aged 16, J. 
Gideon Jenkins, Ensign in the 55th Reg. 
of Native Inf. eldest son. of J. G. Jen- 
kins, esq. of Radway, Sidmouth. 

Oct. 17. At Dacca, Bengal, Robert 
Barclay Duncan, esq. surgeon, 49th Na- 
tive Inf. 

Oct. 30. At Calcutta, aged 25, W. A. 
Tongue, esq. of 10th foot, eldest son of 
William Tongue, esq. of Combesford Hall, 
Staffordshire. 

Nov. 1. At Calcutta, aged 21, Lieut. 
Samuel Edward Sneyd, of the Bengal 
Eng. fourth son of the late Major Ralph 
Henry Sneyd, of the Bengal Cavalry. 

Nov. 5. At Sukkur, in Scinde, aged 
26, William Ellice Pollard, esq. of the 
Bengal Medical Service, son of the Rev. 
J. Pollard, Rector of Bennington, Herts. 

Nov. 12. At the Nilgherries, Samuel 
Stokes, esq. surgeon Madras European 
Regiment. 

At Hyderabad, aged 39, H. T. Chatter- 
ton, esq. Assistant Surgeon of the 3d reg. 
of Light Cavalry, Hon. East India Com- 
pany’s Service, and second son of the 
late Mr. Richard Chatterton, of Bath. 

Nov. 14. At Kurnool, Eliza Scarlett, 
wife of William C. Rich, esq. 46th Regt. 
of Madras Nat. Inf. and dau. of John 
Robert Henry Jackson, esq. of Swallow- 
field-pl. near Wellington, Somersetshire. 

Nov. 17. At Bellary, aged 26, Tho- 
mas Alexander Turquand, Lieut. Quarter- 
master and Interpreter of the 3d Regt. of 
Madras Light Inf. He was the only son 
of the late Commissary-General. 

Nov. 18. At Agra, aged 37, Ellen, 
wife of Capt. Philip Harris, of the 70th 
Regt. Bengal Nat. Inf. eldest dau. of the 
late Thomas Blair, esq. of Lucan, Dublin. 

West Inpies.— Nov. 26. At Fal- 
mouth, Jamaica, Mr. William Dyer, for 
many years editor of the Jamaica Corn- 
wall Courier, and son of the late Robert 
Dyer, esq. merchant, Bristol. 

Aproap. — July ... At Adelaide, 
South Australia, aged 45, Charles Frede- 
rick Burton, solicitor, son of the Rev. 
Charles Burton, Rector of Blatherwycke, 
a and Vicar of Lavendon, 

uc. . 
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July 19. At Wellington, New Zea- 
land, George Hunter, esq. Major of that 
settlement, late merchant of London. 

4ug. 24. At Bagdad, on board the 
Hon. East India Company’s steam ves- 
sel the Nitocris, aged 32, George Augus- 
tus Frederick Danvers, esq. late first 
Lieut. of the Portsmouth Division of 
Royal Marines. 

Sept. 2. At Hong Kong, Francis R. 
Foote, Esq. Deputy Commissary Gen., 
only son of the late Vice-Adm. Sir Ed- 
ward J. Foote, K.C B. 

Sept. 14. On board the ship Beulah, 
which passing from Hong Kong to Cal- 
cutta, Robert Highat, esq. of Liverpool, 
and formerly of Paisley. 

Oct. 13. At the Island of St. Helena, 
having nearly completed his 90th year, 
Sir William Webber Doveton, Knt. an 
old and faithful civil servant of the East 
India Company for nearly half a century. 
He was knighted Feb, 3, 1819, being then 
one of the Council at St. Helena, and 
Lieut.-Colonel of the Volunteers there. 

Nov. .. On his passage from Bom- 
bay to England, aged 29, Capt. Rattray, 
86th Reg. eldest son of the late Lieut.- 
Col. Rattray, of the 63d. 

Nov. 17. At Genoa, aged 74, John 
Watts, esq. late of Cheltenham. 

Nov, 22. At Washington, United States, 
Pettus, eldest son of T. R. Harman, esq. 
of Bedford-pl. Russell-sq. 

Nov. 28. At Sierra Leone, Capt. Wil- 
liam Rhodes, 2d son of the late Godfrey 
Rhodes, of Stepney. 

Dec. 9. At Rome, aged 28, Mr. Sa- 
muel Redford, of Hampton Court, artist. 

Dec. 10. At St. Petersburg, aged 77, 
Charles Baird, esq. of that city. Mr. 
Baird was a man whose enterprise and 
talents, exercised successfully, during a 
long life, in the introduction into Russia, 
and prosecution there, of the various great 
improvements of engineering science, will 
cause him to be long remembered in that 
country. 

At Rome, aged 52, George Charles 
Harvey, esq. 

Dec. 11. At Zante, Sarabella-Maria, 
eldest dau. of Pryse L. Gordon, esq. and 
wife of F. L. Chiaranda, esq. Assistant 
Commissary-Gen. to the Forces, and late 
Collector of the Customs at that island. 

At Brussels, aged 68, Col. William 
Mayne. 

Dec. 18. At Baden-Baden, Sarah 
Henrietta, youngest dau. of the late 
Thomas Junor, esq. of Edinburgh, and 
youngest niece of the late Col. Patrick 
Bruce, E. I. C. S. 

Dec. 25. At Brussels, Capt. Mayne, 


eldest son of the late Col. Mayne, who 
survived his father only 14 days. 
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Dec. 26. At his chateau in Franche 
Comte, General Comte d’Orsay, one of 
the most distinguished officers in Napo- 
leon’s army, and on the restoration em- 
ployed by Louis XVIII., as Governor of 
Vittoria, where he so conciliated the af- 
fection and esteem of the inhabitants that 
on his departure they presented him with 
a costly sword, inscribed ‘‘ Au General 
Comte d’Orsay, Vittoria reconnoissant.’’ 
He is succeeded by his son Comte Alfred, 
who has resided so long in this country. 

Dec. 31. Aged 70, Gustave Maximi- 
lien Juste, Prince de Croy, Cardinal 
Archbishop of Rouen. 

Dec. 29. At New York, aged 33, Wil- 


liam, son of Thomas Vyse, esq. of Herne- 
hill Abbey, Surrey. 

Dec. 30. At Nice, in his 4th year, 
Henry, eldest son of William Fitzherbert, 
esq. 

At Florence, aged 32, William Wansey, 
jun. esq. late of Hanger-lane, Stamford: 
hill, eldest son of William Wansey, esq. 
F.S.A. of London. 

Jan. 6. At Boulogne-sur-Mer, aged 
18, Georgiana-Louisa, eldest dau. of Sir 
J. William Hort, Bart. 

Jan.7. At Lisbon, Francis, eldest son 
of the late Francis Patten, esq. of Roches- 
ter, Kent. 





TABLE OF MORTALITY IN THE METROPOLIS. 


From the Returns issued 


by the Registrar General, 


Deatus RecIsteRED from Dec, 23, 1843, to Jan. 20, 1844, (5 weeks.) 


Males 2483 
Females 2394 4877 





60 and upwards 994, 


Under 15........2313 
15 Se stem 
Age not specified 47 


*,* The district of Wandsworth and Clapham (which up to the present year had 
not been included in the Metropolitan Return) is now added, which will account for 
the apparent increase in the number of deaths. 





AVERAGE PRICE OF CORN, Jan, 20. 


Wheat. | Barley. | Oats. 
s d& | e& dia dd 
51 8 | 33 7/|18 7 








Rye. | Beans. | Peas. 
as d.| s d.| & d, 
31 2 130 2 |31 1 











PRICE OF HOPS, Jan. 29. 
Sussex Pockets, 6/. 2s. to 6/. 10s.—Kent Pockets, 61. 4s. to 107. 10s. 





PRICE OF HAY AND STRAW AT SMITHFIELD, Jan. 27. 
Hay, 27. 12s. to 4/. Os.—Straw, 11. 5s. to 17. 12s.—Clover, 32. 5s. to 51. Os. 
SMITHFIELD, Jan. 29. To sink the Offal—per stone of Slbs. 


EE Se. 2s. 4d. to 3s. 4d. 
Mutton...........006...28 8d. to 3s. 8d. 
| SR raececerr 3s. 10d. to 4s. 10d. 


POE iciscocascsvccccrsat. O68 to de; OF, 


Head of Cattle at Market, Jan. 26, 
Beasts............. 581 Jalves 130 
SheepandLambs 2130 Pigs 340 





COAL MARKET, Jan. 26. 


Walls Ends, from 16s. 6d. to 44s. 6d. per 


ton. Other sorts from 14s. Od. to 18s, 6d 


TALLOW, per ewt.—Town Tallow, 44s. 6d. Yellow Russia, 43s. Od. 
CANDLES, 7s. Od. per doz. Moulds, 9s. 6d. 


PRICES OF SHARES. 
At the Office of WOLFE, Broruers, Stock and Share Brokers, 


23, Change A 


ley, Cornhill. 


Birmingham Canal, 171.——Ellesmere and Chester, 64..—Grand Junction, 150. 
Kennet and Avon, 83. —— Leeds and Liverpool, 670. Regent’s, 23}. 
—Rochdale, 60.——London Dock Stock, 105. St. Katharine’s, 100.——~— East 
and West India, 136.-—— London and Birmingham Railway, 244. —~ Great 
Western, 111—— London and Southwestern, 77. Grand Junction Water. 
Works, 824. —— West Middlesex, 115. —— Globe Insurance, 134. Guardian, 

















464.——Hope, 74.——Chartered Gas, 644.——Imperial Gas, 86.——Pheenix Gas, 
36.——London and Westminster Bank, 24.———Reversionary Interest, 104. 


For Prices of all other Shares, enquire as above. 
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METEOROLOGICAL DIARY, sy W.CARY, Stranp. 
From Dec. 26, 1843, to Jan. 25, 1844, both inclusive. 
























































































































































Fahrenheit’s Therm. Fabrenheit's — 
- lag & z 7. . re bs} to 4 e 
SsS/2-8) 4 Ss g 34/82 = 8x E 
mEDE! S |S & Weather, |B S/S § 3 |S) § Weather 
os ~ 2 So x | ° ° CH ° 3 . 
RA oe a i m | Aa om = py mR 
Dec. © ° | © jin. pts, ole] © lin pts, 
26 | 46 47 | 47 30, 38 ||slight rain 11 | 42 | 46 | 43) , 37 |jcloudy 
27, 44,47) 45) , 44 cloudy 12 | 43 | 45 | 42 , 17 |\do.heavy rain 
28 | 45 | 50 | 47} , 52) ~~ 13 | 41 | 44| 39 |, O4 |lrain, cly, fair 
29 | 46/46/43) | 48) 14| 38 | 40! 35| | 18 do. do. 
30 | 42/44/41! , 26 a0. sIt.rn.slt. || 15 | 32 | 40 | 30| , 32 do. 
31 | 44 | 47 | 48 [29, 92 do.fr.do.do. || 16 | 30 | 35 | 37| , 27) do. 
Ja.l.| 34 | 38 | 33) , 58 | rain, snow 17} 40/45/43) , 24 | do. 
2 | 32 | 36 | 26| , 66 |snow,fr.cly. || 18 | 41 | 45) 43)| , 2 | do. 
3 | 32 | 38} 41 | , 89 ||cloudy 19 | 44 | 47 | 48 (29, 99 | do. 
4 | 42 | 52 | 48] , 57 |do. foggy 20 | 39 | 42 | 49 '30, 04. | do. 
5 | 42 | 52 | 52) , 58 |ldo. hvy. rain || 21 | 45 | 47 | 47 \29, 94 | do. fair 
6 | 46 | 52 | 44 ; 26 ||do.fairsm.do. 22 | 41 | 47 | a7 , 95 | do. 
7|43| 46|37| }57||do. cloudy || 23 | 40 43 | 39 |30, 07 | do. 
8 | 47 | 43 | 38 |- , 83 |do. do. 24 | 37 | 42 | > , 24 ||foggy, fair 
9 | 36 | 37 | 35 |30, 34 |lcldy, sm. slt.}) 25 | 39 | 43 4s » 28 | cloudy do. 
101 43145 | 44! | 24 ilrn.cly. fr. cly.|| 
DAILY PRICE OF STOCKS, 
From Dec. 29, 1843, to Jan. 27, 1844, both inclusive. 
sig i¢.}/2 i¢ #.! #1] alge E 
mls |Sd1Se |S (93. §& 2p .e2is . ‘ rS 
gl2|S8|Ss Pegs) eo woh sou se] 5 | Ex. Bills, 
= @ fey ret | by oy De 16 'S\Q Sia SES —Q £1000 
(2) S83) 55 (SSS ZR IFES ESRD 8 
ga |** 25 i) | <6<8 : 
* i) — 
29/184 | 973 '102§|1024 12j|——|—_, 7779 pm.| 60 64pm 
30|185 | 973 i——|1021 123 ;——|,79 pm. | 62 64pm. 
1/1854) 973 |. —_|102}, —|——;—|78 80 pm | 64 66 pm. 
2/1853! 98 1023102 12; — 64 69pm 
3186 | 98 |———'——|1023' 123 78 pm. | 67 70pm. 
4)186 | 973 |__—.|—1023| 12 7880 pm.| 69 67 pm. 
5|1864| 98 1023] 12 7981 pm.| 67 69pm. 
6187 | 972 | 97% —|1023) 1013 273 |7981 pm.| 67 69pm. 
8 98 974 ——|1023) 1013 | 12% 273 |7981 pm| 67 69pm 
91873} 98 | 974 ——|1023) 1013 | 124 963|-—|272 [8180 pm.) 70 68pm. 
10187 | 973 | 97 |——]1023) 1012 | 123/272 |8280pm.| 69 67pm. 
1] 1863) 973 97 \——/1023) 102 | 123;—— 80 pm. | 66 68pm. 
12/186 | 97§ | 96% ——/1022| 102 | 123|\—— 272} 65 67pm. 
13187 | 974 | 96; ——(102%| 102 | 123 67 65pm. 
15|1873| 973 | 97 \——'102z 102 | 123 ——|273 |8179 pm| 67 65pm 
16188 | 973 | 97 _——'1022, 102 | 123|\—-|——2733|78 80 pm.| 65 67 pm 
17189 | 97% | 974 |—\102z, 102 | 123 2733| 80 pm. | 65 68pm 
18,1893) 973 | 97 |1023|103 | 102 | 123 7981 pm.! 68 66pm 
19/191 | 973 | 97 |1023/103 | 102 | 123|/-——|——/275 | 79 pm. | 67 65pm 
20191 | 973 | 97 |—!103 | 102 | 123 67 65pm. 
22|193 | 97% | 97% |—103 | 102 | 123 276 |8280pm.| 65 67pm. 
23/194 | 98 974 |—_|103 | 102 | 123 277 (8280 pm.| 65 68 pm 
24/194 | 98 974 |——103 | 102. | 123|-—_| 2773] 80 pm. | 66 68pm. 
25|1934| 98 974 |—103 | 102 | 122 2764/80 82 pm.| 66 68pm, 
26/1933} 985 | 97% |——\103 | 102 | 123|—/110 |276 [8281 pm.| 68 66pm. 
27/195 | 98§ | 974 |—'103 | 1012 | 123 hese 67 69pm 
































J.J. ARNULL, English and Foreign Stock and Share Broker, 
1, Bank Buildings, London, 





J. B. NICHOLS AND SON, PRINTERS, 25, PARLIAMENT-STREET, 











